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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Aut.*1. — A Life of Anthony AMeyi First Earl of Shaftcshun/^ 
1G21-1G83. By \V. D. Christie, R>rmcrly Her Majesty’s 
Minister to the Arfrciitine Confederation and to Brazil. 2 
vols. London and New York, 1871. 

T HBKFI arc few characters in English history better worth 
studying tlian that of Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Karl 
of Shaftesbury, lie liv<?d in most momentous times, and he 
played most important parts in them. He was a Royalist and a 
Parliainentarian by turns during the Great Rebellion ; a kind 
of half-Ciomwellian, witli monarchical leanings, under the Com- 
monwealth ; a courtier, a imtriot, a membenr of tlie Calxil, and a 
fierce; lilzclusionist, under the Restoration, He chspiged sides 
with an audacity, a rapidity, and an adroitness, that make it 
tliflicult, almost impossible, to decide whether he was corrupt or 
incorrupt, whether he acted upon principle or no-prinriple, 
whether he adopted expediency, broad enlightened expediency, 
for the rule of his public conduct, or, in each successive crisis, 
simply waited for the tide, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. 

If his clianges had uniformly, or even generally, coincided 
with his interests or supposed views of personal advancement, 
there would be little room for doubt; but they did not. Making 
no allowancre for him on this score, historians, poets, and 
lawyers, have joined in a chorus of reproliation. The brilliant 
rhetoric of Macaulay, the splendid satire of Dryden, the inex- 
haustible wit of Butler, the forensic acuteness of Lord Campbell, 
liave been combinetl against his fame; yet no one of these 
formidable assailants can be deemed unexceptionable as a witness 
4>r a judge, and all of them together ought not to preclude 
renewed inquiry or appeal, if it can be shown that they were 
swciycd by prejudice or imiierfectly acq^uainted with the facts. 
In die full and complete Life before us^ Mr. Christie has under- 
taken to show this : to prove that historians, poets, and lawyers, 
arc eciually at fault : that Shaftesbury was not a bad man, if an 
VoL 130.— Ao. 200. V erring 
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Life of tlie First Earl of Shaftesbury. 

erring one : that his admitted faults and vices were less those of 
ihe individual than of the age : that he lived in times when, to 
persist in an uncompromising course, was as impracticable as 
to walk straight amongst pitfalls or to keep clear of sunken rocks 
without tacking : that, whenever he joinra or left a party or a 
cause, he did so because it had assumed fresh colours, or because 
a more cfiectivc mode of promoting the essential object of good 
government had broken upon him. 

The undertaking was one of no ordinary boldness, and Mr. 
Christie is no ordinary biographer. Acute, cultivated, zealous, 
industrious, scrupulously accurate, justly confident in his resources 
and his views, he possesses (what wc recently commcndc?d in Sir 
Henry Bulwer) the marked iidvantagc of a peculiar training for 
Lis task. He has held high appointments in the diplomatic 
service, and he was an active member of the House of Commons 
for some years. In suggesting that biographers of statesmen 
will always be the better for some practical acquaintance with 
public afiiiirs or statesmanship, wc are not afraid of incurring the 
satirical reproof implied in the well-known line — 

* Wlio drives ftit oxon should himsdf bo fai’ 

Shaftesbury himself foresaw that he would be hardly jiidgcil 
by poster!^. ^ Whoever considers the number and the power of 
the adversaries I have met with, and how studiously they have, 
under the authority of both Church and Sbitc, dispersed tlu? 
most villanous slanders of me, will think it necessary that I in 
this follow die French fashion, and write my own Memoirs, that 
it may appear to the world on what ground or motives they 
came to be my enemies, and with what truth and justice they 
have prosecuted their quarrel ; and if in this whole narration 
they find me false or partial in any particular, I give up the 
whole to whatever censure they will make,’ Such is the coiii- 
incnceincnt of a meditated autobiography, which breaks off 
abruptly at the most interesting |K>int; just when ‘my life is 
not without great mixtures of the public concern, and must be 
much intermingled with the history of the times.’ This frag- 
ment, however, is valuable as an illustration of the jxiriod and 
the writer. In describing or (to use liis owm expression) 
‘setting down his youthful time’ — including the particulars of 
liis birth, family, and education — he incidentally throws light 
on national manners ; whilst his skfitches of contemjxiraries are 
remarkable for fineness of perception, firmness of touch, ricdi 
racy expression, and vitality. One of them, that of Mr. 
Hastings, ‘son, brothci*, and uncle to the Earls of Hunting- 
don/ (often reprinted) has won a place in p)pular literature by 

these 
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these qualities. There is another autobiographical fragment, 
which skims over parts of his early life in a more cursory 
fashion ; there is also extant a Diary for four years and a half of 
his middle life ; but little more than bare well-known facts arc 
to be collected from these documents ; which occupy less than 
thirty pages of Mr. Christie’s Appendix, and affonl little aid 
when we come to the vexed questions or dcbateable ground. 
It is just possible that, on approaching this same ground, 
Shaftesbury paused and thought ^ttcr of it, or that the maxim, 
attributed to an cightecndi-century diarist, occurred to him: 

‘ Whenever you h^vc made a good impression, go away.’ The 
Fragments leave a decidedly favourable impression, which their 
completion or continuation might have disturbed. 

* My birth (he states) was at Wimbom St. Gyles in the County 
of Ihwsett, on the 22nd day of July, 1621, csirly in the morning; 
my parents on both sides of a noble stock, being of the first rank 
of gentry In those countries where they lived.’ It ap^xiars from 
this and other passages that the term ^ noble’ was then used in 
J'mgland, as it is still used on the Continent, to designate merely 
■ nncrient lineage or goo<l birth. ‘My mother’s name (he con- 
tinues) was Anne, tlie sole daughter and heir of Sir Anthony 
Ashley, knight and baronet, lord of the manor and place where I 
was born ; my father, Sir John Cooper, knight and baronet, son 
of Sir John Coop(*r, of Rockbom in the amnty of Hamshyre. 

I was christened by the name of Anthony Ashley, for, notwith- 
standing iny grandHither had articled with my father and his guar- 
dians that he should change his name to Ashley, yet, to make 
all sure in the eldest, he resolved to add his name, so that it 
should not be parted with.’ 

Clarendon lias recorded that many of the great men who took 
jvirt in the Civil War were little men. An accurate notion of 
iSliaftesburv’s bodily proportions is conveyed by Diyden’s 
nervous couplet : — 

‘ A fiery soul, which working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-infomed the tenement of clay.’ 

Me took after liis mother and maternal grandfather in these 
n'spccts. ‘ Sir Anthony Ashley was of great age, but of strong 
sense and health ; he had been for wisdom, courage, experience, 
skill in weapon, agility, and strength of body scarce paralleled 
in liis age, of a large mind in all his acthms, his person of the 
lowest. His daughter was of the same stature, a modest and 
virtuous woman, of a weaker mould, and not so stirring a mind 
ns her father. Sir John Cixipcr was very lovely and graceful 
both in face and person, of a moderate stature, neither too high 

u 2 nor 
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nor too low, of an easy and an affable nature^ fair and just in all 
affairs.’ Sir Anthony Ashley, when nearly fourscore, had taken 
to wife a youngs lady under twenty, near of kin to the Duke of 
Buckingham, * from whom he expected great preferment and, 
from /iOTf children ; but he failed of liis expecbition in the first, 
and his age, with the virtue of the young lady, could not help 
him to the latter.’ He accordingly settled nil his fortune on his 
son-in-law and daughter for their lives, with remainder in fee to 
Shaftesbury, ‘for he grew every day more and more fond of 
me, being a prating boy and very observant of him.’ Sir 
Anthony died in 1G27, and Lady Cooper (tlie mother) in 1GS8, 
whereupon Sir .John Cooper (the father) took for his second wife 
the widow of Sir Charles hloryson, and daughter and coheir of 
the Lord Viscount Camden, ‘a lady beautiful .and of great 
fortune, a discreet woman of a large soul, who^ if s/ie had vot 
given some jealousy to both her husbands^ and confirmed it after- 
icarJs by marrying the person {Sir Richard Alford\ mought {sic) 
have been numbered amongst the cxcelltMit.* This marriage 
caused the removal of the family to Casliiobury, the jointiin* 
house of the lady, where Sir John died, in March, li>80, 
Sliaftesbury being thus left an orphan in his ninth year. Up ti> 
this time, and for about a year afterwards, he had bt^en under the* 
instruction of one Mr. Guerden, who subsequently became a 
physician of note. Mr. Guerden’s successor in this charge was 
Mr. Fletcher, 'a very excellent teacher of grammar;' and this 
is all we know of Shaftesbury’s education till he went to 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1G37. 

It is the remark of Gibbon that every man who rises above 
the common level has received two CKluc.ations : tlie first from his 
teachers ; the second, more personal and important, from hims(*lf. 
Shaftesbury may be cited in confirmation of this theory, .and he is 
also a striking instance of the precocity which occurs, or at all 
events is made prominent, so much more frec|ucnt]y in preceding 
generations than in our own. This is pre-eminently the age of 
S(;ptuagenarian, almost octogentirian, statesmen and generals ; but 
we can no longer bo:ist of youthful orators, ministers, licroes, 
and conquerors, like Fox, Pitt, Conilu, and Nsipoleon; nor 
of men of mark m;irrying, settling, and Uiking up a distin- 
guishcnl position, public or private, in tlieir teens. Shaftesbury 
was under eighteen when he inarricfl, under nineteen when hl^ 
took his seat in the House of O)mmons, .and hardly thirteen 
when he intervened ]XTSf)nally in the management of his pro- 
perty, sadly mismanaged by his guardians, and succeeded in 
wresting a large slice from the grasp of an uncle who had hoped 
to plunder him through the connivance of the Court of Wanls. 

This 
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This uncle, Sir Francis Ashlej, was a formidable antagonist, 
being the King’s serjeant-at-law, und ‘one of more elocution, 
learning, and abllitic, than gratitude or piety to his elder 
brotlier’s family.’ The main point in question was whether a 
deed of settlement took th(! estate; out of wai'dship : 

* Mr. Noy was then the King's Attoinoy, who. being a very intimate 
friend of my graiulfaiher’H, h^ drawn that BCttlement; iiiy fricndB 
lulvised that 1 was iii groat danger if ho would not undertake my cause, 
and yet, it being ag.iiiiftt the King, it w'os neither propci* nor probable 
ho would meddle in it fur mu; but weighing the temper of the man, 
the kindness he had fur my gruudfsitlier, and his honoiur so concerned 
if a deed of that consequeiiee sliuuld fail of his drawing, they advised 
that I must he my own solicitor, and caiTy tlio dcckl myself uloue to 
him, which, being hut thirteen years eld, £ undertook und pcrfumiod 
witli that pertuoss that ho told mo ho would defend my cause though 
he lost his place. 1 was at the Court, and he made gocxl his word to 
the full without taking one ixiuny fees. ^ly Lord Cottington was 
ihcu ?diisior of the Waiils, who, sitting with his liat over his eyes, and 
having heard Sir Frauds make a long and clcgimt speech for the 
overthrowing of my dtjcd, said openly, “Sir Francis, you liavo spoko 
liko a good uncle.'’ Mr. Attorney Noy argued for me, and my uncle 
rising up to reply (£ being then present in court), licfui'c he could 
siKuik two wuiths, lio was taken with a sudden coiivulsiou fit, his mouth 
drawn to his car, was coii ied out of the cunrt, and never speko more.’ 

Without going (|ulte the length of the Reverend Mr. 
Thwnckuiii in the doi^trlne of judgments, wc call on all wicked 
uncles to take warning from this catastrophe. Shaftesbury’s 
career at tin; University was no less typical of the coining man 
tliaii that 4)f \apoleoii inakiug snowball ramparts and directing 
iiiim ic sieges at I irieniie, Wc sec the restless, scheming, turbulent 
politician as clearly as the iiasrent strategist in tlie bud. The 
imule in which he set about obtaining influence, and the uses 
ho made of it, are eipially cliai-actoristic. 

‘ I kept both lioives and servants in O-Yfurd, and was allowed wliat 
expense ur ri'ereutiou 1 desired, which lil)crty I never much abused ; 
hilt it gave me the opportuLity of obliging by eiitiTtainmcnts tho 
lietUu' sort and supporting divci'S of the activest of tlio lower rank 
with giving them leuvo to ('iit when in distress upon my expense, it 
lieing no small honour aniougst those sort of men, tliat my uiimo in 
tlie luiit(?i'y book willingly owiioil twice tho cxxkuiso of any in the 
University. I'his cx|)eu8o, my quality, proficiency in learning, and 
iiatinul aifiibility easily not only ohtuined tho goodwill of tho wiser 
and older sert, but raiulo me tho leader even of all tho rough young 
iiieii of that collego (Exeter), famous for tho coimigo and strength of 
tall, raw-boned Comisli and Devonshire gcntleincu, which in groat 
uumhei'B yearly come to that college, and did then maintain in the 
A schools 
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sdiools coursing against Clirist Churcli, tho largest and most numerous 
cqUe^ in the Univorsiiy.’ 

This coursingy he goes on to cxj>lainy was in olden times 
intended fora fair trial of learning and skill in logic, metaphysics, 
and school divinity, but for some generations the verbal disputa- 
tion had uniformly ended in afli'onts, confusion, and very often 
blows,'* when they went most gravely to work,’ making a great 
noise with their feet, hissing and shoving with their shoulders, 
the stronger driving out the weaker, the proctors and occasionally 
the Vice-Chancellor being swept away with the throng. 

* I was often one of the disputants, and gavo the sign and ordci* for 
tlieir beginning, but, being nut strong of 1)ody, was always guarded 
from violence by two or three of the sturdiest youths, as their chief, 
and one who always rcliovod them when in prison and procured their 
xcluasc. and very often was forced to pay the neighbouring foiiuci's, 
when they of our party that wanted nioiiuy were taken in tho fact, fur 
nioro geese, turkeys, and ptjultry than either they liad stole or ho hail 
lost, it being voiy fair dealing if he made the scholiur, when taken, 
pay no more than he had lost siuco his last roimbiirscinoiit.* 

Shaftesbury records with manifest exultation that there were 
two other things in which he had a principal hand wIkmi lie 
was at college : * the one, I caused that ill custom of tucking 
freshmen to be left off; the other, when tlie senior fellows designiMl 
to alter the beer of the college, w'bicli w'as stronger than otlicr 
<^ollcges, I hindered their design.’ Proceeding warily and know- 
ingly, he effectually stoppd the deterioration of the been'. His 
plan was this. The poorer undergraduates who were intended 
by their friends to get their livelihood bv tiudr studies were; 
directed to rest quiet whilst all the others * that were elder brothers, 
or unconcerned in their anger,’ should go in a body and strike 
their names out of the buttery book; *wliic1i was accordingly 
done, and had the cflect tliat the senior fi>llows, seeing tlicir 
pupils going that yielded them most profit, presently struck sail 
and articled with us never to alter the si/e of our "beer, whicli 
remains so to this day.’ The other, lie tells us, was a harder 
work, tucking Ijeing a custom of great antiquity for the senior to 
rail up the freshmen and make tliein hold out their chin, * and 
they (the seniors) with the nail of the right thumb, left long *br 
that purpose, grate off all the skin from the lip to the chlii and 
then cause them to drink a lieer-glass of water and salt.’ 

lie had made up liis mind not to undergo * tucking,’ and 
by a lucky chance the freshmen of his year were a strong 
body, physically and numerically strong, comprising * more and 
lustier young gentlemen’ than had come to the college in several 

years 
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years before, who, on his prompting, * cheerfully engaged to stand 
stoutly in defence' of their chins.’ They all appeared at the 
appointed evening in the hall, ^and my Lord of Peinbrook’s son 
calling me first, as we knew by custom it would begin with me, 
I according to agreement gave the signal, striking him a box on 
the car, and immediately the freshmen fell on, and we easily 
cleared die buttery and tbe ball, but bachelors and young masters 
coming in to assist the seniors, we were compelled to retreat to a 
ground chamber in the quadrangle.’ 

In this extremity they appear to have turned their classical 
studies to good account Like the two champions in the ^ ^meid ’ 
who threw open the gates of tbe camp, ^ some of the stoutest and 
strongest of our freshmen, giant-like boys, opened the door, let in 
as many as dicy pleased, and shut the door by main strengdi 
upon the rest’ Those who had been let in were beginning to 
rue their rashness, when Shaftesbury interposed and proposed to 
employ them as negotiators, * some of them being considerable 
enough to make terms for us, which they did ; for Dr. Prideaux, 
always favourable to youth offending out of courage, uniting with 
the fcN'irs of those we had within, gave us articles of pardon for 
what luul passed and an utter abolition in that college of that 
foolish custom.’ 

. ' The story of his marriage in his eighteenth year with a daughter 
of the Lord Keeper Coventry is told in the same quaint and pointed 
language. The young couple took up their residence with the 
Lord Keeper at his town house, paying occasional visits to Dorset- 
sliire, where Shaftesbury’s main object was to keep up his county 
influence and mortify his principal rival, Mr. Rogers, *a near 
neighbour, of a noble family and estate, a proper handsome man, 
ami indeed a very worthy noble gentleman, and one that thought 
so well of himself as gave him a value with others.’ The prin- 
cipid scene of action was- a bowling-green at Hanley, * where the 
gentlemen went instantly once a week, though neither the green 
nor accommodation were inviting, yet it was well placed for to 
continue the correspondence of the gentry of those ]mrt8.’ Here 
lie omitted no op|)ortunity to show up Mr. Rogers, whose coach 
and six, garb, and discourse, *all spoke him one that thought 
himself above tliem, which, when observed to them, they easily 
agreed ta My family, alliance, fortune, being not prejudiced 
either by nsiturc or education, gave me the justcr grounds to take 
exceptions ; besides," my affable, easy temper, now widi care im- 
proved, rendered the stiffness of his demeanour more visible.’ 
Although the only finished portrait in the Autobiography is 
the familiar one of Mr. Hastings, each of the leading gentry has 
a graphic sentence or two devoted to him, diowing how carefully 
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Shaftesbury studied character with the obvious view of preparing 
stepping-stones for liis ambition. 

No reasonable reader complains of any number of egotistical 
confessions or revelations in a diary or autobiograjihy. We like 
Pepys the better for his weaknesses, and we arc amused by the 
self-complacency with which Lord Herbert of Cherbury expa- 
tiates on his own physical advantagfis, as when he says ; Mt is 
well known to those that wait in my chamber that tlic shirts, 
waistcoats, and other garments 1 wear next my body an; sweet 
beyond what either easily can be believed or hath lM*en observed 
in any one else.’ Sliaftesbiny is equally frank, and our wonder 
at the exertions of which so feeble a frame was capable! is 
grf!atly enhanced at finding that he was a constant sufferer from 
cliscasc : 

' At the hunting I was taken with one of my usual fits, which for 
divers years had hardly missed mo one tlay, which lasted for an hour, 
betwixt olevon and one, soiiictimos iM^ginuing earlier and soinetimeK 
later betwixt those times. It was a* violent pain of my left side, that 
I was often forced to lie down wherever 1 was ; at last it forced a 
working in my stomach, and I pnt up some spoonfuls of clear water, 
and I was well, if 1 may call that so, when I was never without a tlull 
aching pain of that siilo. Y<!t this never abated the cheeifulness of 
my temper; hut, when in the greatest fits, 1 hated pitying and loved 
meny cuinpany, and, os tlicy told me, W'ns mysctlf very pleasant w heu 
the drops fell from my face for pain ; hut then my servant near me 
always desired they would not take notice of it, hut continue their 
diversions, which was more acceptable to mo ; mid 1 bud always tin.* 
women and young people about mo at those times, who thought me 
acceptable to them, and perodvonture the more admired me because 
they saw the visible symptoms of my jwin, ^vhich caused in all others 
so contrary an efibet.’ 

This hunting took place near Tewkesbury, and the ‘meet’ 
was attended by the iKiiliffs and burgesses of that borough, who, 
^ being no banl riders,’ dropped behind to keep tlie young 
baronet company ; and a part of the discourse turned on * an old 
knight in the field, a crafty, perverse, rich innii, in power as bi'ing 
of the (jueen’s Privy Council, a bitter enemy cjf the town and 
Puritans as rather inclined to the Popish way.’ At dinner, the 
same day, Sliaftesbury was seated opposite Sir Harry Spiller, 
the old knight in question, who Miegan with all the affronts nnci 
dislikes he could put on their bailiffs or their entertainment, 
which enraged and ilisrontented tliein the iiion*, it Iming in th(! 
face of the first gentlemen of the cuiiiitry, and when they resolved 
to appear in their licst colours.’ Here was one of the oppor- 
tunities which Shaftesbury was ever ready and well qualified to 
seize. ‘ When the first course was near sp(*iit, and he continued 
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Us rough raillery, I thought it my duty, eating their bread, to 
defend their cause tlie best I could, which I did with so good 
success, not sparing the bitterest retorts I could make him, which 
his way in the world afTonlcd matter for, that 1 had a perfeert vic- 
tory over him. This gained the townsmen’s hearts, and their wives’ 
to bcjot ; I was made free of the town, and the next parliament, 
though absent, without a penny charge, was chosen liurgess by 
an unanimous vote.’ 

The parliament for which he was thus elected was the Short 
Parliament, which met on the 18th April and was dissolved on 
the oth May, 1640. There is no trace of his having spoken in 
it. The next parliament, which met on the 8nl November, 
1640, was the Long Parliament. He was elected for Downton, 
but the validity of the return was left undecided, and he did not 
take his seat under it till shortly ]icfr)rc the Restoration (Jan. 7, 
1660), when the Long Parliament had sunk into contempt and 
derision as the ^Uuinp.’ lie consequently took no ]>art in its 
early debates and most ineiiiorable proceedings, and was left 
comparatively free from the heat of civil conllict to erhoose his 
side. He became of age on the 22nd July, 1612, a month 
before the royal standard was set up at Nottingham ; and he 
has entered in his Diary that ‘ he was with the King at Notting- 
]iam and Derby, but only ns a spectator, liaving not as yet 
adhered against the Parliament.’ bJarly in 1648, he had begun 
to play a prominent part: 

‘ 1648. Sir Anthony h^ft the ladles, niul wont into Dors(!tt to his 
house at St. (iiles IVindsn'iic, whuie he eontimied generally till, the. 
Lonl Mniqiiess llertfonl coming into tho county, lie was onqdoved for 
the treating with the towns of Doivluistor and Weynioiitli to surreuiler, 
the coiuiiiissioii being directed to him, Napper, Hole, Ogle, which tluy 
cilceted, and Sir Anthony was by tlui gentlcnieu of the county desired 
to attend the King with their desires and tho state of the county.’ 

According toMartyn, partly cuiifirmcd by Locke, besought an 
interview with the King at Oxford, and ollered to undertake the 
general pacification of the realm, if the rr(|uired jiowers were 
vestiMl in him, at which His IMajestv naturally dcmuiTcd, saying 
* Vou arc; a young man, and talk great things.’ According to the 
same authority, all Shaftesbury’s plans were * spoilt b}' Prince 
Maurice, and on Cooper's complaining to the King, it is said 
that “ the King shook his head with some concern, but said little.’’ ' 
It is further stated that, after this first grand project was broken 
by Prince Maurire, Cooper started another, which was that the 
counties should all arm and endeavour to suppress both the con- 
tending armies; and that Cooper brought most of the sober and 
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well-intentioned gentlemen of both sides throughout England 
into this plan. 

Most of this is pronounced by Mr. Christie to be downright 
falsehood ; and its inherent absurdity is self-evident. To propose 
that the counties should all arm and endeavour to suppress both 
the contending armies, is very like proposing that the contending 
parties should combine to put down party. There is not the 
faintest allusion to any project of pacification, or interview with 
the King, in the Diary; from which we learn merely that Sliaftes- 
bury was made Governor of Weymouth and Portland by the 
Marcjuis of Hertford, and that, under a commission from the same 
zioblcinan, ho raised a full rc?gii|icnt and a troop of horse at his 
own charge : — 

‘Some mouths after this, Man^ncss Hertford’s cranmissiou was 
taken away, yet Sir Anthony had a continuation of oU his commands 
under the King’s own hand, and ho was made high sheriff of the county 
of Dorsett, and jwesidcut of the council of war fhr those parts. 

* Notwithstanding, lie now plainly seeing the King’s aim dcstrnctivo 
to religion and the state, and though ho hail an assurance of the 
barony of Astloy Castle, which hod fonnerly belonged to that family, 
and tliat but two days before he received a letter from the King's own 
hand of large promises and thanks for his service, yet in Febniary ho 
delivered up all his commissions to Ashbimncluim, and privately camo 
away to the Parliament, leaving all his estate in the King's quarters, 
500/. a year full-stocked, two houses well fuinislied, to tho mercy of 
tho enemy, rasolving to cast himself on God and to follow' iho dictates 
of a good couscicuci*. Yet he never in the least betrayed tho King’s 
sciwicc, but while ho was with him was always faithfuL’ 

Such is Shaftesbury's account of his first change of sides, 
which Mr. Christie sees no reason to reject or qualify, consi- 
dering that other persons of importance and unquestionable 
integrity left the King’s jmrty alx>ut the same time for similar 
reasons, and that the royal clause was just tlicii in the ascendant 
in the western counties. Lonl Campbell is less charitable, and 
follows Clarendon, who attributes the change to pique. Shaftes- 
bury, he says, having been su^mrseded in his governorship of 
Weymouth and otherwise crossed or slighted by Prince Maurice, 
‘ he was thereby so much disobliged that he quitted the King’s 
party, and gave himself up, Imdy and soul, to the scrvic:c of tlic 
Parliament, with an implacable animosity against the royal 
cause.’ It was not in Sliaftcsbury’s nature to l}c lukewarm, and 
his zeal in every cause in which he chanced to be engaged is a 
sign of his good faith. Far from distrusting his assertion, that 
he never in the least betrayed the King’s service whilst he was 
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in it, his assailants give him credit for a chastity of honour and 
a scrupulous delicacy which we commend to public men in 
general and especially to diplomatists. When examined by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, before whom new converts 
of consequence were brought, he absolutely refused to make any 
discovery, cither of persons or the management of affairs, whilst 
he was at Oxford. * In every part of his life he governed him- 
self by this rule, that there is a general and tacit trust in 
conversation, whereby a man is obliged not to repeat anything to 
the speaker’s prejudice, though no intimation may be given of a 
desire not to Imvc it s{)^cn again.’* 

Historians differ as to the degree of cordiality with which 
Shaftesbury was received by the Parliament. That he was at 
first regarded with some suspicion or distrust, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that he was unable to gain admittance 
to the House of Commons, and that some months, marked 
by active services, elapsed before he was allowed to compound 
by a inodm-atc fine (5007.) for bis estates. Hut he speedily 
made known his value both as a political partisan and a citizen 
soldier; for in less than a year (August, 1G44) he received 
a commission to command a brigade of horse and foot, with 
the title of Ficld-Marslial-Gcneral ; and with this force he 
bcsu'ged and reduced Wareham. In the October following, being 
ap]H)inted Commander-in-Chief for the Parliament in Dorsetshire, 
he tcMik the field with ten regiments of horse and foot, with which 
he stormed Abbotsbury, the fortified house of Sir John Strang- 
ways, garrisoned by a cavalier regiment, which, after a desperate 
dcd'encc, capitulated. An officer engaged in this affair writes, 
* When by no other means we could get it, wc found a way by 
clcspcratcly flinging fired turf-faggots into the windows, and the 
fight then grew so hot that our said Commandci>in-Chief (who, to 
his per|ietual renown, behaved most gallantly in tliis service) 
was forced to bring up his men within pistol-shot of the house, 
and could hardly get diem to stay and stand the brunt,* After 
clearing the surrounding country of royalist forces, he advanced 
to the relief of Taunton, where Blake was sorely pressed, and 
the siege was raised at his approach. 

In mere wantonness of depreciation, and without the semblance 
of authority. Lord Campbell says that *he (Shaftesbury) wrote a 
flaming account of the exploit to the Parliament, taking greater 

* Murtyn, vol. i. p. 142. Locke t Works, vol. ix. p. STO. Wlien exomined ly 
the C^iuittec of ttic House of Commons oppointed to inquire whether certain 
expressions had been used by Shiel at a dinner party, Sir Francis Burdett made 
answer, that his memory was sopecnliarly constituted as to be nnahle to retain the 
slightest impression of anything that passed or was spoken at table. 
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credit to himself than Cromwell in his despatch announcing his 
victory at Dunbar.’ The actual report, in the shaj^ of a letter 
to Lord Essex, has been printed from the Harleian MSS. by 
Mr. Christie, and turns out to be simple^ plain, and businesslike, 
without one boastful or turgid expression. The military com- 
mands which he suluequcntly held are cursorily mentioned in 
the Diary as unattended by results for want of men ; and his 
military career terminated in 1645. Mr. Christie thinks that he 
withdrew from the army along with the rest of the I’resbytcrian 
leaders, who were driven out by the ‘ Self-denying Onlinance’ 
and the * New Model.’ Lord Campbell says captiously : * He 
was suddenly satisfied with his military glory, and alter this 
brilliant campaign never again appeared in the field : whether 
he retired from some affront, or mere capric^e, is not certainly 
known.’ Dryden’s sneer at his brief military career is equally 
gratuitous : — 

‘ A martial hero, first with early care 
Blowu, like a pigniy by tho winds, to war, 

A beardless chief, a rebel e’er a man, 

8o young his hatred to his rrinco began.' 

The winds first * blew him ’ inl|^ the royal camp, and he was no 
longer lx7ardlcss when he became a rebel, llis Diary, from 
January 1, 1646, to April 10, 1650 (wdicn it ends) is nieagre in 
the extreme. It is studiously confined to domestic incritlcnts and 
personal matters, and contains not a single coinmeiit on any of the 
great political events, including the royal martyrdom, that ocenrre^d 
in the interval. Ilut we collect from it that he took an active 
part in country business, and co-operated with the authorities 
for the enforcement of the law of tlie land. Afti^r stating that he 
had been sworn a justice of the peace for the county of Wilts, 
and was in coininission for oyer and terminer the wlioh^ circuit, 
he sets down : — 

^Angm/t 11, 1C40.— Sir John Dunvers eninc and sut with us. Seven 
condciiiiicd t(i die, four for horse stealing, two fur ruhhery, one f<ii' 
killing his wife ; he broke her neck with liis liniids; it mas prvvrt! that, hn 
tovchiny Jar horhf the day after. Iter ttottc hkd frruh ; four hiinit in tins 
hand, one for felony, three for manslaughter ; the name sitju fallmced 
one of them, <f tJa: corjiac h-eediuy.' 

This, gravely set down by a man like Shaftesbury, is a remarkable 
prcNji of the strength of the: jiopular superstition. 

In January, 1652, he was named one of the I’aTliaiiicntary 
Commissioners for the reform of the law, and an entry in the 
Journal, dated March 17, 1653, runs thus:-— 

* Ec-Bolvod by tho razliaineiit that Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
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baronot, bo, nnd is heroby, paidoncd of all delinquency, and bo, and is 
lioroby, inado capable of all other privileges as any other of tho people 
of this nation ace.’ 

There is no reason for believing, with Martyn and Lord 
Cainpbel], tliat lie had been guilty of any delinquency more 
rocont than his (in Independent eyes) original sin in taking service 
with the Crown, lie was one of ten members for the county of 
Wilts in Barcboncs* Parliament, and his detractors take for granted 
that he fell in with the humours of this strange assembly, prayed, 
canted, and sought the Lord with the best of them : — 

‘ Next this — how wildly will ambition steer ! 

A vonniii wriggling iu tho usurper’s ear. 

Bartering his venal wit for siinis of gold, 
lie cast himself into tho saint-liko mould : 

Groaned, sighed, and prayed, while godliness was gain, 

Tho loudest bag-pi]H) of squeaking train.’ 

'llicio is not the slightest evidence tht^t he did anything of the 
kind. He regularly acted and voted with the moderate party in 
this assembly ; hut the fact of his having been a member of it 
was remembered against him when he became a Peer : — 

* A little bobtaird lord, u^hin of state, 

A praise-god Bnrebone iiecr, whom all men hate.’ 

The charge of wriggling in the usur])cr's ear derives some 
semblance of plausibility from his being deputed by the House 
to offer Hampton Court to Cromwell, and becoming one of the 
fifteen incinbcrs of the Council of State named in the new 
Constitution which established the Protectorate for life. He 
certainly made common cause with Cromwell against the 
fanatics, and, during a brief interval, bad the air of trusting in 
and being tru8tc<l by him. If we may believe Bunict, 'he 
(Shaftesbury) pretended that Cromwell oflered to make him 
king. He was indeed of great use to him in withstanding the 
enthusiasts of that time. He was one of those who pressed him 
most to accept of the kingdom, because, as he said afterwards, 
he was sure it would ruin him.’ In the closing }*ears of his life 
Shaftesbury was in the habit of talking loosely and boastfully of 
his former doings ; and, not intending to be taken literally, he 
may have said something of the sort to intimate the high sense 
Cromwell entertained of his scmces, or by way of mystifying 
Burnet, whoso credulity and love of gossip were well known. It 
is impossible to believe that Cromwell did oiler to make him 
king, or (for it comes to this, if he in turn wished Crom- 
well to be king) that the throne was bandied between them, 
or made the subject of an interchange of compliments, like a 

chair 
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chair or place of precedence between two courticTB, whidi each 
presses the other to accept 

Early in 1655, Shaftesbury quietly withdrew from Cromwell’s 
Privy Council, and gradually came to bo regarded as a decided 
opponent of his views. There was no open rupture or avowed 
cause of dissatisfaction, and conjecture has consequently been busy 
in imputing motives, public and private, the least creditable the 
better. Some will have it that Shaftesbury aspired to the Great 
Seal and was refused: others, that he sought the hand of 
the Lady Mary, the Protector’s daughter; &at his addresses 
were declined on the ground of his dissolute morals; and 
that the disappointment of his ambitions love was the occa- 
sion of the breach. Considering that the estrangement was 
gradual, and that there is no proof whatever of his having 
aspired to the lady’s hand or (at that time) to the Great 
Seal, the simplest explanation is the best. He was willing 
to go along with Cromwell to die extent of making him Chief 
Magistrate, or Head of the Executive, under constitutional re- 
strictions, but shrank from the creation of an uncontrolled 
despotism or dictatorship. His position in the Presbyterian 
party, to whom he owed his influence, was at stake; ; and he had 
obviously no alternative but to become one of the Protector s 
creatures or to separate from him. How matters stood bctwec^ri 
them is shown by Shaftesbury’s exclusion from the Second Par- 
liament elected under the Instrument of (government ; and also 
by the remark attributed, on respectable authority, to Cromwell, 
that * there was no one he was more at a loss how to manage 
than that Marcus Tullius Cicero, the little man with three 
names.’ If that little man could have licen induced to name his 
price, the odds arc that it would have Ijccn readily paid, even if 
he had named the Great Seal or a daughter. 

Lonl Campbell says that upon bedng refused the hand of ‘ the 
musical, glib-tongued Lady Mary,’ he (Shaftesbury) finally bnike 
with Oliver, and became a partisan of die banished royal family. 
This is glaringly incorrect He did not become a partisan of 
the royal family until after Oliver’s death, when the people, with 
one accord, flew from petty tyrants to the throne, and the 
Restoration offered the sole jmitection against anarchy. Iliv 
public appearances during the five or six years’ intcTval wore 
limited by the jealousy or hostility he had provoked. The 
certificate of approbation from the Oiuncil, without which .10 
member could take his si^at, was refused to more than a hundred 
members of the Parliament of 1656. He was one of these, and he 
joined with sixty-four others in signing a letter of complaint to 
the Speaker, which was followed up by a spirited Remonstrance 
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to the People, denouncing whoever advised the exclusion, or who 
should sit and vote in the * mutilated* assembly, as capital enemies 
of the Commonwealth. The mutilated assembly proceeded, 
notwithstanding, to pass the new Constitution, entitled the 
Humble Petition and Advice, under which Parliament was to 
consist of two Houses; and Cromwell forthwith proceeded to 
nominate his peers. VVe need hardly say that Shaftesbury was 
not one of this favoured and speedily discredited body, but he 
was allowed to sit in the House of Commons during the Session 
of 1G58, and he played a conspicuous part in the opposition to 
the new Constitution and the new I^rds whom the Commons 
refused to recognise. He was a teller on the division which 
led to the immediate dissolution of this Parliament, tlic last 
called by Oliver, who died in September, 1658, and was 
succeeded by his son Uichard, whose first Parliament met 
in January, 1659. Shaftesbury was again a member, and an 
active and influential one. He delivered in it, and published at 
the time, a carefully prepared speech, which may be accepted as 
the best specimen extant of his oratory, and one of the best 
specimens of the oratory of the age. 

The leading spe«akers were then earnest, plain, and prac- 
tical, rather than rhetorical or declamatory. They were rarely 
full and flowing, rarely what is commonly called eloquent; 
rarely imaginative in the highest sense of the term. Their 
greatest eflccts were produced by terse weighty sentences, apt 
homely metaphors, sudden turns, quaint allusions, condensed 
reasoning, and bold apostrophes. They were occasionally long- 
winded. Hume dcscrilx;s Pym ns o^Muiing the* charge against 
Strafford * in a long-studied discourse*, divided into many heads 
after his manner;’ and contemptuously referring to an attempt to 
put the Parliamentary champions in balance with the most illus- 
trious characters of anti(|uity — ^with Cato, Ilrutus, Cassius — ^thc 
historian exclaims : ‘ C<iinpare only one circumstance and consider 
its consequences. The Icixure of those noble antients were (sic) 
tf)tally employed in tlic study of Grecian eloquence and philosophy, 
in the cultivation of polite letters and civilised society. The 
whole discourse and language of the moderns were polluted with 
mysterious jargon, and full of the lowest and most vulgar 
hypocrisy.’ This ivas partly true of Vane, Cromwell, and many 
others when the Saints were up}K!rmosi: during ^Barcbonc’s 
Parliament or in the w'orst days of the Hump.’ But it was not 
true of the parliamentary celebrities of the antecedent or imme- 
diately ensuing ]ieriods — of 1628, 1640, or 1659 ; not true of 
Hampden, Holies, Digby, Capcl, Hyde, Falkland, and a host of 
accomplislicd and highly-cultivated men, whose minds and 
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memories fiiirlj laa over with classical illustrations. Of the 
two principal speakers, quoted by Hume, in 1628, one, Sir 
Francis Seymour, refers to Herodotus, and &e other, Sir Robert 
Philips, to Livy. 

The homeliness of Strafford’s illustrations, in his memorable 
defence, is no less remarkable than their appositencss : 

* Where has this species of guilt (constructive treason) been so long 
concealed ? Whoro has this firo boon so long buried, during so many 
centuries that no smoko should appeal*, till it burst out at once, to 
consumo mo and my children. ... If I sail on the Tham^ and split 
my vossol on an anchor, in cose thcro bo no buoy to give warning, 
tho party sluill pay me damage : but if the anchor bo marked out, 
then is tiie striking on it at iiiy own peril. Where is tho mark sot 
upon this crime ? Whero is the token by which I should discover it? 
It has lain concealed under water, and no human prudence, or human 
innocence, could savo mo from tho destruction with which I am at 
present threatened.’ 

The language of the Royal Martyr bore no trace of the ambi- 
guity or double-dealing with which he has liccii charged, and 
may be recommended, for idiomatic simplicity and force, ti» 
premiers and cabinets by whom royal speeches «arc composed. 
^ You have taken the whole machine of government to pieces 
was his warning address to the Parliament of 1640 — ‘ a practice 
frequent with skilful artists when they desire to clear the wheels 
from any rust which may have grown upon them, 'riic engine 
may again be restored to its former use and motions, provided it 
be put up entire, so as not a pin of it be wanting.’ In the short 
speech, which he delivered from the speaker’s chair on the occa- 
sion of the ill-advised attempt to seize the five members, he said : 
* Well, since the birds are flown, I do expect that you will send 
them to me as soon as they return.’ 

Shaftesbury’s oratory was formed in the same school, and after 
the best models. As he was uniformly plain-spoken, it con- 
tradicts that theory of his character which would make him 
prone to dissimulation and deceit. As he left no doubt of his 
intentions for the time, we may conclude that he had no interest 
in concealing them ; and he would thus present only one instance 
among many where honesty of purjiose has coexisted with 
instability. There is another point of view in which his speeches 
throw light upon the inculpated and dubious passages of his career. 
Was he at any time a demagogue? How did he wield the 
fierce democracy, if he wielded it? Was it by boldly appealing 
to popular passions or by adroitly using them ? Was he 
nearest to a Mirabcau or a Talleyrand? Macaulay, referring 
to the debates on the Exclusion Bill, says: ‘The power of 
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Shaftesbury Dver large masses was unrivalled, Halifax was 
disqualified by his whole character, moral and intelicctual, for 
the part of a demagogue. It was in small circles, and, above all, 
in the House of Lords, that his ascendency was felt.’ Dryden 
paints Halifax : — 

‘ Of piercing wit and pregnant thought ; 

Endued by nature and by loorniug taught 
To move assemblies.’ 

Such was the contemporary impression of Halifax, whose 
oratory is utterly lost ; but we nowhere read that Sliaftcsbury was 
deemed a mob orator, and, judging from the tone and style of 
his speeches as well as from the recorded efiects of some 
of them, we should infer that what the brilliant historian says of 
his favourite is ecjually true of the peculiar object of his vitupera- 
tion ; that it was in small circles, and, alx>ve all, in the House 
of Lords, that Shaftesbury’s ascendency was felt. He is never 
veluMiient or declamatory. He never appeals to the passions of 
his audience : he ap[ieais to their reason, or to their prejudices 
when these have gained the stnmgth of reason, and appeals in a 
manner which it rc(|nires no small degree of refinement and 
culture to appreciate. His sound sense, his ample stores of know- 
ledge and observation, his dexterity, bis fertility, his irony, his wit, 
would be lost upon a turbulent assembly as surely as his little 
petrson would be submerged in a crowd, and not a fragment of 
his composition has been preserved which docs not bear the* 
impress of a certain description of fastidiousness. Strange to 
say, those fragments manifest that very proncncss to generalisa- 
tion which jVlacaulay supposes distinctive of Halifax. The 
speech against Cromwell’s ]HK!rs abounds in maxims and theories, 
ill fine strokes of satire, and in reasonings which aro sometimes 
almost puz/ling from their subtlety: 

‘ One of the few riupiosts the Portuguoso made to Phillip the 
Second, King of SiNiin, when he got that kingdom, ns his late Highness 
did this, hy an army, was, that ho would not make nobility contemp- 
tible hy advancing such to tliat degree whose quality or virtue could 
ho uoA\'ays thought to deserve it. Nor liavo we formerly been less appre- 
honsivo of such incouvciiiciiccs ourselves. It was, in Hichard the 
First s time, one of tho llishop of Plly s accusations, that castles and 
forts of gmit trust he did “oliscuris et ignutis huminibns trodero ” — 
]mt iu the hands of obscure tuul unknown mcii. But wo, Mr. Simakcr, 
to such a kind of men oro delivering up tho power of our laws, ami, in 
that, tho power of all. 

\ « « « * 

' After their quality, give mo leave to speak a word or two of their 
qualifications; which certainly ought, in reason, to carry some pro- 
VoL 130.— iVb. 260. x portion 
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portion with the employment they dosign themscdYCBt Tho Ilonflo of 
Lorde aro the King’s groot hcawditory Conneil ; tliqy oto tlie 
court of judicaturo ; they have thoir part in jnd^ng and dutermming of 
tho reasons for making now lows and ahr^ting old : from amongst 
them we tako onr groat officers of State : they are commonly our 
generals at land, and our ndinigii.la at soa. In coiidusion, they aro 
Loth of tlio cssonco and constitution of our old govomnioi^ ; and liavc, 
hosidcs, tho greatest and noblest share in the administration. Now, 
certainly, Sir, to judgo according to tho dictates of reason, one would 
imagino somo small fooultios and endowments to bo necessary for 
discliorging such a calling ; and those sudi as ore not usually ac(^uirod 
in shops and warehouses, nor found by following tlio xdough : and 
what other academies most of their lordships have been bred in but 
thoir shops, what other arts they liavo been versed in but those which 
more rcquiml good arms and g^ shoulders than good heads, I tliiiik 
we aro yet to be informed. Sir, wo commit not tho education of our 
children to ignorant and illitorato masters ; nay, wo trust nc»t our horses 
to unskilful grooms. I beseech you, let us think it belongs to us to 
have somo core into whoso hands we commit tho iiiaiiagcnieiit of tliu 
commonwealth ; and if wo cannot hove i)cr8ons of birth and fortuiiu 
to bo our rulers, to whoso quality wo would willingly submit, I 
beseech you, Sir, for our credit and safety's sake, let us seek men at 
least of pa^ and education, to whose abilities we may have somo 
reason to give way. If a |)nticut dies under a physiciau'H hand, the 
law esteems that not a felony, but a misfoitune, in the pliysiciaii : but 
it hos been held by somo, if ono who is no physician undertakes tho 
management of a euro, and tho party miscarries, tho law makes tlus 
empiric a felon : and sure, in all men's opinion, tho patient a fool.^ 'J'o 
conclude. Sir, for great men b) govern is ordinary ; for abhi men it is 
natural ; knaves many times come to it by fom) and necessity, and 
fools sometimes by chance ; but miivorsal choice and election of fools 
and knaves for govermnent was never yet made by luiy who Avoro ii»)t 
themselves like those they chose.’ 

He thus disposes of their claims on the score of scTvlres : — 

‘ Mr. Speaker, I slioll bo as forwanl os any man to deedaro tiusir 
fsorvices, and acknowledge them: tlujiigh I miglit tell you that tho 
sme honour is not purchased by tho blood of an enemy and of a 
citizen ; that for victories in civil wars, till our armicts marcluHl 
through the city, I have not read that tho conquerors liavo been so void 
of shame as to triumph. Cmsar, not much more indulgent tf. his 
country than our late Ih'otcctor, did not so much as Avrite public 
letters of liis victory at Pliarsalia ; much hiSS hod ho days of thanks- 
giving to his gfids, and anniversary feasts, for having been a proB^)orous 
ichcl.’ 

^ ‘ The wit of irony (says Sydney Smith, in his Lectures) am- 
aists in the surprise excited by the discovery of that relation 
which exists between the apparent praise and the real blame. I 

sluill 
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shall quote a noble specimen of irony, from the Preface ” of 
** Killing; no Murder.” ’ It would be difficult to find a better, if 
not nobler, specimen than a passage in the speech before us. # 

‘Bnt, Sir, I leave this argument ; and, to bo as good os my word, 
eomo to put you in mind of some of their sorvicos, and tho obligatioiiH 
you owo them for tho somo. To spoidt nothing of one of my Lords 
Oommissionors’ valour at Bristol,* nor of another noble lord’s bravo 
adventure at &o Bear-garden,t 1 must toll you, Sir, that most of them 
have hnil tho courage to do things which 1 may b(^y say, fow other 
Ohrisiiaiis durst so have adventured tlioir souls to have attempted : 
they have not only subdued their enemies, but their masters that 
raised and uiaintuincd thorn; they havo not only conquerod Scotland 
and^ Ireland, but rebellious England too, and there sapprc»BScd a 
malignant party of magistrates and laws ; and, that nothing should bo 
ATOiiting to make them indeed complete conquerors, without tho help 
of philoso^diy they havo even conquered themselves. AU diomo 
they have subdued as perfectly os all justice ; tho oatlis they have 
taken they luive os easily digvsited as their old General could him- 
self ; public covenants and engagements they havo trampled under 
foot. In conclusion, so entire a victory they have over themsulvos, 
that their euiiscicnccs are os much tlieir servants, Mr. Speaker, as wo 
arc. But give nio leave to conclude with that which is more admirablo 
tlmn all iliis, and shows tho confidonco they havo of themselves and us ; 
after liuvlug many times trampled on tlio authority of the llouse of 
Commons, and no less than five times dissolved them, they hope, for 
those gtxsl services to the Honso of Commons, to be made a lloaBO of 
Lords.’ 

Shaftesbury played an active and influential imrt in the plots, 
councils, and inacliinations w'hich led to the Restoration; but 
there is no ground for the accusation of rashness or undue zeal 
levelled at him by M. Guizot, who says that, ‘accused, with good 
rocison, of complicity in the insurrection (Booth’s), Sir Anthony 
Cooper, on the report of Ncvil, was declared innocent’ Tho 
only evidence against him was that of a boy, who stated that he 
had carried a letter from him to Bcmtli. A fragment of his 
biography contains a detailed account of tlic manner in which 
Monk was with difficulty induced to take a decided course, 
principally under the {Mirsuasion or compulsion of his wife, a 
strong-minded and high-spirited woman, who deserves to be placed 
alongside of Lady Fairfax and Mrs. llutchinson in the female 
Valhilla, when there is one. It is traditionally related diat, as 
Shaftesbury was returning from the City after an attempt to bring 
about a concert with Monk, the mob surrounded the carriage, 


* Fiennes, condemned to death by a court-martial for eowardice. 

. t Colonel Pride, who cndeavoni^ to inppresa bear-buting by a wholesale 
slaughter of bears. 

X 2 crying 
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crying out, * Down with the Ramp/ ■ He put his head out at 
the window, and exclaimed : ' What, gentlemen, not one good 
^iecc in a rump ! ’ The joke told, and he was loudly cheered 
os he passed on. 

During the next twelve or thirteen years his chosen field of 
ambition was the Court, and his freshly-revived loyalty seemed 
fixed. He was one of the twelve Commissioners deputed by the 
Commons to meet the restored monarch, and one of the small 
batch of Privy Councillors named during the two days’ halt at 
Canterbur}*. He was also an acting member of the tribunal 
specially ajipointed for the trial, which meant condemnation, of 
the regicides; for which politic compliancy Mrs. Hutchinson 
brands him ns * a vile traitor,’ on the strength of his plerige to 
her husband that, ‘ if the King was brought back, not a hair of 
any man’s head, nor a penny of any man’s estate, should be 
touched for what had passed.’ The most Mr. Christie can urge 
in mitigation is, that Monk gave a similar pledge to Ludlow, 
saying that, ‘ if he suffered such a thing, he should he the arrantest 
rogue alive ;* and that Monk was also one of the judges. Shaftes- 
bury spoke repeatedly in the Convention Parliament, and it was 
he who moved the adjournment of a debsitc on religion, which 
lasted till ten at night, when the House (ns recorded in tin; 
* Parliamentary History’) * sat an hour in the dark befon; candles 
were suffered to be brought in, and tluiv were twice blown out, 
but the thinl time they were preserved, though with great dis- 
onler.’ He was raised to the Upper House in April, IGlil, as 
Baron Ashley, of Wimborne St Giles, by a Patent, reedting that 
'at length by his counsels, in concert with our beloved and 
faithful George Monk, knight, &c., l^c., he did a service worthy 
to be remembered, and most grateful to us, in the great business 
of restoring us to our kingdom, and delivering his country from 
the bitter servitmle under which it so long groaned.’ 

According to modern notions, his removal from the Lower 
House was a strange prcliininary to his next appointment, that of 
Chancellor of tlic Exchequer, which lut received on the liUli 
May, 1661, and held till NovcmlMw, 1672, when he was made 
Lord Chancellor. All contempfirary accounts agree that la? 
could be an excellent man of business when it suited him. 
Pepys entered in his Diary for May, 1663, ' 1 find iny I^mU 
ns he is reported, a very ready, quif?t, and diligent pcrs<»n.’ 
According to Lord Campbell, ‘ his conduct after the Restora- 
tion for the next seven years seems wholly inexplicable, for be 
remainccl quite regular, and seemingly contented. He had a 
little excitement by sitting as a Judge on the trial of the regi- 
cides, and joining in the sentence on some of his old associates. 

These 
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These trials beings over, he seemed to sink down into a Treasury 
ilrudge.’ The regularity was on the* surface, the contentment was 
in mere outward seeming, ami he had as much excitement as he 
could reasonably desire ; for he was unceasingly struggling to 
attain a |iammuuiit position in the royal counsels, and uniformly 
regarded the place he held for the nonce as a stepping-stone to a 
higher. The; rival whom he was most anxious to supersede or 
<listancc was (Clarendon. The Comte dc Comminges, the French 
Ambassador, wnitn April 0, 1663: — 

* Lord AKhloy, Chancellor of the Exchei^aor, who was formerly of 
Cromwuirs Council, and who iu my opinion is the only man who can 
bo set against Clarendon for tulont and firmness, docs not shrink from 
speaking his opinions of Churendou with freedom, and contradicting 
him to his face.* 

Iluvigny, who succeeded Comminges^ writes, in 1664, that 
Shaftesbury was united with Lauderdale and others, ‘who spare 
nr> ])ains to ruin Clarendon in the free convivial entertainments, 
wliicrh are of daily occurrence;’ adding, ‘they do not scruple to 
speak of him with freedom in the presence of the King, who has 
had his own mot^ like the rest, in the excitement of conviviality, 
thus giving free? scope to all his guests.’ These free convivial 
entcrtaiiiiiients comnioiily tcxik place in Lady Castlcmaine’s apart- 
ments, iVoiii which Clarendon studiously absented hiinsidf, leaving 
(like Sir Peter Tenxlc) his chameter behind him. The circle 
was ('ollectcd with the sole view to pleasure, and constraint of 
every sort was laid aside : — 

‘ Tlic song from Italy, the Btci» from France, 

Tlio midnight orgy and the mazy dance, 

The smile of heiinty and the fiiish <»f wine. 

Fur fops, fouls, gamesters, knaves, and lords combine, 

Each to his hniiionr — Comas all (dlows, 
ilianipaguo, dice, music, or your uoighboui'S spouse.' 

Sliaftosbury was a frequent guest at tliesc ciitcrbiiniiients, and 
was bidden to them as a congenial spirit. Pepys dcscrilms 
him as ‘a man of great business, and yet of pleasure and 
drolling tf)o.’ It does not much help the matter to suppose 
with Mr. Christie that, temperate by nature and habit^ he 
affi'cted licentiousness from policy, or to accept as the true 
theory of liis conduct, that (in the wonls of a contemporary 
iniinplilctoer) ‘lie accompanies, and carouses, and contracts 
intimacy and unity with the lewdest debauchees in all the 
nation that he thinks will anyways help to forward his pri- 
vate intrigues.’ 'J'his would be the reverse of ordinary hypo- 
crisy : it would be virtue paying homage to vice. If he acted 
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thus, if he was U fanfaron des vices dont il n^etait pas capahk^ he 
oertiunly played his part in a way to impose on a tolerably dis- 
cerning judge of immorality, the King, who is reported to have 
said to him, * Shaftesbury, you arc the wickedest dog in Eng- 
land;’ to which he replied, with a bow: *Of a subject, Sir, 1 
believe I am.’ The currency of this story in any version (and 
there is more than one) is enough.* 

The unbecoming levity of Charles in suflering the honcstest 
and^ most trustworthy of his counsellors to be made a constant 
subject of ridicule in such society, is aggravated by the family 
tie formed by the marriage of Anno Hyde to the Duke of ^^)rk- 
A story strikingly illustrative of Shaftesbury’s penetration is told 
by^Locke in connection with this event. ‘ Soon after the Resto- 
ration, he and the Earl of Southampton wore dining with the 
Earl of Clarendon ; the Lady Anne Hyde, who had been 
recently privately married to the Duke of York, was present. 
As Shaftesbury and Southampton were returning home together,, 
the former remarked, “Yonder Mrs. Anne Hyde is certainly 
married to one of the brothers.” Southampton, who was a 
coniidential friend of the chancellor, but who was cpiite ignorant 
of the marriage, thought the idea absurd, and asked him how si> 
^ fancy could get into his head. “Assure yourself,” 
replied Sliaftesbury, “ it is so ; a concealed respect, however 
suppressed, showed itself so plainly in the looks, voice, and 
manner, wherewith her mother carved to her or offered her of 
every dish, that it is impossible but it must be s<).” * 

Clarendon’s fall was jirecipitatcd by the ermrse of events, by 
the national disasters for which he was hehl answerable as- 
ostensible head of the administration, whether he was the real 
cause of them or not. No one enemy «)r rival can be i'airly callc'd 
the prime mover of his fall, and Shaftesbury was merely one <if 
several who praparad the way for it, and "exultml in it, as t\w 
removal of a formidable obstruction from Ids path. It is also 
true that, of the^ five memljcrs of the famous Cabal, twr> only, 
Cliflbrd and Arlington, were privy to the secret treaty of Dover : 
that, unscrupulous as Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale 
were, the royal pledge to make public profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion was studiously widjlicld from them. Bu: oin? 


lard ^mpbell s ycnion is, ‘ tlic most profligate man in my iloniiuiona.’ The 
story 18 told by Lord Chesterfield not (as Mr. Christie states) with the wonls 
the greatest rootle in ^glaml/ Imt with an expression which niodeni manners 
i’ -i* 8 Tatters/ Lord Mahon's (Stanhope's) edition, 

introduces the story by suting that Shaftes- 
ISSr* kept a mistress, whom he never visited, for coii- 

rormitys nkc. This circnmitance is alluded to in the Preface to ‘Venice 
Freserved ; Antonio being intended for Jihaftesbury. 
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of tliclr worst acts was the shutting up of the Exchequer ; and, 
as Shaftesbury was Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time, 
was an assenting party to the measure, and defended it in his 
place in Parliament, it matters little, so far as his reputation for 
public principle or honesty is concerned, whether he originated 
it or not To say that Clifford originated it, that Clifford was 
Lonl Treasurer, and that he (Shaftesbury) protested against it 
as both impolitic and unjust, rather aggravates than mitigates 
Ills complicity. Besides why, directly afterwards, was the Lord 
Tmasurer’s staff pressed upon him ? — why was he made Lord 
Chancellor and an Earl? Mr. Christie is fain to admit that 
these dignities were crowning signs of a gpreatness which had 
been growing since Shaftesbury was taken into the King’s 
councils to support a French alliance against Holland. ^Ihe 
public did not know, as Shaftesbury did not know himself 
that the king was making use of his energy, abilities^ and in- 
fluence for the furtherance of a design Imown only to some 
half-dozen in England, for re-establishing the Roman Catholic 
religion with the aid of French money and troops.’ Shaftesbuiy’s 
proverbial sagacity must have been unaccountably at fault, if he 
had not all along a shrewd suspicion of the truth ; and his sul)- 
sequent conduct proves that he was ready to go as far as he 
could with safety to gain and retain power, foreseeing, to a nicety, 
where public endurance would give way. 

His want of professional training was not considered a material 
objection to his acceptance of the Great Seal, for which Lord 
Orrery had been a favoured nominee no further back than on 
the dismissal of Clarendon in 1GG7. * For my calling into this 

high office,’ said Archbishop Williams, made Lord Keeper in 
1G21, *it was as most here present cannot but know, not the 
cause, but the effect, of a resolution in the State to change or 
reduce the Governor of this Court from a professor of our muni- 
cipal laws to some one of the nobility, gentry, or clergy of this 
kingdom.’ The intervening period had been unfavourable to 
the jforinal administration of the law, and the highest court of 
e(|uity was still, what its name and origin import, a tribunal 
in which sense and reason were comparatively untrammelled 
by technicalities, and a wide discretion might be exercised by 
the judge. The extent to which a man’s conduct, bearing, or 
demeanour may bo made the subject of what Bacon calls a pre- 
judicate opinion, is shewn by the various interpretations put 
upon Shaftesbury’s choice of an official dress. *For he sat 
upon die bench in an aah-colourcd gi>wn, silver-laced, and full- 
ribboned pantaloons, displayed without any black at all in his 
garb^ unless it were his hat, which, now 1 cannot say positively, 

though 
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though 1 saw him, was so.’ This scrupulous witness, Roger 
North, thinks it a pniof of his little regard to decency and 
morality^ * that he did not concern himself to use a decent habit, 
as became a judge of his station adding that ‘ he appeared more 
like a University nobleman than a Iligli Chancellor of England.’ 
Lord Campbell misquotes this into a ^rnorc like a rakish young 
nobleman at the University,’ and satys that, ‘to show his con- 
tempt for all who had gone before him, as well as his contem- 
poraries, he would not bo habited like his predecessors.’ Lord 
Chancellor Cowper explained Shaftesbury’s coloured gown by 
the fact that he was not a barrister ; and Mr. Christie sees reason 
to believe that it was deliberately chosen by him on that account. 
Another so-called freak of his has proved an apple of discord 
to the biographers. It can hardly be described better than in 
the words of Roger North : 

* His Lonlsliip hod an early fancy, or iiithcr freak, the first day of 
tenn (when all the officers of the law, King's CoiinKcl, and diidges, 
used to wait upon the Great Seal to Westininster Hall), to niiiko this 
procession on liorscback, as in old time the way was, when i'i»a<*heH 
wore not so rife. And accordingly, the; Judges, &l\ w*ere Kpokc^n t4», 
to get horses, as they and all the rest did, hy borrowing and liii'ing, 
and so equipped themselves with black foot-cdotlnrs in the best 
nianncr they coiUd. And divers of the nobility, as usual in ceinpH- 
iiicnt and hoiiuiu* to the nc'w Loitl Chaiictdlor, attended also in their 
equipments. Upon siotico in town of this cavnlradu, all the show 
company took their places at windows and lialeonios, with the foot- 
guanl in the streets, to partake of the fine siglit, and l)cing once 
settled for the march, it moved, as the design was, statidily along. 
But when they came to straights and interriqdioiis, /nr ron/ of 
ijmeily in thv. hnasim, and tm much in thv ridav, there ha]ip<'iicfl some 
curvetting, wliich made no littlo disunlcr. fludgi; Twisdcii, to liis 
great afiright, and the consternation of his gravi: hrellireii, was laid 
along in the dirt. But all at length arrived safe, without the loss of 
life or limb in tlic service. This accident was enougb ti> divert tliu 
like frolic for the future, and the very next term aftej*, they fell to 
their coaches, os before.' 

Xow for the comment or moral. — 

*1 do ntit mention this as any way evil in itself, but only as a 
levity and an iU-jndged action, for so it njqirared to lu!, in reR]>eet to 
the porpotiiiil fiiix of solemn custcinis and fonns, that will hn])peii *n 
the succession of ages, not rc<lueible baek ti» antiquity, nor iiee,tling so 
to he, which makes usages that arc most fitting in one time, apiJcar 
ridiculous in another. As here the setting grave men, UH(id only to 
coaches, npmi the menago on borselnick, only for tins vanity of show, 
to make men wonder, and children K|Njrt, with liaxard tomrwt, mischief 
to some, and terror to all, was very iiripcrtineiit, and must end os it 
did, en ridiade' 

Lord 
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Lord Campbell insists that the object of the equestrian pro- 
cession was to show off the horsemanship of the Lord Chancellor, 
an ex-colonel of cavalry, and spite some of the old judges who 
he had heard had been sneering at his decisions. ‘ Coaches had 
fur many years become so common that the ancient custom of 
riding on horseback to open tlic Term had iKsen laid aside, 
though they (die judges) still continued to ride the circuit on 
sober pads.’ If this were so, one docs not exactly see why they 
could not sit their sober pads on a slow procession to West- 
minsfer Hall. The tradition is that Mr. Justice Twisden came 
to grief from an encounter with a brewer’s dray at Charing Cross, 
and, on being picked up^ swore ia furore tliat no Lord Chancellor 
should ever make him trust himself on a fourfooted animal again.* 
Moreover, Lord Campbell has antedated the general use of car- 
riages. Jolm A u bray, writing of Dr. Harvey, some years later 
(1380), says ; * He rode on horseback, with a foot cloth, to visit 
his piitients, his man following on foot, ns the fashion then was, 
which was ve ry decent, now c[uitc discontinued. The judges 
rode also with tliesc footcloths to Westminster Hall, which ended 
at the death of Sir Uoliert Hyde, Lord Chief Justice. Anthony, 
ll!arl of Shaftesbury, would have revived it, but several of the 
Judges, being old and ill liorscineii, would not agree to it’ 
Mr. Christie adds that Chief Justice Hyde died in May, 1663; 
so that the custom revived by Shaftesbury had not been disused 
for more than ten years. 

Jjoi'd Campbell admits that Shaftesbury never took bribes, 
would not listen to private solicitations in favour of litigants, and 
never had more than one political case before him (the Injunc- 
tion Case) in which he came eventually to a right conclusion. 

‘ But, except b(?ing five from gross corruption, he was the worst 
judge that ever sate in the court. This was inevitable; for he 
might as well have tried to sustain a principal part in an ojiera 
without having learned the first rudiments of music.’ That^ like 
many of his jwedecessors and successors, he was deficient in 
technical knowledge, was no reason why he should be worse than 
the rest, than Hatton or Williams, for example, who knew nothing 
of the jiractice of the court when they came to it. Roger North 
says that after he (Shaftesbury) was possessed of the Great Seal, 

* Dunning lind reason to make a similar vow. When Solicitor-General, lie 
aceoiiipauicil Colonel Itarrd to llcrlin in the days of Frederic the Great, who 
invited them to a review, and, misled by the official title of Dunning, sent two 
spirited chargers for the use of the General and Colonel. In an evil hour, Dunning 
(like Nicol Jandc) cloinb to the saddle, and, by the aid of the pommel, stuck to it 
till the firing began, when liis steed, getting frisky, pitched him head over heels 
amongst the statF, not a little to their and their great king's amusement, which 
was eiibaiicvd by the discovery of the mistake. 

he 
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he was in appearance ‘the gloriouscst man’ alive. As for the 
Chancery, *he would teach the bar that a man of sense was 
above all their forms. .... He swagf[;ered and vapoured what 
asses he would make of all die council at the bar ; but the month 
of March, as they say, ** In like a lion, and out like a lamb.” ’ 
Their alleged mode of taming was this : * They soon found his 
humour, and let him have his caprice, and after, upon notice, 
induced him to discharge his orders, and thereupon, having the 
ad\'antagc, upon the opening, to be heard at large, they showed 
him his face, and that what he did was against common justice 
and sense. And this speculum of his own ignorance and pre- 
sumption coming to be laid before him every motion-day, did 
so intricate and cmliarrass his understanding, that, in a short 
time, like any liaggcrcd liawk that is not let sleep, he was 
entirely reclaimed.’ 

'fhe utter falsehood of this account may be demonstrated by 
undeniable facts. Shaftesbury received the Great Seal on the 
17th November, 1672 ; he took his scat in the Court of Chancery 
on the 18th ; and the minutes in the Uegistrar s ofTicc show that 
he never sate without assessors. He had the Master of the 
Rolls and Mr. Banin Windham with him the first day, and either 
the Master of the Rolls or a Common Law judge, and Masters 
in Chancery, every other day till the end of the Term, lie 
might have sate alone had he thought fit. Did he invitee theses 
learned personages to sit with him to witness his mode of 
trampling upon their forms ? 

^It is remarkable (observes liumc) tliat this man whoso 
principles and conduct were in all other respects Sfi exception- 
able, proved an excellent Chancellor, and that all his decrees, 
whilst he possessed tliat eminent office, were C(|ually remarkable 
for justness and integrity.’ Quoting only the first half of this 
commendation, Lord Campbell adds, * and all the historians of 
the eighteenth century, rcaiUng Dryden or copying each other, 
write to the same effect.’ Such is the learned lord’s mcthixl of 
accounting for the unanimous acceptance by successive ages 
of the very worst chancellor as an excellent one. Drydeii’s praise 
of Shaftesliury’s judicial character is imlieddcd in his bitterest 
satire. 

* Yet fame deserved no enemy can gi'iidgc ; 

The statesman wp abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbethdin 
With more discomiiig eyes or hands more clean, 

Uiibribcd, unsought, tho wretched to redress. 

Swift of despatch and easy of access.’ 

Lord Campbell objects that, had Dryden been ‘sincere, his 

testimony 
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testimony ought not to Imvc much weight, for he was probably 
never in a court of justice in his life ; ^ and though the first of 
English writers in polite literature, he could not have formed a 
very correct opinion as to the propriety of an order or decree in 
Equity.’ This argument would disqualify any writer, not a 
practising lawyer, from ever embodying the public estimate of 
a judicial worthy — a Hardwickc, a Mansfield, an Eldon, or a 
Lyndhurst — ^in poetry or prose. But, it is urged, the panegyric 
was purchased. The lines did not appear in the first edition of 
the ]ioem ; they were added in die second, out of gratitude for a 
nomination to me Charter House given to the poet for his son in 
the intervening period by the Lord Chancellor. This story was 
first told by Dr. Kippis, who adds that ^ when King Charles II. 
read these (the added) lines, he told Dryden that he had spoiled 
by them all which he had before said of Shaftesbury.’ Ex- 
amples of such alterations may be found in literary history. 
The first manuscript copy of * lilnglish Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ’ contained these two lines amongst others on 
rhyming lords : — 

‘ On one alone, the innso stdl deigns to smile, 

And liails a new Koscommoii in Carlisle.* 

Before the poem was published, the noble poet took oficncc at 
Lord Carlisle’s real or supposed neglect and substituted the 
couplet : — 

* No miiBo ndll cheer w'ith renovating smile, 

The xwralytic puling of Carlisle.’ 

Poets are a susceptible as well as irritsiblo race, and Dryden 
might have done from gratitude what Byron did from spite. 
He is know'n to have omitted in the reprints of the * Spanish 
Friar ’ some ][Nisst*igcs which had given ofience to the Duke of 
York. But he left tlie rest of his immortal diatribe against 
Achitophel without one softening epithet, and followed it up by 
a (if possible) still bitterer attack in * The Medal.’ The date of 
young Dryden’s admission to the Cliartcr House on the King’s 
(not Shaftesbury’s) nomination happens to be subsequent to the 
appearance of the corrected edition of the poem ; and, all things 
considered, we incline to Sir Walter Scott’s theory of the cor- 
rection : namely, that there must be an appearance of candour 
on the part of the poet^ and just so much merit allowed, even to 
the object of his censure, as to make his picture natural ; that 
Dryden considered the portrait of Shaftesbury deficient in this 
respect, and added the laudatory lines with a view to effect. 
Besides, the recognition of Shaftesbury’s judicial merit was not 

altogether 
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altogether an afterthought. The first edition of the poem 
contained these lines : — 

‘ Oh ! had ho bcini content to servo tho cro^vu 
With virtiios only jiroiior to tho gown, 

Or Iiad tho nuiloicss of tho soil boon freed 
From cocklo that oppressed tho noble scud, 

David for him his tuneful harp hiul strung 
And Heaven luid Avonted one immortal song ! ’ 

With regard to Charles ll.’s criticism, it must be remem- 
bered that, shortly before Shaftesbury broke with the (^)urt, 
his Majesty asseverated, with his favourite oath, that his Lord 
Chancellor knew more laiv than all his judges, and more 
divinity than all his bisimps. The royal praise may sei'A'c to 
counterbalance the royal (.‘ensure ; but botli were valucdcss. 
Shaftesbury had full crcMlit for laAv and divinity cnily so long ns 
he Avas ready to aid in superseding laAV by prerogatiA’e and 
divinity by ]ia]>al infallibility. 

At the opening of the first Scission after he recrelA'od the Croat 
Seal, his dcA'otinn to the Kings wishes was esuIxTant and 
unrc'straincd. He nttiicked ,lIoHand, exclaiming ' Dclcnda vsf 
Carthat/o he justified the shutting np of the Kxchequer, and 
he sneered at the Triple AlliaiiC(\ His speech was precedc'd 
by a scene Avhich might wcdl haA'e ruillud his nerves, if it did 
not check the effusion of his loyalty. It had been settled 
at the Restoration that tho King’s brotliers should occupy seats 
on the left of the thniiie, tlw? seat on tin? riglit being reserved 
for the Prince of Wales. Some years alterAvanls (as the incident 
is related by Martyn), ^ upon the (|U(?en *5 ap^Kireiit barren- 
ness, the Duke of York Ijeiiig looked on ns the certain siic*- 
cessor to the croAvnr, and his power increasing at court, he took 
the chair on the right-hand of tlic tlirone. Lord (liancellor 
iSliaftesbury, the first day he sat as spcs’ikcr, resoN’ed to rejilace 
the Duke in his jiroper seat. He informed him that he was in 
the wrong chair, and that his place Avns on the other side of the 
throne^ as only heir presuiiiptiA'e. Tin; Duke being iinAvilling to 
<|uit his seat, Lord Shaftesbury told him tliat he could not 
])Toce(!d upon business till the house Avas in form. At length 
the Duke was obliged to submit, but saiii, in a passion, *^3iy 
lonJ, you are a rascal and a villain.” He, with great com- 
posure, iinin(;diatclv replied, *‘l am mu(di obliged to your roA'al 
highness for not (railing me lik(?Avi$e a coAvard and a papist.’ 

Shaftesbury speedily repented of his speech on the (ip(fiiiiig 
of the Session, and a|)ologis(Ml for it on the untenable grouncl 
that he spoke it as the inoiif]ipi(*ee of tho Cabinet or ('abal. 
That he Avas not their mouthpiece Avas proved, Avithin a fcAV 

days, 
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clays, by his speech in answer to Clifford, the Lord Treasurer, 
in a debate on the Declaration of Indulgence, or (according to 
Echard) pniject for establishing a perpetual fund to free 
the King from his dependence on Parliament.’ Before Shaftes- 
bury iiad done speaking, the Duke of York whispered the 
King, who was standing at the fire, ‘ What a rogue you 
have for a Lord Chancellor.’ The King replied, ‘ Cods- 
fish, what a fool have you for a Lord Treasurer.’ Clifford, a 
bigoted Catholic, went heart and hand with tlie Duke: and 
one of Shaftesbury’s objects in supporting the Test Act, including 
the declaration against Transubstantiation, was to displace, on 
the chance of replacing, the Lord Treasurer. On Clifford’s 
I'csignation the coveted staff was given to Osborne, aiterwards 
liiarl of Danby ; and Shaftesbury saw that his power, instead of 
being on die increase, was on tfic wane. Altliough he did not 
at once break with the Court, he seems to have scented the 
Popish Plot and the great Exclusion battles from afar; for, 
allccting to think his life in danger from the Papists, he turned 
his house Into a garrison all the summer ; and, when Purl lament 
met for the autumn Scission of 1673, he stirred up a formidable 
opjKisition ill the Commons to the projected marriage of the 
Duke with Mary of Modena. The cup of his transgressions was 
now full to ovcrilowing, and the King shared the distrust of the 
Popish junto headed by the Duke. It was after sup]x>r at 
tlie Duchess of Portsmouth’s, when the King had drunk freely, 
tliat they jiresscd him to dissolve Parliament. They so far 
succeed^ that he sent the next morning for Shaftesbury, and, 
taking liim into the closet, after some immaterial conversation, 
askecl him If he bad brought his robes, as tlie instant jironigation 
of Parliament had been resolved upon. Shaftesbury intcr])rcted 
this resolution as involving his own dismissal, and cndin.1 a 
manly remonstrance with these words ; ‘ But, sir, you may fancy 
what you please of the lloinish religion, I shall leave this as a 
maxim with you : if you cat sage and butter in the morning, and 
govern well, it will make you more healthy and happy hen^, 
and bring you to heaven much sooner, tlian Po])CTy or the 
exorcisms of its priests.’ 

The prorogation took jilacc, and Shaftesbuiy was re(|uirpd to 
give up the Great Seal to the Attorney-General, Finch; the 
next morning but one, Sunday; November 9th, being fixed for 
the purpose. According to Martyn and Stringer, who arc fol- 
lowed by Lord Campbell and doubted by Mr. Christie, as soon as 
lie (Shaftesbury) arrived at Whitehall, he presently attended the 
King in the closet, while the prevailing party waited in triumph 
to sec him return without the purse. Being alone with the 

King, 
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King, he said, &>, I know you intend to give the Seah to tlw 
Attorney^Generalj hut I am sure your Majesty never designed to 
dismiss me mth contempt,^ The King, always good-humoured, 
replied, Codsfishy my Lord^ I will not do it with any circum- 
stance as may look like an affront/' “ Then, sir/' said the; Earl, 

I desire your Majesty will permit me to carry the Seals before you 
to Chapel, and send for them afterwards to my cnoii house/' To 
this his Majesty re^ily assenting, Shaftesbury entertained him 
with conversation, purposely to tease the courtiers and his suo 
cessor, who, he knew, were u]X)n the rack for fear he should 
prevail upon the King to change his mind. * The King and the 
Chancellor came out of the c*losct talking together and smiling 
as they went to the chapel, which was so contrary to tlic expec- 
tations of those who were present, that some went immediately 
and told the Duke of York that all their measures were bn)ken.’ 

After sermon, Shaftesbury carried the Great Seal home with 
him ; and in the course of the afternoon his brother-in-law', Mr. 
Secretary Coventry, came for it, and is reported to have; said ; 
* My Lord, you are happy ; yim are out of danger, and all safe ; 
but we shall all be ruined and undone ; I dc^sired to be excused 
from this ofllcc, but, being your relation and friend, they put it 
as an affront on me.’ Sliaftc^sbury retplied, with alacrity, ' It is 
only laying down mv gown and ])utting on my sword.’ Martyn 
adds, that he immediately sent for his sword — thus most pn»- 
saically converting a iiictaphoriral form of expression into a 
fact* fyC'" 

It is clear, Irom one of Colbert’s letters, that an attempt wms 
made to induce Shaftesbury to resume ofTice, backed by a covert 
bribe of ten thousand guinc^as from France, ' But now,’ to adopt 
the keen and quaint expressions of linger North, ‘our noble 
Earl and mighty statesman having, ns it seems, missed his aim 
at Court, takes oter to the country party (as it was called) openly. 
And from thenceforward we find tlic party itself at work upon a 
new ffiot. There was no more depending on the King, as for- 
merly, to make him destroy himself tlie sliortcst way, since he 
showed a dexterity to save hiinscilf at any time, by a short turn, 
as if he had learnt the art of his great High (’hanrellor.’ 

7'he City was the principil scene of Slinft(»bury’s machinations, 
and he announced an intention of taking a house thcro for fear of 
having his throat cut by the Papists if he ventured to sleep west of 
Temjde Bar. The King, forgetting that he had not yet assimi- 

* * Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the Clreat Seal, and instantly carried 
over his front of brass and tongue of poison to the ranks of the Opposition.* 
{Maeaulay.) Why tongue of poison ? The expression is aingnlarly inappropriate 
anduiuiut. 

latcd 
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lated tlic Englisli monarchy to the French, sent a message forbid- 
ding him, at his peril, to carry out the intention, and intimating 
that he would do well to go down to the country as soon as the 
weather would permit Amongst other aggressive measures 
against the Court, he carried addresses fora public fast to implore 
the protection of the Almighty for the preservation of Church 
and State against Popish recusants, for die rcmoVtil from office 
of all counsellors Popishly affected, and specifically for the dis- 
missal of the Dukes of Lauderdale and Buckingham, his former 
colleagues in the Cabinet This was in the spring session of 
1674. In the spring session of 1675 he was joined by the Duke 
4)f Buckingham, who had quarrelled witli Charles, and the worthy 
couple worked the ‘ No Popery’ cry in concert The Court party 
retaliated by the introduction of an Act, called ‘ Danby’s Test 
Act,’ requiring from all persons in office or Parliament a decla- 
ration in favour of passive obedience, with an oath ‘never to 
endeavour the alteration of the government in Church or State.’ 
This monstrous measure would have become law but for Shaftes- 
bury’s opposition. ‘Heading a small party in the Lords, and 
with a decided majority against him in the Commons, by his 
skilful management he defeated the Court, and saved the country.’ 
^iuch is the enfiircod admission of Lord Campbell. 

When the Government, hard pressed, pniposed that the oath 
should be merely not to alter the Pnitestant religitm, he asked, 
Where arc the boundaries, or hmv much is meant by the Pro- 
testant religion ? * Tiiereu|K>n the Lord Keeper Finch exclaimed, 
‘Tell it not in Gath, nor publish it in the streets of Ascalon, 
that a Peer of so great parts and eminence as iny noble and 
learned friend, a meinlicr of the ('hiirch of luigland, and the 
champion of the Ueforination, should confess that he does 
not know what is meant by the Pnitestaiit religion!’ This 
(says Stringer) was seconded with gi'eat pleasantness by divers 
of the Lords the Bishops. ‘The Bisho]> of VVIncliester and 
.some oth(*rs of them were pleased to condesreiid to instruct that 
Lord diat the Protestant religion was comprehended in thirty- 
nine Articles, the Liturgy, the Catechism, the Ilomilies, and the 
Canons.’ Then Shaftcsbuiy rose again, as if for the express 
purpose of justifying the remark of Charles, that he knew moi'c 
4livinity than all the Bishops put together ; so learnedly did he 
expatiate on the fallibility of sucb tests and tbc difficulty of 
<>xtnictii]g a clear well-defined rule of faith from any of them. 
Standing near tbc Bishops' lieneb, be overheard one of them, 
jealous prol)ablY of bis encroachments on their peculiar field, 
remark to another, ‘ I wonder when he will have done preach- 
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ing:.’ He immediately tamed round, ^VVhen I am made a 
Bishop^ iny Lord and procccMlcd with his speech. 

This was not the only occasion on which he came into conflict 
with the Bishops. Speaking on a question of privilege and dc*- 
fending the purity of the judicial decisions of the House of Lords 
in spite of notorious attempts to corrupt them, ho said : ' Pray, 
my L<irds, forgive me if, on this occasion, 1 put you in mind of 
committee dinners, and the scandal of it ; as also, those; droves 
Af ladies that attend all causes. It was come to that pass, that 
men hired, or borrowed of tlieir friends, handsome sisters or 
handsome daughters to deliver their ])otitions ; but y(*t, for all 
this, I must say that your judgments have been sacred, unless 
in one or two causes, and those we owe most to that Ilcnchfivm 
whenre tee now apprehend the most dnm/cr* * 

Like O'Connell, Shaftesbury was vain of and renowned for his 
skill in defying authority without infringing the letter of the 
law, and, like O'Connell, he got caught by trusting tiH) much to 
his dexterity. On the mc.'etiiig of Parliament, which had been 
prorogued for a year and three months, in I'ebruary, 1()77, lie 
and his party contended that so prolonged a prorogation was tan- 
tamount to a dissolution, and that there was no lawful ParHanieiit 
in existence. Their arguments were treated as an insult and 
contempt, and after a dedjate of five hours the House of Lords 
resolvcci that Shaftesbury, Jluckiiighazn, Salisbury, and W'liArton 
should retract and a])o]ogise, or be committed to the Tower. 
They were coininitted ; and Shaftesbury, refusing to eoiicur with 
the other three who made the required submission altiT a few 
months, remained a full twelvemonth in the Tower, namely, till 
February, 1678, when, after aggravating his oflence 1)y applying 
for a Habeas Corpus, he obtained his liberty by the inortiiying 
ceremonr of begging pardon of the House of Lords and the King 
(Lord Campbell says) on his knees. Lowered and humiliated as 
he must have been by this episoile, it is clear, from a document 
printed by Mr. Christie, that it was the Duke of Vork who made 
overtures to him, not hcf who made overtures to the Duke, in 1678 ; 
and, before Parliament met in the October of that year, he was 
himself again : the Popish ]ilot had given him the goldim opjNir- 
tunity he jmnted for : 

* Daring the debate upon the Fame qiiefition in the House of (Commons, some 
ladies were in the gallery ]weiiing over the gentlemvii's shoulders. The Speaker 
»ying them called out, ‘ What lioroiigh do those ladies serve for?’ 'lo which 
Mr, William Coventry replieil, • They serve for the S|H!aker*B chamber.' Sir 
Thomas Littleton suggested that the Speaker shoulil suptiosc they were geiitleinen 
with line sleeves dressed like ladles. ‘Yes: but 1 am sure 1 saw petticoats,* 
rejoined the Speaker.— Grey. 

Now 
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' Now manifust of crimes contriyod long sinco 
llo (it bold dofianco with bis Prince, 

Held up tlio bucklor of tlio i)ooplo's cause 
Against tlio crown, and skulked behind the laws. 

Tho wished (jccosion of the Plot lie takes ; 

Some circiiinistanccB finds, but more ho makes ; 

By buzzing emissaries fills the cars 
Of listening crowds with jcalouBios and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 

And proves tho King liimsolf a Jebusito.’ 

If Slmftosbury did nothing worse than prove the king himself 
u Jedmsite (a Roman Catholic), which he notoriously was, the 
plot would have left no stain on his mcinor}*. But although 
neither its inventor nor the suborner of Oates, he certainly lent 
his sanction to its absurdities ; nor is it wholly without warrant 
tliat Lord Cainpliell accusers him of suggesting to the Londoners 
to jirepare for the defence of the city as if a foreign enemy were 
at their gates, and jirompting Sir Thomas Player, the Chamber- 
lain, with the notcfd saying that, ‘ were it not for these precau- 
tions, all the Protestant citizens might rise iiezt morning with 
their throats cut.** There was also real danger from the secret 
compact with fjouis : — 

* Si line truth there was, hut diishtd and brewed with lies 
To please the fools and puzzle all the wise : 

Succeeding times did equal folly call 
Believing iiuthiiig or believing all.’ 

The manner in whicli Macaulay endeavours to clear Russell 
and Sidney is characteristic of the great champion of the Whigs. 
‘The leaders of the country party encouraged the prevailing 
delusion. The most respectable among them, indeed, were 
themselves so far deluded as to believe the greater part of 
the evidence of the plot to be true. Such men as Shaftesbury 
and Buckinghaiii doubtless perceived that the whole was a 
romance. But it was a romance that served tlieir turn ; and to 
their scared consciences, the death of an innocent innn gave no 
more uneasiness than the death of a ]>artridgc.’ The mere death 
of an iniioc'ont man brought about by this romance was not 
enough for the most respectable of the respectables, Lord Russell, 
who denied the king’s power to remit the lianging and qusirtcring ; 
and thus, when the tables w "c turned, was met by the vindictive 
and terrible retort of Cliarlcs ‘ My lonl Russell shall find that 


* Tins wns rivalled or outdone by Sir Boyle Boche in the Irish House of 
Commons, when he said that, if the Inth vehris of 1798 had their way, a guillotine 

would be set up in College-green, and ' our heads will be thrown upon tliat table 
to stare ns in tne face.' 
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I am possessed of tliat pren^tive which, in the case of Lord 
Strafford, he thought fit to deny me.’ 

If faction had seared Shaftesbury’s conscience, there are no 
signs at any time of its having hardened his heart : an impulsive 
is seldom a cruel nature; and his aims were uniformly high. 
The two most important measures of the period were his handi- 
work — the Roman Catholic Disqualification Act, repcaM^ in 
1829 ; and the Habeas Corpus Act, which the soundest political 
thinkers at home and abroad still look upon as the keystone 
of British liberty.* Results arc frequently in an inverse ratio to 
efforts and disjilays. The permanent firaces of the fiercest faction 
fight reconlcd in the annals of party, must be sought rather in our 
political vocabulary than in the Statute Book. The year 1680, 
says Hume, is remarkable for being the epoch of the well known 
epithets of ‘Whig’ «*ind ‘Tory;’ ‘and in that same year,’ adds 
Macaulay, ‘our tongue was enriched with two words, “Mol)” and 
“Sham,” remarkable memorials of a season of tumult and im- 
posture.’ The great ‘ Exclusion ’ battle led to no legislative action, 
and little remains of the decisive debate in the Lords beyond a dim 
and confused image or tradition of a fierce and sustained conflict, 
in which Shaftesbury and Halifax figure as leaders of the 
opposing hosts, not unequally matched in weapons, cunning of 
fence or strategy. The victory rcstinl with Halifax. ‘ lie was 
animated as well by the greatness of the occasion as by a rival- 
ship to his uncle S^ftesbury ; whom, during that day’s debate, 
he seemed, in the judgment of all, to have totally eclipsed. I'hc 
king was present during the whole debate, which was prolongtMl 
till eleven at night.’! This was on the 15th Xoveiiibcr, 1(180. 
in a letter, first brought to light by Mr. Christie, Barillon 
describes a scene on the 2Uth, from which it appears that Shaftes- 
bury was by no means dispirited by his dcicat. The subject was 
a Bill brought in by him to dissolve the king’s iiiarriagr. with 
Catherine of Portugal, on the ground of her l)arrenness : 

‘ Quo of the peers represento*! that the rcnuMly of divom? was very 
imcertaiii, it not being sure that the King w'diM have chiMrun by 
another wife. Upon this Loid Shaftesbury rose, and, pointing to tho 
King, who is almost always by the fireplace, K.iid; “Cuii it bo 
doubted from the Kings mien that he is in a condition t4i liavo 

* Birnet's strange story, that the Habeas G>rpiis Act was firactically carriwl in 
xf counting of a very fiit peer for ten, is partially coiifirmud by 

>Ip. Ohrifitie, who lias ascertained, from a iiiaiinscriiit Journal of the fionls, that 
till! recorded number of votes on llie decisive divisiuu exccedeil by five the total 
number actually present on that day. 

t Hume, ifotti Halifax and Sunderland were m-pliews-iti-law of Shafkeahiipy. 
Handerland acted with him on this occasion. 

children? 
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diildxen ? Ho is not nunc than fifty. 1 Imow pooplo vho arc moro 
than aizty, and do not despair of jnrogony.” All tho House hurst out 
laughing, and tho King laughed with tho rest. 

* Lord Clarendon gave occasion for another great ridicule, saying— 
to contest what had boon alloged of tho barrenness of the Queon — ^that 
ho know her to bo liko other women ; that sho had been ence»»te, and 
given promaturo birth to a child bigger than a rabbit. The King 
remarked, laughingly, to those near, I am not ovcrpleascd to find 
Lord Clarendon so well informed of everything relating to my wifb." 

‘ Tho Bishop of Bochcstei* said that a morriago with a barren 
woman was null by all laws ; and that if a man bemght a horse for his 
brcodiug-stiid, and a mule were given him instead, he was not bound 
to pay tho x>ricc.’ 

Want of space prevents us from reverting to Shaftesbury’s brief 
Presidency of the Council formed by the advice of Temple. The 
rejection of the Exclusion Rill was the crisis or turning-point of his 
fortunes — ex illo retro flucreet sublapm rrferri: the tide of his popu- 
larity was so evidently on the ebb that the court took the strong 
step of arresting him on a charge of high treason and committing 
him to the Tower. On his arrival there, one of the Popish lords, 
whom he had been instrumental in incarcerating, affecting sur])risc 
at finding him among them, he coolly ol)$ervcd that he had been 
lately ill with an ague, and was come to take some Jesuits' powder. 
The finding <if an indictment was an indispensable step, and the 
London Grand Jury, summoned by friendly sheriffs, threw out 
the bill. Will'll the word Ipmramus was read aloud by the oflicer, 
a prolonged shout arose in and aliout the Court, and before it 
had well died awiiy the whole city was in a blaase with bonfires 
and illuminations. The bt?arer of the good news to the prisoner 
found him playing a game of piquet, which he calmly contiiiucd, 
with his Countess — a got up scene, his maligners suggest, like 
that of Richard III. with the bishops and the Prayer-Book on 
receiving the offer of the Crown. When the unusual clamour 
was explained to Charles, he quietly remarked, Mt is a hard 
case that L am the last man to have law and justice in tlic whole 
nation.’ It was all the hanlcr, because the Court ]wty, aided 
by venal lawyers and a corrupt press, had done their best to 
poison law and justice at their source. The pamphleteer, the 
preacher, and the poet strove emulously to prejudice the public 
from whence the jurors were to be taken : the bad pre-eminence 
was won by die highest genius, and the pride and pleasure with 
which we read one of the finest poems in our tongue are dashed 
by reflecting on the nature of its inspiration and its aim. * Ab- 
salom and Achitophel ’ was published on the 17th November, 
1681, just one week before the bill of indictment was preferred 

Y 2 at 
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at tlie 01(1 Bailey ; and if not (like ‘ The Medal ’) planned and 
paid for by tlie Kin?, it was undeniably caoinixised tri curry favour 
with the Court.* 

^ Macaulay thinks that the reader will at once perceive a con- 
siderable difference between Butler’s 

‘ Politician 

With moro heads than a boast in vision.’ 

and the Achitophcl of Drydcn ; and ho contrasts the lines in 
which Butler dwells on Shaftesbury’s skill in anticipating: 
changes and providing for his own safety with the lines in 
which Dryden gives prominence to ‘ his violent passion, im- 
placable revenge, and l^ldncss amounting to temerity : ’ — 

‘A daring pilot in extremity 
Pleascxl with tlio danger when tlio waves went high, 

Hu sought the Etoriiis ; but, for n caliii unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.’ 

‘The dates of the two poems will,’ he suggests, ‘explain this 
discrepancy: the third part of “ Unci i bras having aj)])earr(l in 
1678, when the character of Sliafteshiirv lind ns yet hc'cn im- 
perfectly developed.* Whatever the difference in the iimmU* of 
treatment, there is no discrepancy. The lines iininedintely 
preceding those which Macaulay (piotes from ‘i liulibras’ rim 
thus : — 

‘ So little did ho uiidcrKiaiid 
Tho dusp’rato feats ho took in hand, 

Fur when h'lmd got liiiiiKelf a iiiiiiio 
Fur fraud and tricks, ho spoilM his guino. 

, Had forced his neck into u iiooso 
To show his play ut Fust and Loose*, 

And when ho chanc’d t’escapo, mistook 
For art und subtlety, his Inek.’ 

Both poets proved right in this their common estimate of his 
over-daring confidence. Irretrievably coiiiinittiMl aguiiis; thir 
Court, he saw no hope of safety cxc(*pt in a change! of goverii- 
in(!ut to ho brought alxiut by aii insurrifctioiiary movement, 
which should prevent the Duke’s succession to tlu! throne. He 
boosted of having ten thousand ‘brisk boys’ in the (..'ity reaily to 
rise at liis command, was loud in Iiis rejiroaclif^s of the VVliig 
leaders for their luki^warinness, and was actually at liide-aiid- 

• In the Memoir prefixed to the (ilotw edition of the • Pncticul Works of John 
Dryden, and in the Hinpraiiliieal Iiitifjdiictinn to his vditi(»ii of ‘ St-li'ct Poenis of 
Dryden/ printed at the Clarendon PicM, Mr. Cliriatie atates that Vv siilijecl of 
the pwm of ‘Abaalom and Achiiuphcl* is said to have been Mi;!grsU'd hy the 
Kinfi: himseir More than a hundred corrections of tl.c text, u ith ir.uny valuable 
fiotes, have been supplied by Mr. Chiistiv in these editions. 

seek, 
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seek, to fivoid being arrested, wlien lie was informed by a friend. 
Lord Monlaunt, of a conference in the apartments of the Duchess 
of Portsinouth, of whicdi he was 8iisi)cctcd to be the subject. 

* jMy Lord,’ wen; his reported words, * you arc a young man of 
honour, and would not deceive me ; if this has happencci, 1 must 
be gone to-night.’ He start(Kl iin mediately, in the dress of a 
Presbyterian minister, for Harwich, where he was detained eight 
or ten days by contrary winds, lie got off at last in an open 
boat, and, after a perilous voyage, reached the const of Holland 
and repaired to Amsterdam, lie presented himself amongst his 
old eniMiiies, the Dutch, like Coriolanus amongst the V^ilscians. 
'1\) place him under the zegis of their laws, it was necessary 
that Ik; should be made free of the City, and his freedom was 
conferr(‘d in a form which, by a touch of sarcasm, places the 
generosity of the (]!orporatioti in broad relief: — * Carthago 
non adhiie deleta Comitem dc Shaftesbury in gremio suo re- 
cipere vidt.’ They also hung up his ])OTtrait in their hall, and 
{according to Lord Campbell), with a view of reciprocating their 
hospitality, he took a large house, set up a handsome establish- 
ment, and began a series of entertainments, when he had an 
Attack of gout in the stoinacdi which proved fatal. He died on 
the 21st January, lCt^3, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
Their High Mightinesses of the States honoured his memory 
by going into mourning and other tokens of respect. His lx)dy 
was conveyed across the Channel in a vessel hung witli black 
and adoriHfd with streamers and escutcheons. It was met at 
i’oole, ill J)<irsctshire, by tlie priiicl]>al gentlemen of the county, 
forming a guard of honour for the funeral, which t(K>k place at 
WiinlMn'iie St. Giles. 

(5 ray asks in his ‘ l-lcgy,' — 

‘ Can slori*!d urn or animated bust 
Jliick to its inaiisioii call the tlccting hroath? 

Oau honour K voice t»rovuko the silent dust. 

Or ilattoiy s(M)tho tliu dull cold car of death V 

Urns and busts, honour and llattcry, can do none of these 
things ; but spontaneous, impulsive, and disinterested tributes to 
the dead may repair injustice to the living, may soften if not 
repel calumny, may recal gcMid qualities to be set against bad, 
anil so assist the impartial jiidgiiumt of posterity. We cannot 
belie\e that Shaftesbury would have lieen so received as an 
exile, or so honoured at his death, if (as Macaulay states) 'his 
life was such that every prt of it, as if by a skilful contrivance, 
reflects infamy on the other tliat ' his advocates had better 
leave liini wliera they find him that ' for him there is no escape 

upwards;’ 
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upwards that * every outlet by which he can creep out of his 
present position is one which lets him down into a still lower and 
fouler depth of infamy.’ Neither is it probable that, if such bitter 
words could be justly appliorl to him, he would have acquired 
the warm friendship an<l esteem of Locke, who lived in confi- 
dential intimacy with him from the commencement of dicir 
acquaintance in 1666 till his death, and left a memoir of him 
full of glowing praise. 

The marked readiness of those who lived most with him to 
condone his errors, is in a great measure explicable by the fact 
that his personal merit was great, his private honour without a 
stain, his disposition kindly and generous ; and that he lived in 
times when public virtue had fallen into such desuetude that the 
want of it was hardly considered a reproach. Whatever we know 
(and we know a great deal) of his domestic life is to his credit ; 
and his family evidently regarded his affectation «>f royal morals 
as a matter of policy, lietokeiiing no profligacy at hc>art. It is on 
record that, when most anxious to confirm his interest at court, 
he refused to sanction grants of public money to the king’s mis- 
tresses ; he disdained the French money whicdi patriots, like 
Algernon S^'dney, pocketed without reserve; and he odded 
nothing to his patrimony from the edeven years’ tenure of an oflice 
(the Chancellorship of the Fxche(pior) in and by whii h one of 
Macaulay’s pet statesmen, Montagu, became fabulously rich in 
four. His integrity, therefore, is not so much his weak point 
as his inecjiisistcncy, — rendered prominent and glaring by the fire 
and energy he threw into every part he played and every eiitm-- 
prisc he undertook. Mis was pre-cun inently the faulting ambi- 
tion which u’erlcaps itself, and falls on the other.’ His changes 
from camp to camp were not worse than those* of most of his 
contemporaries, but they were more noted, from the circumstance 
that his banner was always flaming in the van. It was in the 
common course of things that, having broken with the ( 'ahal for 
going too far in favour of |Ki|K*ry and arbitrary power, he should 
make * No Popery I’ and ‘ Lilicrty !’ his war-cries in the ensuing 
warfare, which he wagcMl fiercely, but not ungcmcrously. But his 
love of power was grasping and unscrupulous. It was like the 
Scotchman’s love of money — tjtiocitntpte tnoflo rcm. He would 
have power at all haxards, by any means, at any cost of prin- 
ciple. ^ He would wheedle it from the populace, if he could not 
extort it from the Crown — 

‘ Flcctero si ucquoo siipcros, Acdicronta niovobo.’ 

But (we agree with Mr. Christie;) he may have been headstrong, 
impatient, volatile : ho was not mercenary, he was not (in the 

narrow 
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narrov^ way) sclf-seeklngf ; and no imputation, or even suspicion, 
lies on him, in any part of his career, of treachery or falsehood. 
He betrayed no counsel or confidence ; and there was nothing 
cruel or vindictive in his aggressive measures, which were 
strictly measures of self-defence. When he moved the Exclusion 
Bill, he crossed the Rubicon : the die was cast : he thenceforth 
carried his life and fortune in his hand. 

The difficulty of an'iviiig at a satisfactory conclusion touching 
Shaftesbury is finely and forcibly expressed by Lord Lvtton in 
‘St. Stephen’s:’— 

‘ Wild os the sliapcs invoked by iniigio spell, 

Dire and grotesque, lichold Acliitophcl ! 

Dark convict, seai'od by Uistory's branding curse. 

And hung in chains from Diydcn's lofty verse. 

Yet who has pici'ced tlio labyrinth of that brain ? 

Who plumbed tliat gmiins, both so vast and vuin V 
What moved its depths? Ambition? I’ossion? Whim? 

This day a Strafford, and the next a Fyiii. 

Is it, ill truth, as Drydoii hath implied ? 

Was his great wit to madness near allied ? " 

Accept that guess, and it explains the man : 
licject, — and siilve the nddlc if you can.’ 

Wo reject this guess or theory at the risk of leaving the riddle 
unsolved. 'I’here was no sign, trace, or token of madness in 
IShaftesliurv at any time. Ills wildest projects, his most daring 
courses were preiiicditatcd. In the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of his ambition, he never lost his habit of self-exami- 
nation or his self-eominand. His mind resembled the rorking- 
stonc in the stability with which, after being moved or shaken, 
it settled upon its base. 

‘How often,’ exclaims Lord Stanhope, in reference to the 
calumnies IcvcUchI at Marlborough and Somers, ‘ have such malig- 
nant falsehoods <lampod the brightest energies and discouraged 
the most active jmtriotism. They have quelled spirits which 
had not shrunk before embattled armic;s, which had confronted 
the terrors of a parliamcntaTv impeachment, the Tower, and the 
block ! * Adopting this reflection, Mr. Christie remarks that 
Shaftesbury ‘ bore with heroic calmness and Christian temper 
the gibes, accusations, and persecutions showered upon him.’ 
We should not like to answer for his Christianity so far as it 
depended uimn faith ; but that he possessed the Christian quality 
of charity in perfection is attested hy the widowed Lafly Russell, 
who said that she had never seen any one more free from gall or 
bitterness against foes. 

Ill conversation with Locke, he broached two theories of 
character and conduct which tlirow light ppon his own : 

‘Ho 
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* Ho vroH wont to say that wisdom lay in tho heart, and not in tho 
head, and that it was not tho want of kiiowledgo but tho iterrcrBonosa 
of will that filled men’s actions with folly, and their lives with 
disorder. 

* That there witc, in every one, two men, tlio wise and tho foolish, 
and that each of them must be allowed his turn. If you would liavo 
tlio wise, tho grave, and tho sorious, always to nilo and liavu the sway, 
tho fof>l Avoulil grow so peevish and trouhlesoiue, that ho would put 
tho wise mail out of order, and moko him lit for nothing : he must 
havo his times of being let loose to follow liis fancies, and jday his 
gambols, if you would have your businoss go on smootlily.* 

‘ 1 have heard liim also sjiy (rontiiiues Locke) that he desired 
no more of any man but that he would talk: if ho would talk, 
said he, let him talk as he pleases. And, indeed, I never knew 
any one pemetrate so quickly into men’s breasts, and, from a small 
opening, survey that dark cabinet, ns he would, lie would 
understand men’s true errand as scmiii as they had opened their 
mouths and begun their story, in ap])earaiice to another j)ur- 
pose.’ One instance lias been given, and Locke ntlates another. 
Shaftesbury and Sir Hichanl Onslow dined bv invitation with 
Sir John Denham, an elderly widower, who bi*fore dinner told 
them that he wished to take their advice upon a subject of ileeji 
import to his happiness, namely, whether h(? should -or should not 
marry his housekeeper, for whom he had long ent(;rtained aflifc- 
tion and esteem Sir Richard Onslow was beginning a strong 
protest, wlien, looking their host steadily in the face, Shaftesbury 
asked, ‘Arc you not married to her already ?’ and he confessed 
that he was. ‘ Well, then,’ said Shaftesbury, ‘ there is nothing 
left but to send for her to join ns at dinner.’ On their leaving 
the house, Sir Richard Onslow asked what put him on the scent. 
‘The man and the manner,’ he replied, ‘ gave; me a suspicicin that, 
having done a foolish thing, he was desirous toct>ver himself with 
the authority of our advice. I thought it good to he sure before 
you went any farther, and you see what came of it.’ 

Uis ready wit and humour were inexhaustible. Sjieaker 
Onslow relates that Shaftesbury was one tlay conveu'sing with a 
friend with a lady in the room. Unconscious of h(*r presciic(% 
he observed aloud : ‘ Men of sense are all of one nfligioii.’ * And 
what religion is that?’ she bnikc in. I'lic liarl, turning round 
and bowing, replied, ‘ T/uit^ Madam, men of simse iievi?r tell.’ 

When (11580} he was living sit Thanet Mouse, A Idersgato Street, 
a country clergyman impiired for ‘my lord,’ and, being iiUro- 
duced, fell upon bis knees iM'forc l^inl Shaftesbury (who was in 
a grey silk dressing-gown), nud sairl, ‘ My Lord, I huinhiy ask 
your hlc*ssing.' The Marl held his hand over him and said, ‘ I 

give 
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give j'ou my blessing as Earl of Shaftesbury, which perhaps may 
do you as much good as my Lord of London’s ; hut he lives over 
the irnyJ The clergyman started to his feet and ran out of the 
house as if pursued by the Evil One, with whom Shaftesbury 
was then commonly identified liy the Church. 

Lord Campbell says that ‘as to his literary merit he was 
infinitely inferior to Ihilingbrokc,’ which he was; and Lord 
Macaulay says that ‘ nothing that remains from the pen of Shaftes- 
bury will bmr a comparison with the political tracts of Halifax.' 
D(x>s anytliing remain of Halifax that will bear a comparison 
in its way witli Shaftesbury’s sketch of Mr. Hastings? But it is 
not as an author or man of letters that Shaftesbury must be judged, 
but as a man of thought and action, a politician, an orator, a 
statesman, a master mind made up of many varying gifts and 
qualities, a ‘great faulty human being’ in whom the faults arc 
indissolubly blended with the greatness. 

It was to Shaftesbury’s only surviving son that Drydcn alluded 
in the lines : 

‘ And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that imfeathorM two-legged thing, a sou, 

(lot, w'hile Ills Hoid did huddled notions try, 

AikI Imii'u a sliajielcss lump, liku iiiiarehy.’ 

This son was a vc^y handsome innii, and these lines were sup- 
posed t(» point to his inferiority of understanding. They were 
more resented by his son, the tliird Karl, author of tlie ‘Charac- 
teristics,* tliaii any other jmrtion of the satire. After the third 
Karl, occurs a long interval, during which no lineal descendant 
rose to celebrity. But let not those who maintain the licrcditarv 
quality of genius or character, despair ; for in this instance we 
arc reniindiMl of the river which, after running many miles undcr- 
gnmnd, emerges clearer, purer, and less turbid than at its source. 
After a noiseless descent of nearly two centuries, the name and 
honours of the Karls of Shaftesbury have devolved ujion one who 
inherits all the domestic virtues, with much of the capacity, 
intellectual vigour, high courage, and eager animated clixiucncc 
of their founder — one in whom ambition is chastened by the 
pure aims which make ambition virtue — who luis uniformly em- 
ployed his advantages of rank, wealth, and station to alleviate 
human misery, to improve the moral and material contlitum 
of the pcNir — who stands pri*-emiiient amongst British nobles for 
elevated, disinterested, untiring benevolence and philanthropy. 


Art. II. 
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Art. II. — Tho Haavdicritinp of Jmius Profesdomlly Investv^ 
ffoted. By Mr. Charles Chabot, Expert. }Vith Preface and 
Collateral Evidence. By the Hon. Edward Twisleton. London. 
4to. 1871. 

T he Work, the title of which is placed at the head of the 
present article, possesses a value quite independent of 
the immediate question which it discusses. Its direct object is 
to prove by a minute and exhaustive examination of the Juiiian 
manuscripts and of the letters of Sir Philip Francis, that both of 
them were handwritten by the same jxtrson; but indirectly it 
supplies most valuable information and rules for giiidan(*e to those 
engaged in the investigation of subjects in which a comparison 
of handwriting is more or less involved. It owes its origin, to 
a great extent, to accidental circumstances, which have such an 
important bearing upon the investigation before us, that it is 
necessary to set them forth fully : — 

* In the Christmas season 4)f 1770, or 1771/ says Mr. Twisleton, 
‘ when Mr. Francis was on a visit tu his father at Ikth, he daiiml at 
the Ass4.‘iuhly Itoonis iiiei'o than one evening with ti young huly named 
Miss Giles. This huly, Ixirn in 1751, was dauglitcT of Daniel Giles, 
Esq., afterwards Governor of the Bank of England ; and in January, 
1772, she becamo Mrs. King by marrying Joseph King, Esq., of 
Tapluw. It was the custom at halls a liiiiidri;d years ago for a lady to 
retain the some partner during ilio whole of the evening ; so that the 
fact of Miss Giles having thus danced with Mr. Francis would imply 
moru of on acquaintance tlmn would iiecejwarily be invidvod in a young 
lady’s dancing with a gentleman at the present day. Subsequently, 
slie received an Anonymous Xot(;, enclosing Anonymous cmnplimoutiu'y 
Verses, both of which she bclicviHl to have been sent to her by liiui. 

‘ Tlie note was in the frdlowing words : — 

* The incloscsl pa]K!r of Verses was found this muniing by Accident. 
The jKirson who found them, not knowing to whom they belong, is 
obliged to trust to his own Jud^ient, and takes for granted tlmt they 
could only lie meant for Miss Giles.’ 

‘ The Verses were os follows: — 

1 . 

‘ Whf^n nature lias, happily, finished her Part, 

There is Work enough left for the Graces ; 

’Tis harder to keep than to conquer tho Heart ; 

Wo admire and forget pretty Faces, 

2 . 

In the Schrxd of the Graces, by Venus aitciidod, 

Bediuda improves ev’ry Hour ; 

They tell her that Beauty itself may be mended, 

And show her the use of her Pow’r, 


They 
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3. 

Thoy iJonc hayo iuBtructed tlio fortunato Maid 
In Motion, in Spocch, and Address ; 

They gavo her tliat wonderful Smilo to persuade, 

And the Language of Looks to express. 

4. 

lliey directed her Eye, they pointed the Dai-t, 

And have taught her a dangerous Skill ; 

For whetiier she aims at the Hood or the Heart, 

Slic eau wound if slio pleases, or kill. 

‘ The Verses and the Note arc each written on a sepaiato sheet of 
common letter pajicr, and the handwriting of the two is different. 
The reason of this is obvious. The humour of the compliment xe- 
qnii'cd sneli u difference. The two documents, though wliolly uncon- 
nected with St. Valentine 8 Day, must bo regarded in the light of a 
valentine ; the cKsential idea of which is, that whereas certain Verses 
in praise of a ^’oung lady had been found by accident, Miss Giles alono 
merited such praises and the Verses were therefore sent to her as to 
the person for whom they were intended. Hence, it would have been 
out of keeping with the plan of the Yaleiitiuo if the Verses and tho 
Note hatl been in tho same, handwriting.’ 

W» need not for our pi'csent purpose redate how the exist- 
ence of the two doc^uinents came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Twislcton, and how he has been enabled to make public use of 
them. That the two documents were really sent by Francis to 
Miss ( I lies no one can entertain any reasonable doubt after 
perusing Mr. Twisleton’s narrative, and one circumstance, which 
we shall prcrseiitly lay before our readers, places the fact beyond 
question. 

The connexion of these two documents with the investigation 
into the handwriting of Junius arises thus. The Anonymous 
Note is in the handwriting of Junius. This will be at once 
evident, we think, to any one who conqiarcs the facsimile of the 
Note with the facsimiles of the Juniau Manuscripts, and is 
placed bi*yond all question by the Ueport of Mr. Netherclift, 
printed in the volume before us, in which he proves, by de- 
tailed reasonings, that the two must have been nandwritten by 
the same person. As the An. ^ous Note was in the hand- 
writing of Junius, and as Francis hail evidently sent it, it was 
taken for granted as a natural con8cq|ucncc that the Anonymous 
Verses were in the natural handwriting of Francis. This was 
at first the opinion of Mr. Twislcton himself and of many otlier 
literary and legal gentlemen to whom he showed the verses^ and 
it was confirm^ by the external evidence and the tradition among 
the descendants of Mrs. King. But now comes the most inte- 
resting 
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resting^ part of tlie story. Mr. Twisicton, whose caution .and 
love of truth arc most strikingly exhibited in ev6ry point of the 
investigation, would not finally adopt this conclusion till it had 
been verified by a prolesslonal expert. Ho accordingly applied 
to Mr. Nctherclift, who had previously exanilnod the hand- 
writing of the Anonymous Note, as we have already said ; but 
finding that this gentleman, in eoiis(*quence of .a serious illness, 
could not undertake the investigation, he placed the case in the 
hands of Mr. Cliabot, aiiotlier professional expeu't. .Mr. ('habut, 
however, after comparing the Verses with the Letters of Francis, 
pronounced an opinion directly contrary to what was expected, 
lie maintained not only tlmt he should not he justifietl in 
stating that the \'crses were in the handwriting of Francis, but 
lie thought that lie could prove the negative, vi/.. that h'raiicis 
had no^ and could not have, handwritten the V'ersi^s; anil in 
corroboration of this opinion he pointed out numerous ])(*culiari- 
ties in the Verses wliicrh wcu'c not in the l^etters, and numerous 
peculiarities in the Letters wliicli were not in the* V(‘rs(‘s. 

And here we in.ay remark, in passing, that tlie conduct of 
Mr. Chabot on this oc'casioii should he borne in mind by those 
who are in the habit of indulging in insinuations against experts.'* 
^Ir. Cliabot, in giving this ojiiiiioii, shewed his independence hy 
opposing the views of the person by whom lot was proff^ssionally 
employed. In fact, the case which he liad been called in to support 
seemed to have broken down in conseipieiice of liis (evidence*. 
Mr. Twisleton at once .*ir(|nicsccfl in the professional opinion of 
Mr, Cbahot ; but recolhicrting from tlie recently piihlishiMl ‘ Life 
of Francis’ that his ccjusin and familiar frieiKl, .Mr. Kichard 
Tilghman, was with Francis .at Hath when the Verses wcm'c sent 
to Miss Giles, it stru<'k Mr. Twisleton that Francis might 
possibly have availed liiinsidf of the s(?rvices cd' 'J'ilghinaii as an 
amanuensis. Fortunately, in the Letter Hook of l''raiiris, wl.dirli 
was in Mr. Twisleton’s possession, tlien* wvre six Letters written 

* The following observations of Mr. 'l'H-i>lt.'toii on tin* siilijeet of * fX|iL‘rt.s ' de- 
serve to lie remeinhcred in (lie present investigation. - 'The word *'i'Xpert" is 
often used very hKis^dy. It is t'iit|iienlly iiMrd to di'i»ignate iitliiigriiphers, or gci - 
tlemeii cfiiiueeted with hanks, vie* eoiiie fnrwunl :i.s witinsses one.* or iwicv in 
their lives to expre.-^ their heiief lint a |i:irtien]ar document was nr was nut written 
hy a certain iiiilividiial. 'I'lii* word has, thvii, a iniraning very dill'ereiit fniin that 
or general cxtierts in handwriting, ivtruguised as siieli in eoiirts of justice, like Mr. 
Chabot and Mr. Nelherelift, to whom easi*s of disputed writing nre Kysteiiiaticiilly 
submitted from time to lime for their professional opinion, uinl who are prepiiretl 
to state detailed reasfHjs for every .^iieJi opinion wliirh they give. Having tnken 
some jiaiiis to ascertain this jioji.i, I have lH*eii nssureil that during the last lifty 
yearn the number of such I'X peris iii I.0111I011 has been very few, and that there an* 
only two sueli experts in London praetiee now. Ilein-e, tales uhoiit experts shoiild 
be received with ilistriist, unless liuntes and pariiviilars are iiivnliuned, so that it 
2uay be ascertained in what sense the wonl •• expert " is ii-eil.’ 


to 
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to Francis by Tilghman. These were now submitted, tc^ether 
with the Verses, to Mr. Chabot, who expressed his unhesitating 
conviction that the Verses were in the handwriting of Tilghman, 
and embodied his opinion in one of the Reports here printed. 
It would seem that Francis, with his usual caution, was unwilling 
to bring his own handwriting into any connection with that of 
Junius, and accordingly wrote the Note himself in the Junian 
hand, employing his friend Tilghman to copy the Verses, who 
probably never saw the Note. 

We have already referred our readers to Mr. Twisleton’s nar- 
rative for the proof of die essential ]n)int that the Note and the 
Verses came from Francis ; but we will now mention the circum- 
stance to which we alluded, and which proves incontestably that 
Tilghman was aetjuaintod with the Verses. In 1772 Francis, 
who was in Italy, wrote a letter to Dr. John Campbell, a 
leading liltiratmr of the day. He was evidently proud of this 
letter, and attached so much importance to it, that he sent a copy 
of it to his friend Tilghman, who had returned to Philadelphia 
in AincTica, of which place he was a natii’c. The letter con- 
tains the following Latin l^igram, which Francis wrote upon a 
marble lion in the Medici Palace : — 

‘ Ungue ociiloqiic iiiinax, orisqno horreudus hiatu, 
liiqicria in sylvis tristia suliis liabct. 

Hiinc catuli fiiginiit, conjiix, fiilviquo porentes, 

Vix duiniiii gressus auserit umbra sequi/ 

Tilghman fully appreciated l^Vnncis's letter to Dr. Campbell, 
but, in regard to the epigram, ho indulged in the following 
criticism in his reply : * 1 have no objection to the epigram of 
the old lion, provideil you will change the word conception for 
translation, or imitation : — 

“ Ho roared so loud and looketl so wroidrous grim, 

His very shadow durst not follow him” — Vide Pope ircpi BaA>w. 

I have written this, partly out of revenge, and partly to show 
my reading and knowledge of languages.* This criticism would 
be naturally unpalatable to Francis, who, accordingly, in a Letter, 
which has not been preserved, seems to have waged battle for 
tbc originality of his cpigmin. Tilghman replied in the fol- 
lowing letter, which ends with the quotation of the two first lines 
of the second stanza of the Verses:— 

‘ Mr nxAU Francis, 

* I have receiv’d your pocket of the 17th of July. You arc 
very tenaciouB of your opigmni. 1 obsorve you contend for it as if 
your reputation os a poet depended on it. 1 did not condemn the 

composition — 
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oompoBitioii — I anlj said it was' not an ori^nal, and I say so still ; 
but yot I am ready to allow yon can ufeave original^ becanso 

“ In the School of tho Graces, by Yeuns attended, 

Belinda improves ov’ry hour. ” ’ 

Upon this Mr. Twisleton remarks : — 

' Now, on an attentive consideration of this paragraph, it seoms 
clear that Tilghman himself cannot bo rogordod os tho anther of tho 
tgro lines, inasmuch as, in that c^ tho qnotation of them would bo 
wanting in point, and bo nearly irrelevant. Tho subject under dis- 
cussion is a poeticfld composition of Francis, and Tilghman, while ho 
stoutly denies tho origimwty of tliat jiarticuhir composition, declares 
himsedf ready to allow that Francis can weave originals, and then 
quotes tlio two lines of tlio Verses, lliis quotation wonld he singu- 
larly inappnipiiato if Tilghman was merely quoting two lines of his 
oun composition ; while it was apposite, and niiglit have been soothing 
to Francis after tiio assault on his epigram, if it alluded to Francis's 
Yorscs. The latter, therefore, may safely Ix) adoiitoil as tho cumxst 
explanation of tho passage; and tho meaning of it is very much tlio 
same as if Tilghman had written, “ I deny that tho conception of your 
epigram was original, but I do utit deny that you can weave originals, 
for yonr power to do this has been proved by your verses on Belinda.” 
At tho same time, ho probably quottnl tboso two luvrticnliir lines from 
a catch of fancy in a play of words ; to say that, as Belinda, in tbo 
School of tho Graces, "impwivd cv'ryliour,” so Fmneis improved 
what ho iKjiTowod, and thus mode his compositions originals.' 

The circumstances we have narrated above having enabled 
Mr. Twisleton to test the sagacity and imiepoiidcncre of Mr. 
Chabot, it occurred to him as proliahlc that, if sudicient niiitorials 
were placed at Mr. Clmbot’s disposal, ho would be able to give a 
sound opinion on the much more important question wliethcr 
Sir Philip Francis did, nr did nf>t, hand write the Letters of 
Junius. In regard to Francis, Mr. Twisleton procured, from 
a grand-daughter of Sir I'hilip Francis, through Mr. Meri- 
valc, one of the two authors of the * Life of Francois,’ a Lottf*r- 
Book containing forty-two original Letters written and sent by 
Francis to his brother-in-law or to his wife in the years from 
1767 to 1771 inclusive. And in rcganl to Junius, not only had 
the Trustees of the British Museum recently purchased all the 
original Letters and writings of Junius in the possession of Mrs. 
Parkes, which had belonged first to Mr. Henry Dick VYoodfall, 
and afterwards to her late husband, Mr, Parkes, but Mr. Murray 
readily gjive access to the original Manuscripts of the letters of 
Junius to Mr. Grenville which were in his possession. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Twisleton gave formal written instruc- 
tions to Mr. Chabot *that he should submit the handwriting of 

Junius 
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Junius to a searching comparison with the Letters of Sir Philip 
Francis, and should state, professionally, his opinion in writing 
whether the Lettcn of Francis and of Junius respectively were, 
or were not, written by the same hand.* 

Subsequently Mr. Twisleton requested Mr. Chabot to report 
whether the negative could, or could not, be proved respecting 
Lady Temple and Lord George Sackville^ as well as the affirmoF 
tive respecting Sir Philip Francis. This request was suggested 
to Mr. Twisleton by what had passed respecting the Anonymou# 
Verses, when Mr. Chabot had negatived Francis's claim before 
Tilghinan had been discovered as their handwriter; and it 
seemed to Mr. Twisleton interesting to ascertain whether there 
were, or were not, any habits or peculiarities of writing in Lady 
Temple, or Lonl (leorge Sac;kville, which appeared to Mr. 
Chabot incompatible, or not easily to be reconciled, with habits 
or peculiarities in the handwriting of Junius. 

'Flic result is contained in two elaborate Reports, occupying 
197 quarto pages, one on the handwriting of Sir Philip Francis, 
and the other on the handwritings of Lady Temple, Lord George 
Sackville, and othera These are followed by facsimiles, taken 
by photo-lithography, of the letters of Junius and of the prixif- 
sheets of these letters, as well as by similar facsimiles of the 
letters of Sir l%ilip Francis and of the other persons to whom 
the authorship of the J unian Letters has been at various times 
ascribc'd. Thus we have an amount of evidence which has never 
previously been presentcnl to the public ; and, indeed, as far as 
Francis is concerned, all the facsimiles of his autographs which 
have been published in ‘Junius Identified,* in the ‘Chatham 
Correspondence,* and in the ‘ Memoirs of Sir P. Francis,’ do not, 
combined, quite equal in the number of words the first Letter of 
Fmneis contained in the volume before us. 

There is one peculiar feature in these Ue}K>rts to which Mr. 
Twisleton directs special attention : — 

‘ Ah fur as is known, they are the only instance in which an expoH 
has deliberately published the result of his investigations into tho 
handwriting of Jimins and Fmneis; and most undoubtedly, they are 
the only instance in which any such expert has written professionally, 
and Bn1)Kerihod his iiamo to his oxniiioii. Still, although Mr. Chalot 
has written his lloiKulis under professional responsilnlity, and they 
thus dcHcrvo to be read with mom tlian ordinary attention, ho is de- 
sirous— .'ind I publish his Reports with tho some desire— that his cou- 
clnsinns should in no respect bo occopted on grounds of mere authority, 
but that they should bo judged of entirely by thu reasons which he 
advances in their behalf.’ 

In seeking to prove that two different handwritings have been 

made 
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made use of by tbc same person, it is important to observe the 
method pursued in the investigation. Most persons are content 
ivith a general comparison, without endeavouring to ascertain the 

C inciples which govern the handwriting, or the characteristic 
ibits in the two handwritings under discussion. Iliey thus form 
their judgment by the impression left upon their minds by general 
similarity, without that careful examination of the peculiar and 
distinctive formations of individual letters which characterise 
ihe writing. * The principles which underlie all proof by com- 
parison of handwritings are very simple, and when distinctly 
enunciated, appear to be self-evident To prove that two docu- 
ments were written by the same hand, coincidences must be 
shown to exist in them which cannot be accidental. To pmvc 
that two documents were written bydiflerent hands, discrepancies 
must be pointed out in them which cannot lie accounted for by 
accident or by disguise. These principles are easy to under- 
stand, but to exemplify them in observations is by no means 
always easy.’ It is the merit of these Reports that they give an 
analysis of the handwriting by examining separately the elements 
or letters of which it is (composed. It would lx; impossible, how- 
ever, to convey any adetjuatc idea of the method pursued by Mr. 
Chabot in his investigation without entering into minute details ; 
and even then they W'ould be hardly intelligible without constant 
reference to the lithographed plates, which wc; have not the 
means of reproducing on our pages. Rut we can ])roinise such 
of our readers as will take the trouble to study Air. Chaliot's 
remarks and reasoning, with the help of the litliograjihcHl ]>lates, 
a rich mine of instruction on a subject which had never yet 
been explained in any systematic treatise. We may first 
state in general the conclusions at which Mr. Chabot has 
arrived on the long-disputed controversy respecting tlie Juniaii 
handwriting. 

* I find geiiernlly,’ says Mr. ClialMit, ‘ in Iho writing of the Lelfcrs 
of Sir riiilip P'mtieis so iiiuch variety in the ffirmatinn of all loiters 
which admit of variety as to render his handwriting diflicnlt to disguise 
in any ordinary manner, and eonscupicntly easy to identify. I discover 
also in the writing of the Letters and MiuiiiKeripts of •TiiniiiH variations 
in the formation of certain letters, in some <mikck very multifarious, 
and of frequent occurrence, and tliat these ruriiiiionH closely cor- 
respond witli those observed in the writing of Sir I’liilip Fnuicis. 
They arc, however, cliiefiy confined to the small letlors in both hand- 
writings ; the habitiinl formation of cnjiital letters being seldom de- 
parted from in any essential jiarficular in cither. I find also, in s<mio 
instaiiocB, wherein Jnnins makes exaggerated formations of ceilain 
letters, exact counterparts of them are to l)o found in the writing of 
Sir Philip Francis, and in some cases as nearly os possible with the 
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Bomo fi^noni^. I fnrtlior find in tlio liaiulwTitiiig of Sir Philip 
FiiinciH a ropctition of all, or nearly all, tho loading fcaturcR an«l 
peculiar Imbits of writing, independent of tho fonuationn of lottors, 
wliich 80 dintingnish tlio Juniaii writing. Thcao ore so numerous, ho 
varied, and in soino cases so distinctive, that, when taken colhx.^tivcly, 
it is Kcaixsely within the limits of poHsibility that they can bo found in 
tho handwriting of any two persons. 1 am, thorofurc, in'osistibly 
driven to tho oonolnsioii that the Jnuiuu Manuscripts and tho foi’ty- 
foiir Letters of Francis have all been written by one and tho sonio 
luind.’ 

It is obvious, upon a momentary glance, that the letters of 
J unius arc written in a feigned hand : — 

‘ Upon examination, 1 find that the priiioi 2 )iil features of the disguise 
eoiiKist of tho very common iiractice of altering tho accustomed slo 2 )C, 
and, in many eases, writing in a Kmallcr hand, whilst tliat which is of 
more importance^, viz. Hut radical fonns of letters, is repeatedly neg- 
lected. It is difiicult, whilst tho mind is engaged on tho subject- 
mattor (»f the writing, to avoid occasionally, indeed frequently, falling 
into Homo of the habits <»f writing iMKSuUar to the writer. Tho simplo 
(!xpodieiits (jf altering the usual Khqxs and size of tlio writing may bo 
inuiiitaiiied without diiliciilty, but it buconuis very trying to attend to 
details at tho KiUiie time. 1 have never met with a writer who could 
tlo Ko, and sustain a consistent and cuinplctc iliKguiso throuf^iout a 
jiicco of writing of iniKleruie length.' 

Onc! of the most striking charactoristlrs of the Junian hand- 
writing is the fineness of the strokes. It had been often re- 
marked that Junius must have written with an extremely fine 
pen. His liandwriting is finer and smaller than thatof Francis : 
and a finely made pen, ns Mr. Chabot remarks, would be a 
necessary auxiliary to enable a person, like Francis, who habi- 
tually wrote ill a bold hand, to reduce the size of his writing. 
Moreover, a bold handwriting would instinctively suggest the 
contrast of a fine and diminished style of writing for a feigned 
hand. It has licen suggested to us by a friend that Junius may 
have maintained without eilbrt the persistent fineness of his lines 
by using a crow-quill — a suggestion which seems to us very 
probable, though we do not remember to have seen it made 
before. 

Mr. Chabot brings forward two distinct classes of evidence 
to identify the handwriting of Sir Philip Francis with that of 
Junius, one relating to the formation of letters, and to pecu- 
liarities connected therewith, and the other to habits of writing 
which do not necessarily de|)cnd on such formations and 
peculiarities. The former class cannot, as we have already 
Vol 130.— Ac. 2Q0. z said, 
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said, be made intelligible without reference to the plates ; but 
certain specialities will be readily understood by the help of a 
few woodcuts. 

First as to the general construction of the Junian hand- 
writing : — 

* Upon an attentive examination, it will bo found that tho slope of 
the Junian writing differs from that of Francis's principidly in 
down-strokes of tho letters ; and that tho dope of tlio np-stxokra, which 
is very horizontally inclined, is ns nearly ns may bo, tho same in 
botli. This will bccomo clearly apparent upon an examination and 
comparison of tho following fiicsimilcs : — 


Francis. 


JlTNlVS. 




‘ Some writers make both the upper and lower turns of their letters 
angular ; others give them considertihlo roundness ; the results arc two 
opposito styles of writing. Witen Francis wndc rapidly, his Avriting 
partook of Ixith chaiTictcristics in an eminent degree. 8co tho first 
seven linos of tho 3rd pago of his LettcT, No. 38 (Plato 202), 
wherein the upper turns of the letters are exti’cmoly angular, and tho 
lower turns arc well rounded, in addition to whicli the hitter aro 
extremely wide. If he altered tho down-stnikes— by making them 
more upright, without making any corresponding uUenitinn in tlio 
u})-strokcs of his wi'itiiig, those three qualifications would iicccssurily 
be augmented and bccomo more distinctly apparent. Bv. that us 
it may, they aro tho principles iqxui which tho Junian liaiid is con- 
struct^. 

* When Junius altcml the natural tendency of his hand, which ho 
sometimes attempted for the juirposo of disguising it, by making the 
lower as well as tho upper turns of his lottcrs angular, tho two lomliiig 
chametoristios of extreme breadth to tho former and narrowiu^s to 
the latter still remain (sec his Letter t<i WoiKlfoll. No 3). It is not 
only tho fineness and smallness of the writing, hut also the angu- 
larity of so many of the lower turns of the writing of that Lott r 
that rjccasions tho strong contrast of its general (diaraeter to that of tho 
Letters to Woodfoll, Nos. 7, 9, 12, and 22, and others of tlib Jniiiau 
writing. 

* Although many of tho Ltltors of Junius contrast with each otlier 
in their general appcariinci?, tlio consirnetion of tho writing of all is 
bo-sed upon these priiiciphfs : -In all, tlie iijipcr turns of tho letters 
arc angular and cramijcd, and tho lower turns w'ido and freo ; and tho 
latter arc habitually, though not always well rounded, agreeably with 

tlio 
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tho natural tendoncj of Franoia^s writing, particularly when lie wrote 
rapidly, Tho oxtrome width of the lower turns of the letters fre- 
quently occasioned in the Junion hand as much space between tho 
lottoTB as between words, as shown in the subjoinod fiicsimiloB : — 

flL>C.4UU 






* Tho following word, taken from Jiinins’s first Letter to Mr. 
Cii'cnville, forcibly illustrates tiiose tliroo peculiarities : — 




‘ 111 that fucsimilo the upper turns of the letter h and m are angular 
in the extreme, and tho lower turn of tho letter h is so round and wide 
that it occasions almost ns much K|)aco between tho two letters as is 
afTorded Ixstwoen that wonl and the w'ord following it.’ 

The following inny be inciitionecl as some of the specialities 
in the handwritings of Junius and Francis : — 

*1. Sir Philip Francis was apt to wn'to the letter / in the word 
'•time” upside down, as in tho following facsimiles: - 


Ho lias dune so in eight of tho twoiity-oiio instances wherein tluit 
word occurs in his Letters. Ifc would, therefore, be liable to 
repeat tb^t liabit whilst writing in a feigned hand. 

Acconlin^y I* find, on the tlud page of Junius's 
third Letter to Mr. Grenville, that word written 
ill tho same remarkable manner, thus 4 
Murcover, tho geiici'nl character of the writing of that word corre- 
sponds closely with tho two iiistaiiccs taken from Francis’s writing. 

‘IT. But, further, Fnincis, having written tho word “time," in tho 
middle of a soiitonco, in the peculiar manner shown, hail tho liabit of 

z 2 . occasionally 
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occniiioiuJly making an addition to tko small lotto wliicli Imd tlio 
effect of converting it (iniproporly) into a capital lotto, tliiw : 



‘ Bot li of llioso i)cciiliarltics occmip in tin*, woril time ** written on 
tljo li<t 2\'!gc of Jiinins’s £itit LettcT to (vrenvillo, thus : — 





TIio Letter fi*om which that wmil is taken is ilnleil mily a month after 
tiie (late of FrunciH's Letter from wliieh tlio tirst of the two faesiniilis 
of the wonl “time ” is taken, iiinl it occurs in tlio same phrase, viz. “ in 
the mean time.” The form of the aihlition made hy •luiiiiis docs m;t 
exactly con'cspnud with that hy Francis, Wcaiise he was disgnisim^ his 
Land; but the habit or intention is the stimi*, notwilhstaiidim; tin; 
ditFLTciico (»f form. This disgnisc, liowiiver. liki^ many others ailoptcil 
hy .Junius, v/as not nuifoniily iiiainiained. There is another iiistaiieo 
ill which no ditibronco of form apiKiars. Fnineis occasionally miule 
this udilitiuii to the small letter t wlien he wrote tlie word thing in 
the middle ('f a pciiteucc where no cajiital letter was iiet^ded, us in the 
following facsimiles : — 


cl 


/+ / 







Of 


‘ Jimiiis has made a similar addition, and in 
like form, to the letter /, in tho same word LJ i • 

(“things”;, also written in the middle of u Um 

sentence, thus: — 

■ ‘It 
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‘It will 1)0 observed in each cose that, if the addition bo rcnii^vcd, 
the word will remain written with a small letter U commenced with un 
upstroke in tlie usual manner, and that the entire word Las b(ien written 
by a singlo ()2)ei'atir)n of tlic i)cn, sustained on tlio paper until the word 
has heo!i completed. 

‘ Those two peculiarities arc by no moans frequent in tlic Junian 
writings; their occiiii'ciiee in Francis’s hand suggests the soui'co 
whence they are derived. They occur in other wonls in his writim^ 
at iiTcgiilar intervals, insuflicieut to be regarded ns liabits (jf wi-iting, 
but rather as iiiadverteiicios to which lie was liable. Auot!i( r instance 
of un inverted letter i occurs in the w'ord “ writing,” and write,” in 
Francis’s Lctt( rs, thus - 

4- i ^ 

It also occni-s in siinilur words in Jimius fo Woodfall, thus : — 


^ 4 

* In the same way tliat Frain-is foimed the li tter I similarly to a letter r, 
so ho formed (and far more frequently) the letter r like a letter i. 
The writing rf .1 uni us is equally plcntltul in these irregularities. 

‘III. Ill fliinius to V/oodfall, the two lottei's r and e of the itceoml 
syllablo of tho word ‘•Cavendish” arc omitted. The omission is 
signified by a clmracter formi?d soiiu-wlmt after the following liiodel, 

thus ; . Tin's mark is the brand of Francis's Isaiid, mid. cor- 

roborated by other evidence, stiuiqis that Letter ns having oniamitcil 
from him. The omission of the three letters w, a, and r, of the ttecond 
syllable of the wonl “ February ” in tho dating of that Letter is sigiii- 
liwl by a mark in pert'oet keeping with that enqdoyed by Jiiiii:!s. as in 
tho following facsimiles : — 

Jusxcrt. FRAsns. 

t 

f 

X-v 

‘ I do not remember having seen this mode of fdiortcning a wonl in 
any other handwriting. It may have been common in the lost contniy, 
but no iiistaiico lias attnicted my attention in a very large amount of 
ilil&rcut handwritings of that jicriiHl which I have examined in tho 
British Muscnin. It occurs oiicc only in tho Junian hand ; but I find 
tbi-co other instances in tlio Letter Bixik cm tho backs of Letters by 
Francis liesidcs that already given, sufficient to show that that mark of 
abbreviation was a iioculiarity specially liclonging to his hand. 






‘The 
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‘ TLo prccoding aro instances of spccialitios in regaid to fonns, in 
flU tbxee of winch, in combination, few if any other writers can lio 
fenmd to participate with Jimins and FiandB. 1 find in their hands 
not only coinddoncoB of special fonnations of letters but of i^cial 
uses for which particular formationB only of certain letters aro em- 
ployed; and, notwithstanding thoso formations are of a common 
character, the application of them to particular uses, to the exclusion 
of other common formations, gires them considerablo imj[)ortnncc.’ 

We may also notice another speciality in the two handwritings 
relating to the letters m and n, 

* The jiiiietion of two words had the cffiict of materially altering tlio 
character of tho formation of certain lettcrK in tlio two hnndwritiugK 
now iiiidcir examination. Both JuniuH-aiul Francis fre(|uciitly fomicrd 
tlio letters w and n in a somewhat distinctivo manner, as in tlio follow- 
ing facsimiles : — 

+ i 

Fbascis. 

i 4. 

i 



JcMCai. Tuan CIS. 




It will lie. observed that roimdii(,‘Ss of fonn cIiunurteriseH tlic iiiiper 
turns, wmimcncing the letters in and », in the above exaniph*. " TbiiMJ 
letters might have heem joined to tho woids preceding them and Hfill 
have la-eserved that character; and would dose in hands wherein roiind- 
ness of form is habitual. This, liowover, was not so either with Junms 
or with h rancis. Wlien Juiaiis joiimd eitliiT a letter m or a tetter m 
to tlie w(ji-d prcceduig it, ho altcwsl the charaetcr of those letters iu a 
Tory marked manner by ebaiiging the r<»iuid form into a very angular 

.^*^\*®*** *d8o fell into the same habit, as is evinced iu tho follow- 
ing facsimiles : — 


Juxius. 
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Jimxm. 


Fbaxcis. 


Junius. 


+ + 

Francis. 

+ . + 


Moreover, they were hotli pitiiio to juiii words commincmg with »» or 
II to the words preceding theiu. 

'Fnincis, on \cry niii3 uu<;asioiis, commenced the sinaS letter 
when ilisjohivil from the pivccding word, not only angularly but in a 
very distinctive nianncr, as in the subjoined examples : — 

> . 

'Pwo instiuices of the letter tn thus formed oeeiir in tlic Jiiuian hand, 
ns in the words *'niau" and **monoy.” writUn in the Essay sent to 
Mr. Grenville, as in the fidlowing facsimiles: — 








** Thus, three distinct formations of the letter m, at tlie begimiings 
of wolds, distingnisli alike the handwriting of both Junius and 
Francis.’ 


VVe havR sedected tiic almvc siiiiilaritles out of many hundreds 
of a like kind, merely ns examples of the mode of investigation 
adopted by Mr. Clialmt in dealing with the formation of letters. 
\Vc now proceed to mention some instances of habits common to 
Junius and P'raiicis, which are not necessarily dependent on their 

inoile 
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mode of forming letters. Mr. Chabot enumemtes nine such 
instances 

1. The mode of dating Letters. 

2. The placing a fullstop after the salutation, 

3. The mode of signing initials between two dashes. 

4. Writing iq paragraphs. 

5. SejKirating jiaragrajdis bj dashes placed between tlieni at 
their commencement. 

6. Invariable attention to punctuation. 

7. The enlargement of the first letters of woids. 

8. The insertion of omitted letters in tlie line of writing, 
and not above it, and the various modes of correcting mis- 
writing. 

9. Mode of abbreviating words, and abbreviating the same 
words. 

10. Misspelling certain specifunl wonts. 

Of these several i)oints of agreement in habits between tlie 
handwritings of Junius and Francis, the first is the most striking, 
and deserves special study, llie datings of th(‘ Letters of Junius 
are characterised by the following nine points: — 

1. The placing the note of placre and time at th(! top of the 
Letter, and not at the foot or close of it. 

2. The writing the whole in one lini' only. 

3. The writing the naino of plac'c. 

4. Pla^ng the day ol the month before the month, and not 
after it. 

5. Placing a stop after the name of place. 

fi. Placing a stop after the day of the inonth. 

7, Placing a stop after the name of the month. 

8. Placing a stop after the figures of tin? year. 

0. Writing at full length such a inonth as ‘January,’ * l*'cb- 
ruary,’ or ‘ October.’ 

The following facsimile, taken from Junius’s third Letter to 
Mr, Grenville, illustrates the nine poinU 

j 

16. OcMtr. 

\ow, it is remarkable that these nine points^ and partic i- 
larly the first eight, are found combined in most of the existing 
letters of Francis. Many of tlicse points, taken separably, are 
of common concurrence in the openings of Letters; but tlndr 
^mbination is likely to be extremely rare. Mr. Chabot says 
he has never seen them combined, except in Junius and I'ruiicis ; 

and 
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and Mr. Twislcton, who has examined more than 3000 LeCters 
in die ‘ Grenville Papers,’ the * Anson Papers,’ and other docu- 
ments of the same kind, likewise states that he has never sc^cn 
those points united in any other writer. Mr. Chabot, therefore, 
we think, is justified in adding that, ‘upon comparing a paper 
written anonymously with the known Letters of a suspected 
party, sucli a combination in each document would carry sus- 
picion to the highest point, and, united to a few only of other 
coincidences of c(|uai importance, would, by an impartial mind, 
be deemed conclusive as to tlic reality of the suspected fact.’ 

Another habit which Franc:i8 had in writing was to put a full- 
stop after the salutation, thus : ‘Sir.’ ‘ My Lord.’ This we find 
in forty-one out of the forty-tw'o Letters in Francis’s Letter- 
Book. ‘The habits of diflerent persons difier in this respect 
Some put a comma, a few put a fullstop, a very few put a semi- 
colon, and the great majority of writers put no sto]) at all after 
the salutation. Others do not follow any fixed rule, but some- 
times put no stop, sometimes put a fullstop, and sometimes put 
a comma. What was remarkable in Francis was his settled 
habit of marking his salutati<ins with a fullstop. On scrutinising 
Junius with a knowledge of this habit, it will be found that in 
this volume there are twenty-five salutations of Junius; that he 
placed nft(T every one of them either a fullstop or a line of 
se|mratioii ; that he substituted the line of separation in seven 
instances only, whic‘h are in informal Letters to his printer; 
while* in twelve other Letters to his printer, and in all his formal 
Letters, such as the three Letters to ^Ir. (irenville, the firet Letter 
to Lord ('hathain, the Letter signed “ Vindex,” and the Letter 
signed “ Seotus,” a fullstop invariably follows the salutation.' 

We may also direct attention to the manner in which Junius 
signed his Letters. He 
rarely subscribed hims(*lf 
otherwise than with the 
single initial capital letter 
(7, which he placed be- 
tween two lines, thus : * — 

This practice is. not traceable in the earlier Letters of Francis, 

* It may bi* reinarkid, by the way, that these two forma of the letter 0 cau be 
traced tu the baud of Fnuicia, os shown in the following facsimiles 


but 
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but' during the writing of the Junion Letters he seems uncon> 
sciously to have adopted himself the form 
of signature which he had assumed as a 
disguise. On two occasions, whilst the 
Junian Letters were being written — viz. 
on the 8rd May, 1769, and on the 14t]i 
July, 1770 — he added two lines, pre- 
cisely as in the Junian signature, thus: — 

It is interesting to observe, ns Mr. Twislcton has pointed out, 
that this Letter of the 3rd of May, 1769, was written only two 
days before the private Letter of Junius to Woodfall, No. 2. 
Francis signed his Initials, P, Ix^tween two dashes on the 
Wednesday, and Junius signed his initial letter, (\ between two 
daslies on the Friday. 

In connection with this subject the following anecdote? may 
be mentioned, for wliirh Mr. Twislcnm was indebted to Mr. 
W. J. lllake, of Daiif^sbiirv, to whom it was told by his father, 
the late Mr. William Ilinke : — 

‘ After the publicntioii of “ Junius Tdentifiwl/* ^Ir. William Tiliike 
WHS iu a country house with Sir Philip Francis, and liappciiod to 
converse with him on the ]H)etry of Lord Bynm. to which Sir Philip 
expressed his aversion. This induced Mr. Bluke to single out for Ids 
perusal the well known lines in tli(3 (imonr,” beginning with “Uo 
who hath hcrit him o'er iliu dead.*’ Friincis rend tlieiii, wi'ut tt> a 
writing table, seized a piece of pa]>i?r, wrote chuvn on it a string of 
words which lie extracted from tlio.se line.'^, ending with ^Mioiliingiiess'* 
and “ changeless, *' added Isdow them the wunl “ gmsclcitf** and tlieii 
rapidly subscrilKHl hi.s initials botwoeii the two daslies. On oliserviiig 
the signature, Mr. Bhiko said to him, Pray will vimi allow me to ask 
you. Sir Philip, do you nttrnys ‘’sign your initials in tliat manner?” 
Sir Philip merely answorcsl gruffly, I know what yon mean. Sir,'* and 
walked away. This took place in or uhi»ut the year 1817 , forty-eiglit, 
years after the *h’d of May, 170 '.*, the date of thi^ Ltdler in this volnine. 
iTi which the signature of his initials between two flashes first i)ccur.s.' 

Th(?rc is also a striking similarity between Junius and Francis 
in tiicir inode of abbreviating words. This will be seiui by twe 
or three examples. Junius and Francis oecasionally abbreviated 
the words ‘ though * and ‘ w'ould,* thus : ‘ tho’,* ‘ wo'? ’ as in tin 
following facsimiles: — 

Jl’mcs. 

fij^ iViP. 

So also both Junius and Francis fiecrnsionally abbreviated the 
words ‘do not,’ and ‘your,’ in the following manner:— 




riiAM'is. 

j 





So 
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Fbakcu. 

Junius and Francis liotli punctuated their writing: habitu.il]}' ; 
and where a s(*ntence ends in the middle of a paragraph, they 
frequently give force to the punctuation by substituting a dash 
for a peri<Kl, and sometimes more effectively by employing both. 
Occasionally they add this dash to every other form of punctua- 
tion, in the following manner, thus : — 



The most remarkable Instances are those of tlie notes^of exclama- 
tion and interrogation, involving in each three o|x:ration8 of the 
jKinf thus ; — 





The attcnti<in which .lunius and ]*Vancis paid to punctuation 
had been previously notic:iHl by Mr. Taylor ; — 

‘Nothing alfords greater sctqic for diversity of practice than the 
•mtdc of fmctwdlon. It is a coiniuon thing for writers to ve^ 
eurulesH in this niattiT: but Junius luid ftiir IMiilip arc particular in 
the use of stops, |M)iuting with minute ttccuracy ovcfn the most trifling 
notes. The principle u]ion which this is done shows the closest con- 
fonnity of pliui. It may seem a trivial crircumstancu to some, but tho 
introduction of the. s/ior/ s/ivd'c - or r/ffs/i— 1)etwccu woivls us well as 
stmtciK^w, to tho degree in which it is done by both of thorn, is 
characteristic of Uio writers.’ — Jnnhis HvnfijiLd, p. 376. 

Outlie nature of the ovidcnc'c tlins adduced, the following 
remarks of Mr. Twisleton deserve attention : — 

* Tt is to 1)0 reinembcrtHl that tho cvidcuco of tho identity of Jmiius 
and Francis as liaiidwriters is cimiulaiivo ; that is to say, tho forco 
of tho evidence doitcnds not on any ouo single coincidence, hut 
on iinmcrouH coincidences varying materially in their individual 
stnuigili, which, when viewed in coimoxion, lead irresistibly to ono 
iuferuuoo alone, tliongli each by itsulf may be iucoiiclnsivo. A 

common 


Junius. 

r 
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common fallacy in dealing with such cyideiico is to toko each coinci- 
dence separately, and to ^ow that a similar coincidonoe exists in somo 
other writer. This would ho a perfectly legitimate mode of reasoning, 
if any one comcidcncu so dealt with* were lulduccd as iii itself con- 
dusivo ; but it fails to meet tlic requiromouts of tho case, when the 
nrmimciit is based on tho combination of many sneh coincidences 
collectively, and ni»t on the separate existence of any one of them. 
Perhaps the best illustration of the foico of ciimnlativo evidence is one 
which has long since been made, but which is not, on tiuil account, 
tho less valuable. It is the inference that dice are loaded, founded on 
the ol)sci*vatioii that the same numbers -say, double sixes— ara thrown 
so many times, say lifty times riinniiig, that the fact cannot possibly 
bo accounted for by chance;. In such a case it would bo vain for nn 
atlvocatc to attcm^it to shake tho inferanco by stating after each indi- 
vidual throw that every dicc-pluyer sometimes threw' double sixes, or 
occasionally threw nniny double sixes in siicccfssion. The point would 
be tliat the double sixes ai'e thrown iifty limes nuiniiig. 

* Appl^'iiig tliis illusti-ntiun to Mr. Clial)i t's lleports, it w'oiild be 
well, after studying them, to review connectedly all the instances of 
habits which lie has pointed out as common to tluniiis and Friuieiy. 
In imgc 13-1, ten such habits arc s^^ccified, whicdi an: not necessarily 
dependent on the mode of forming Icdtors. Of these, the very til’s! 
habit is likely t<j lie so i-are Unit it will probably be difficult to dud a 
imrallcl in any contemporary of Junius and Francis. If sncli a 
parallel is discovered, tbe point will ariso whetlu^r such habit is found 
in conjunction wiih the second luibit; and if tliis is so, whether tbeso 
two are found in conjunction w’itli tlic tliiid liabit, and so fortli. And 
then, if all these ten luibits are fuuiid eomlnxicd in any other indi- 
vidual, tho question will jm sont itself w'hether the same jiersoii unites 
the nine ehuracteristics eiiiimei'ated in i)nges 101 and 10*J. And, if 
oven those characteristics Ixjloiig to him. a question will still rciiuiiii 
whether the same individual combines the nine liahi(sa.i to the forma- 
tion of letters which arc specified in XMigo 133. There is thus a union 
of at least twenty-eight habits in Juiiiiis and Francis; some of them 
involving a conqdex variety of minor habits or i)e(.'uliaritics : and all 
these liabits arc to bu viow'ed in connection with the evidence, wliich 
slioWB that Francis 1ms left the murk of his iiiiilisgnisod hand on the 
Proof Sheets of Junius. Comiiienciiig with the facsimiles in this 
volume of the autograjihs of S(;veutc(;ti diflerciit contenqMxraiy writers, 
search should ho made to ascertain liow many r»f those twrmty-cight 
habits co-exist in any other autographs ; and the ultimate ]Kiiiit to In; 
decided will Im whether tho comluuation of all tif them in JiiuiuH and 
Fmneis con have Ixseii accidental.’ 

Previous investigators had called attention to the paix*r upon 
which Junius and Francis wrote; but though tliis is a matter of 
less consc(|Ucncc than the handwTiting, the observations of Mr. 
Chabot deserve notice : — 

‘ I have ozoniiuod in every way must minutely tho quality of tliu 

paper, 
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l)apor, Ijotii AS rogards colour, texture, nnd tliicknoss, of Junius s first 
Lottor to Mr. Grenville, on the Cth February, 1768, and I iind it 
perfectly Agrees in eoeli of those particulars with tlint of Francis's 
Letter, written little more than two months previously, viz. on Titli 
December, 1767. The two sheets of paper on which tliose Letters 
lU'o written also agree in the following jMirtieiilars : — 

' The device of the water-mark is tlie same. 

* The initials of the maker are the same ; and 

'Tho ^vater-liuc8, wliich ora not quite parallel, are the same 
Avidth apirt, showing that the paper has been made in the 
same fmmo or mould. 

‘ And, further, I find the two sheets of paper are so exactly of tho 
same size and Rha 2 )e, both having been cut slightly out of ti'uth, 
whereby the top edge of tho 2 >apcr is not inathcuiatically painllel with 
tho bottom edge, that I cannot doubt they liavo boon taken from ono 
and the same quire of paiier. And, furthermore, I find that tho 
I'olonr of tho ink with whiidi those two Loiters have been written is 
the same in l)uth. Whoi'o the ink lies thinly, the wilting is pale and 
somewhat brown ; whereas where the writing has been ^vritton with a 
full pen, it is quit<.! black.’ 

Finally, wo will mention one more fact, which appears to us 
of r( 2 ual, if not greater importance, than any of the preceding 
ones. The origiiuil I’l'oof sheets of the Letters of Junius arc 
preserved in the British Museum, and several of them are 
lithographed in the volume hi^fore us. They contain various 
obliterations, wlii<d], upon a narrow scrutiny by Mr. Chalmt, 
were found to conceal precisely the same words and figures 
;is those which now stand in their 2 >Iarcs, and which arc made 
to appear as corrections of tlic obliteratcil writing. The words 
obliterated are in the handwriting of Francis; the words 
written over tliem in that of Junius. This is cs 2 >ecial]y seen in 
• lie dates of the Letters. The dates were not inserted in the 
manuscripts as sent to the printer, but were added in the proof 
sheets. It would seem that Francis, being more off his guard 
in correcting the jiroofs than in writing the Letters, inadvertently 
inserted the dates in his natural handwriting ; but, upon dis- 
covering the mistake he had committed, he carefully blotted nut 
these dates, and rewnite them above the obliterations in his 
feigned hand. But, notwithstanding all the pains he took, the 
original writing can still be deciphered behind tlic oblite- 
rations. 

‘ To assist in concealing these inadvortenoies, and 2 ^>'ha 2 i 8 for tho 
pnrpoRO of midcodiiig those who might Book to lay tlicm hare, Francis 
has 2 )rcvioasly to making the bixmd marks of defacement tanqicred with 
tho writing, by the introduction of Buperfluous letters or portions of 

them — 
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tliem — 4 pnotioe often resorted to when obliterations are mode in 
^vills, bnt which generally fiiils in oftseting its object, as in the present 
case. Thus in tlio first obUterated date, tails have boon added 
to the capital J (first written as o letter I), and to the figures 2 and 6. 
A dot has been i 

fim“t 

has been i 


B capiiai y ^nrsv wntseu ns a lotiior x/, uuu w uuw w. 

• has been placed over the first letter * ^ » 

‘ January, ” and the second letter a Jan4Mu^ 

een alte^ into a letter /, thus : ’ ^ 


On examining the pbotogniphed proof-sheets we find that all 
the original dates have been obliterated and written in the 
feigned hand, except in one instance, namely, in the Letter to 
Dr. William Blackstone^ where Fmnciis forgot to make the 
obliteration, and has left the date ||29. July. 1769.] in his own 
handwriting. We subjoin a facsimile of this date, together 
with facsimiles of two dates written by Francis, in his private 
letters, in Ac very same month and year. 

Jcsxcs. 


Fll.\NCIi$. 

After this, can any one doubt that the Letters of Junius were 
written by Francis?* 


* If tliB liypotliffsis ffhonld be started that Francis haiidwnite the letters i\>r 
another person, but was not himself the author of them, we would hiibinit 
for consideration the following olwenrations nf Mr. Twislelon: — *'rfi make 
intelligible the precise bearing of the handwriting on the authorship, it may he 
remarked tliat the knowledge of who was the handwritcr would lie coiicluKive as 
to who was the author for aii^ one who entertains a .strung conviction of the truth 
of any one of the four following propositions:— 1st. That the known character of 
the handwriter forbids the Bim|N)sition of bis having submitted during four or five 
years to be the amanuensis of another author. Siidly. That Jiiniiis, in his Dedi- 
cation to the English Nation, would not liuve volunteered the assertion that he 
was the sole depositary of his own stnrret, if all the while he had put hiiiisclf in the 
power of another person l;y making use of him as an amanuensis. .‘Irdlj*. That 
the private Ixrtters of Junius to Wuodfall, and the corrections in the proof sheets 
bear internal marks of having liecii written, not by an amanuensis, but liy the 
author himself. 4ih]y. 'J'liat, independently of handwriting, the evidence which 
points to the baud writer as the author is so strong, standing alone, that although 
it may possibly not l»e conclusive, it justifies vehement suspicion, and attains a 
high degree of moral probability. Kuch reader must judge fur lilmsclf whether 
one or more of these proiH>sitions coinniaiids his assent. F(ir aiij- one wlui believe - 
in the truth of all the four, it wiiiilil Ih; iilb.' to uiidervaliie the .strength of moral 
coiiyictiou os to the authorship, which must arise from tlie fact of the liandwrilcr 
^viiig been definitively ascertained. ^ And, at the very lowest, if Francis was the 
handwriter, this throws out of eoiupef ition witli him for the autliorsliip every indi- 
vidual ^lulidate in regard to whom it cannot he shown that he was more coiiiik*- 
teut and more likely than Francis to have composed the Jiinian Letters, and tMt 
he might possibly have made me of Francis us his aiiiatiuensis.' 
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We have come to this conclusion after a careful examination 
of the evidence before ns, and are not deterred from expressing 
it by the apprehension of being taunted with inconsistency. In 
a previous number of this * Review '\wc advocated the claims 
of the second Lord Lyttelton for the autliorship of Junius, and, 
on a subsrauent occasion, t we stated various reasons against 
supposing Francis to be the writer of the Junian Letters. Wc 
are not insensible to the force of the arguments brought forward 
in the latter of these articles: we candidly confess that we 
sat down to the study of the Reports before us with a strong 
impression that it was impossible to identify Francis and Junius 
by a simple comparison of their respective handwritings; but 
truth and justice compel us to confess that we have risen from 
them with the conviction that Mr. Chabot has proved his case. 
We are conscious that the examples wc have quoted may convey 
to our readers an inadequate idea of the conclusive nature of Mr. 
Chabot’s arguments. They are only a few out of many hundred 
proofs; and they derive their chief force, as wc have already 
remarked, from their cumulative character. Taken separately 
they arc striking, but might in some cases be accidental : 
taken collectively they are irresistible, and their similarity cannot 
be explained by any conceivable number of accidental resem- 
blances. If, therefore, the instances wc have cited are not 
sufficient to convince some of our readers, we would ask them 
to suspend their conclusion till they have consulted the book 
itself, which, if wc may judge by the impression product upon 
our own minds, will convert the most incredulous. 

Wc have already remarked that this work possesses an inde- 
pendent value apart from the Junian contnivcrsy. We had 
intended to jxiiiit out its bearing u]iuii other branches of enquiry, 
but having exhausted our space, we must content ourselves with 
referring to the important assistance it will nmder to all persons 
connect^ with the administration of justice.^ 

' It sometimes hap^Kme,' says Mr. Twislotuii, ' tliat it is impossible to 
detect the author of luiouymniu letters or of a forged signature, except 
by a comparison of baiidwritiiigs. A bad and Imse man may successfully 
liavo taken sucli precautions that no hiiinau eye saw his hand while it 


* * Quarterly Review/ vol. xe., p. 131* t ibid., vol. cxxlv., p. 322. 

{ The Courts of Common I«aw have loug admitted the principle that a com- 
parison of Imiidwrhiiigs may lx: employed as an iiistrnnieiit in the investigation of 
truth, hut till within the lost few years it was limited to two cases— 1st, the ease 
of ancient documents, aud 2ndly. in reference to dociiiueiits already in evidence 
licfure the court; but these restrictions were abolished by the Legislature in civil 
eaiises by the * Common Law Procedure Act* of IS54, and likewise in eriniiiial 
cases iu I8G5. 


was 
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vras iMuning n particuLir docnmcni, ami tluit no oictomol ovidcnco is iu 
existent to^ troco that documout into his ])oB8C8gion. In such n caso, 
cvcrytliiug iu a trial may dopend tm thu Hixicial kiiowlodgu which is 
brought to l)car oii tho iutoinud ovidciuH) of the document itself by the 
Advocates, the Jiiiy, and the Jiidgo. Fn)m ignorance of tho snbjoct an 
advocate sometimes docs not ask tho prop}!* questions of an export^ 
whose evidence is favourable to his cause. From similar ignomneo an 
advocate on tho other side is frequently driven into the subterfuge «)f 
declaiming a^inst exports, when, if he lioil a little knowledge of the 
subject, ho might weaken the force of adverse evidence by two or three 
reasonable objections. And if in a trial cither tho judge or a single 
])rejudiced juryman hold the opinion that no certainty could be arrived 
at by coinimrison of handwrituigs, or that in such oonqiarisoii it was a 
better test to look to general character than to individual letters, tlioro 
might easily bo an absolute miscaiTinge of justice}. If ncciiHrMl of 
writing malicious and liliellnus anoiiyrauus letters, a guilty man might 
escape, or an innocent man might Ixi condemned. When important 
interests wore at skikc a gciiuiuo will might bo njocted as a forgery, 
or a forged will might bo accc])tcd as genuine.' * 

In conclusion, wc congratulate Mr. Twisleton, not only upon 
having settled, as we think, once for all the long-disputed con- 
troversy respecting the authorship of the Jnninii Letters, but upon 
having produced the only work whitdi has yet appcsarcfl in the 
English language, convjjying systematic instruction on the com- 
parison of handwritings. The Ijook ojiens a new and interesting 
vein of inquiry, will be essential to all engaged in aiiti(|uarian or 
legal pursuits, and ouglit to find a place in cfvery wcll-a]q)ointCfl 
library. 


• Mr. Twisleton adds in a note:— * In tlie Mathn'k Will (*ase (Vesswell r. 
.Taeksoii). wliich was tried bi'fore Ix>rd Chief .liistire Ctickfnirn and a l^iiidoii 
Special Jui'j* in 1SC4, three codicils to a will were rejecteil as furgerics. In this 
case, in which Mr. Chabot gave evidence against the codicils, everything, as far as 
handwriting was eoncemed, depended on miiiiite diffen'iiees, which lie jiointed out, 
and which the Chief Justice, on the 1st of March, 18ri4, in a siiniiiiiiig up of 
remarkahic ability, hroiighC in detail under the notice of the jury with his own 
comments. If the case liad been trieil by a judge under the inlliieiicc of either ot 
the i^riiiciples mentioned^ in the text, the forgery woulil pnibaMy have lie: :i sne- 
ccssiul. The summing up of the Lord Chief Justice was puhlislied the same year 
from a transcript of tlic siiort-hand writer’s notes [huHhn, Alfrtd Jloof, IhteUJmid, 
18C4j, Ii will amply repay perusal as a specimen, generully, of intellectual pow^. ; 
hut it also ileserves special aitt|iitioii as a luminous model of the manner in which 
evidence founded on a comparison of handwritings may be presented to a jury,* 
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Art. III. — 1. La Francp damnt VEwropn. Par Jules Miclielpt. 
Seconde lildition. Florence Lyon ct Bordeaux, 1871, 

2. Revidvtion. Par Ed^ar Quinet, Cinquieine Edition, 
llevuc et augmentd(! de la Critique dc la Hevolution. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1868. 

3. La Guerre, de 1870. L" Esprit Parmen Pr^hiit dn Itnjime 
ImjuriaL Par Emile Leclercq. Troisieme Edition. Bruxelles, 

1870. 

4. The Holfi Roman Empire. By James Bryce, D.C.L., Fclloa' 
fif Oriel Coll(*g(% and Proicssf>r of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford. Third lilditinn, Hevised. London, 1871. 

5. Dcutsvhhiud mid die Kaiseridee. Eine historisch-politisclte 
Untersuehuufj. V'on Dr. Octavius Clason. Bonn, 1870. 

6. Das ncue Deutsche Rrirh aiif dem Grnnde Germnnischer Natur 
It lid Gcstdiichfe. Von Dr. 11. Vela. Leipzig und Held el berg, 

1871. 

7. Preusscus Deutsche PoUtih^ 1785, 1806, 184‘J, 186(5. Von 
Adolf Schmidt, ord. Profe$s«iT der Geschichte an dcr Uni- 
versitiit .leiia. Uingearbeitete bis auf die Gegcnwart fort- 
gefiilirt(Mlritte Aullage. Leipzig, 1867. 

8. Zur Frauziisischen (ireiizrepuliruup, Deutsche Denhschrifteu 
aus dm Verhandlmufea des zircitcu Ptiriser Fricdeiis, Berlin. 
1870. 

1). Die Redni drs Grafeu von DismarcIt^Schiinhausrn. Erste. 
zweite und dritte Samiiilungen, 1862-70. Berlin, 1870. 

I F there were two revivals, neither of which, this time last 
year, could have 1)ecn considered iiiiminent, — the one was of 
a French llepublic, the other of a German Empire. Still less 
could it have been expcct(*d that the fall «)f an Imperial thnme 
in France and the restoration of an Imperial throne in Ger- 
many, would be precijiitated by one and the same stroke of 
<lestiny. 

There has been a third revival — always too closely attendant or 
consequent on events that shake the political order of things in 
France — the revival id the old pretension of Paris to rule over 
the whole country, and of the suburban operative masses to rult' 
over Paris. The first of these pretensions was asserted in a most 
momentous matter last Sc'ptembcr, when, on the investment of 
I’aris, the so-called Government of National Defence refused to 
accept an armistice, and the opportunity ofiered with it for taking 
the vote of France for or against peace. What an Iliad of woes 
might possibly have been s|mred to France had that vote l)eeii 
Vol. 130.— Ab. 260. 2 .\ taken! 
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taken ! * But the Defence Government then took it upon them 
to act as if Paris were France, anil Villotte anil Belleville have 
now taken it upon them to act as if they were Paris. The old 
fatal disconi has broken out ag^in between the city populace^ 
who think they have everything to gain, and the jmple of \hc 
country, who know they have everything to lose iVom a Paris 
democratic dictatorship, whose leaders and followers now, ns in 
1793 and 1848, have settled in their own minds that what a 
republic means, primarily and essentially, is panem el circenm for 
the quondam working class, who have been playing at soldiers 
during this last half-year, within the walls of Paris, while the 
elite of the citixens, in station ns well as in cliaractcr, and their 
provincial military and marine auxiliaries, have been doing the 
principal work of war on the ramparts. The dread and horror 
diffused by the like essential characteristics of the old Jaciihiii 
ascendancy at the Terror-epoch — and surviving even to this day 
amongst the rural iiiillions in direct contact with the soil, and 
looking for prosperity solely to the undisturbed reaping of its 
prixlucG — we find vividly exemplified in the following incident 
related in the epistle introductory to a work which well deserves 
the attention of our readers : t 

‘ Onr friend, M. Yatid, whose iinlefatigahlo activity and consci- 
entious spirit uf historical research you arc well arrqnaiiitcd with, 
lately undertook a joiimey to St. Kinilion, in milcr to ascertain for 
himself the exact cireuinstaiiccs ctf tho death of tlic threat (iiroiidiiis, 
Bnzot, Potion, Barbaroux, to see the cave where they took refuge, and 
tho loft whore Salles and (huulut wen^ captured, riiniicdiiitely on 
his arrival, he pivicccdod to a niinnto inquiry : he ]iut himself in coni- 
raiuiicntioii witli tho surviving witnesses of these nlreaily remote 
occurrences. Jlo interrogated them on the sprit, iippetilcff to their 
recollections, and obtained answers of extraordiimry clearnoRS and 
precision tf> all bis questions. But he thri.iw the wlndu district into 
alarin. Nobody could imagine that the mere ri'Si'urch of truth, 


* fjcorfre Sand, in an iiitcn'stiiig recent papifr, entitled * Journal d*nii VoyaiTeur 
pendant l:i Guerre,' remarks und<?r the date of 2ritli S(‘ptcinlN*r last, * 1 do not sot* 
that it was imposiihlc? to pnweed to the idi^rtioiis, even after the iniplac.'*hli! 
answer of Kinp William (relative to revictiialling,. There was, indeed, a gt-uiid 
and generous audacity, on the part of the (ioverniiieiit of Defence, in siimmonin;; 
US to continnefl resistance, at the foreseen cost of the most tvrrihle sacrifices. 
But to forbid France from voting was a course which passi'd all iKiiiudsof urowed 
audacity, and entered the doiiiaiu of temerity, it involveJ a ccntnidictioii. We 
were snfiposed capable of rushing to arms against odds ol' ten to one, while we 
wc-rc siipposfrfl incapable of discussing, thmngh our n^presentatives, the terms of 
an honourable peace. . . . The more loudly you proclaim the Itepiiblic, the mon* 
most the nation feel entitled tti excrv'uas their political rights by virtue of die 
liberty tbe Republic proinisea them.’ 

t * La Demagogic en 1793 h Paris,’ ftc. Par (J. A. Dauban. Paris, 18G8. 
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tlio disinterested po^on of historical accuracy, could ho the solo 
Rtimulout of a curionity so ardent and so inquisitive. They began to 
interrogate M. Vatel in Lis tiu'O. This old men asked him u'itli 
manifest uiiciisinesA— Arc tlicy going to bring all that back nguiii 
upon us ? Arc wo going to bo brought bade again to the time, of the 
worthless notes and tlic great teiTor— |/a yrandc eponraniey^^* The 
guillotine and the usKigiuits — that’s all they kcfpt in mind of the 
Jtewdiition. All yes! --set about making Itepiiblicous of these good 
folks!* 

How comes it to pass that Fnince allows Paris to revo- 
lutionizt; her once or twice every fifteen or twenty years, with 
almost the regularity with which London looks forward to her 
normal cleceimial commercial crash and panic ? In other words, 
how dcM*s it happen that ‘ the principles of 1781) ’ arc hitherto a 
political failure — by the; din*crt or indirect confession of every 
candid and instructed I'reneh champion of those principles? ‘ / 

. Hie remoter causes of tliis constantly reciirring evil arc trace- 
able to the times of absolute monarchy, whose concentration of 
jmwer in fi^w irresponsible hands holding the reins of admlnistrap 
tion at the (Japital, and sending forth their despotic decrees to 
the provinces, has too little changed in all the revolutions 
which have taken plaice since. The proximate cause of the often- 
r(‘peated success of a revolutionary iiiiuority in the capital has 
been the utterly untrustwortliy composition and character of the 
National Guard. The cannoneers of the National Guard gave 
the victory to .Jacobin anarchy, to be followed by Jacobin 
tyranny, in 17i)2<l)f'>. The cannoneers of the National Guard 
have repeated the same ])art now, though, happily, amidst sur- 
rounding circumstances which pnK’hicleall prospect of eighteen 
months of ‘Terror’ and of ‘Public Safi'tv.' Twenty years back 
Alexis de Tor(|ueviilu descrilied tbeir habitual efiectivenrss, 
negative or positive, intentional or unintentional, in promoting 
revolution, in the following passage of a conversation which has 
fortunately bcum placed upon recrord, and which is full of 
instruction and warning, not only for France, but England, if we 
ever should be tempted to trust to a force so €M)in]ioscd for pre- 
serving public order. 

‘ Tliero is not a more rcvi)lutiouar>* institution,’ he continued, ‘that 
Is to say, ail iiiKtitiitiun more pruductivu of rcvolutious, than a natioiuil 
guard. iTust after a revolution, to be sure, it is usi'fiil, as a protection 
of ]iroperty, but its instincts are to bring one on. The majority of its 
mciiihers liuvo no political kuowlcdge : they symtuithiso with tbo 
prevalent feeling, which is seldom favoiirahlo to a government. Souio 
yrish to give it a lesson, others would like to overthrow it. Very few, 
except in moments of exciteniont, like those of June, 1818, choose to 
expose tlicnisclvcs in its dofcuoe ; and one National Cluard who joins 
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tlio mob docs nioro harm than all tho good that can 1x) dono by twenty 
who siipjioi't it. Tho mob liavc not tho least rospoct for tho nniform 
hut die sMiere teUl not fire on it/ * 

But the main cause of what we have not feared to designate 
as the political failure of * the principles of 1789 * is to be found 
in the exaggerated and overstrained character of those principles 
themselves. To enjoy freedom is not enough for Frenchmen — 
they must have invented it. Tlic doctrines and trsiditions of 
fre^om, which have succeeded in Europe and America, must 
be discarded as antiquated for * the principles of 1789,’ which 
have failed in France. Every one of the candid and instructed 
French champions of those principles touches closely on the true 
cause of that failure ; and then almost every one of them flies 
off at a tangent, as if * the principles of 1789 ’ had some intoxi- 
cating occult (|uality in them to drive wise incm mad. It is a 
malady of h^-ench amour projnrc, best described by Shakespeare's 
Olivia : — ‘ O you are sick of sidf-love, Malvolio ! ’ The l‘Veiich 
monomania, which finds everlasting exprassion in * the principles 
of 1789,' consists in assuming tliat 1‘Vcnchincn an* the original 
inventors and world-patentees of a j>erfectly new inoilid of 
human rights and liberties, bburscorc and odil years c»f bitter 
experience have; indef*d impressed the conviction on the wiser 
minds of France that every political fabric erected on their 
patent model has proved a failure. This sense* of ever-recurring 
failure — of real rctrogres.sion from the point of political liberality 
and public spirit which had been reached by the better minds of 
the eighteenth century in France — pcrvailes every chaptcT, we 
had almost said every jiage, of Eilgar (juinets * Uevitiution.’ 
Yet it fails to lead him to recognise distinctly, as the primal 
source of that failure, the attempt to make all things become 
new in an old country, -^an sitteinpt which Cfuistitiited the whole 
Imsted originality of ‘the principles of 1789:' a Malvoliaii 
originality, engendering Malvoliaii illusions, and einling in Mal- 
volian disappointment. A recent French corn^spondent closes 
his letter with an observation lK*aring very aptly on this point ; 
— ‘We have a people who are very goixl, in spite of thevr 
errors; intelligent iKiurgeoisie, wealthy classes, few ]>oor ; v.i* 
have even an ancient dynasty, whose mind is open to all the 
modern ideas; but we want an aristocracy, and without an 
aristocracy tliere is neither resjiect nor disciji.'ine in a nation.. 
What is it that has so freipiently Cfnnpronii.si*d hVaiii'e during 
three-quarters of a century? Tlie want of res|icct and discipline 
which naturally results from the false principle of e(|uality.’ 

* * Ixittcrs, snd Kemains <if Alexis de Tocqiieville.' Ijomlon, 1861 . 
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The final consequences of the false principle above noted have 
been sigpnally manifested in the war just closed. Prussia had 
preserv^ the essential aristocmtiral elements in her system, — 
tlie unbroken traditions of established authority, and habitual 
<ibcfliciice to it. France had lost them. France often boasts 
the complete fusion in her territory of races originally distinct, 
wliich lias rendered her pcojilc more liomo^ciieous than any 
otlicr. Pity she cannot also boast that they are more united. 
Pity she (cannot also boast tliat c;oncord of classes in a solid 
social order; that softening of the unavoidable inequalities 
ainonji^t men, by habits and associations so powerful in old com- 
munities, which have not turned their backs upon their own 
history; those independent inlluenccs of voluntarily-reco| 3 ;niscd 
station and voluntarily-accepted authority, without which a 
nation has throuj^liout its ])n>vinces no ral lying-points of public 
sentiment or action, no political life, except in its turbulent and 
corrupt cities. 

Mallet Dll Pan, writing towanls the close of the last century 
(in 17117), with immediate reference to the envenomed enmity 
at that time (*xisting Ix^tween parties in the J'rcnch legislature and 
tlie executive power (the Dinjctorv)— which at length exphxled 
in its military twqi d'itat against the Opposition party and the 
murderous exile cu ttume of the latter to the swamps of Guiana, 
observetd, and the observation has been confirmed by too 
many e.\amplos since — ‘ A great deliberative assembly in France 
will never be anything but a bear-garden, or else a fire-ship’ 

1 ‘ Unc f/nmle amnnhlce dvlUn^rative en France ne sera Jamais 
fjtnuie pvtandirre mt nu hnMU ’ \* 

Whatever be the justice or injustice of so sweeping a descrip- 
tion of hreiich assemblies, it may allirnied, without fear of 
contradiction, that a French Rrpnhlic has never hitherto been 
anything else than a scourge or a sham. And it may be affirmed, 
e(|ually without fear of contradietion, that the h’rench people 
has never been Uepubliean, unless as Sgaiiarelle was a doctor — 
malpre Ini. 'i'lie two first French ilepiiblies, and the present 
third one, are alike of Parisian ereation : and the power of Paris 
(thriec; exerc!ised) to affiliate lier illegitimate political oifspring 
on France is the anarchic coiise(|iiciice of the monarchic centrali- 
zation of centuries : — 

‘ Tliij iihsoliitu prtipondvTsiiiei! of Vmia over the provinces,’ isays the 
lioiiest rapnliHcan (juiiiet, * wliieh armed the Crown with such irre- 
sistihle powci*, Korved eipiiilly fur its overthrow. How should the old 
regime have fiiiled to be destroyed ns soon as it was atlaelvL'd'? Xo 

* * Mi'iiiuires ct C'orrcspoudaiiotf du Mallet Du Pan/ vul. ii. pp. 
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communication between tbo nobles in tho provinces. No moons, 
outside of Paris, of mutual understanding, or concerted action. Tlio 
<dd servitude, which hiul produced universal isolation, had produced 
universal impotonce. The only really organised force which still 
survived was tho monarchy.’ 

A king who, at the decisive hour, could have played the part 
of a king, might have changed the whole course of events In the 
first French Revolution. But it would have been a miracle if 
the last of a line of absolute iiionarchs, bom in the purple, had 
possessed personal energy to wield that fon!e which still survived 
in the monarchy, so as to keep the Revolution, accom]i1ishrd in 
the mind of the nation, out of the hands of the inoh. * 1 am 
inclined to think,’ says Toc(|uevilIe, * that, had the Revolution 
b^en made by a despot, it might have left us less unfitted to 
become one day a free people than it has left us now, mado, 
as it was, by the peo]i1e's hands and in its name.* Xeithi*!* 
by nature n<»r by nurture, however, was Lf)iiis XVI. the despot 
to make a Revolution ; n<ir by his utter inexperience of parlia- 
mentary tactics (an inexperience shared by his siihje(‘ts) was lu? 
capable of the part of a constitutional inoiiarch whom a revolu- 
tion might leave still enthroned when it had blown over. The 
Parisian Dem us, stimulated by Mirabenn, contrary to Ids own 
better mind, wouhl accept no constitntir>nal franchises as a gift 
from ‘despotism;’ and Louis XVI. was too little of a despot to 
get it to take W'hat mnnarcliy without suicide couhl give. Then, 
as since, the great body of tin* i'reiicli nation was anytldng 
rather than Republican. But neither the* CioverniniMit, nor aiiv 
independent class or party, was strong enough to prevent a suialL 
minority in France — a siiiall minority in l^iris — from setting up 
what they called a Repulilic. ‘The living soul of the ltt?vohi- 
tion,’ says Quinet, ‘resided in a small niimher; that is why the 
nation got so soon tired of it.’ Singular, that a writer who sees 
so clearly and avows so candidly that the b'irst Republic was no 
choice of tho nation, fails to see with ccpial ch'arness, or avow 
with erpial candour, tliat the Paris |)f)|>ula(*e had no rigiit 
choos(* a form of fjovcrniiieiit for the I'rench peo|>h ! f Jiiinel, 
to do him justire, has no palliatives or eiijiiiimd.snis fur tin? 
crimes of thp Ri-volution ; but he lalNuirs under the inability, 
common to his compatriots generally, to we that the criine.e <)f 
1793 followi^il, hy an almost fatal cfnisocpumce, fi«)m the sys- 
tematic repudiation of all prc?-existj ng autliority in 17811. 

Ol the Srfcond French Republic, again instituted by the I*aris 
populace in February 18*18, it must at least bo ackiit>wioflgod that 
it toinpted no porjurios, for it exacted no oatlis, except tlio oath 
of the President — and that was brokiMi, Almost from the first 
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hour of its existence every one conspired aloud against it. As 
well the upholders of civil and proprietary rights — ^the vast 
majority of die nation — as the democratic and socialist assail- 
ants of those rightSi and advocates of unrealised Utopias, agreed 
— if they agreed in nothing else — in impatience of the Republic ; 
the former because they could not bring themselves to believe 
that it would secure public order, the latter because they found 
it too fond of order and not fond enough of Utopias. Never 
surely was universal suffrage less justified of her children. 
Never was more clearly manifested how little hold on the minds 
or hearts of Prenchmen had the mere name and form of Republic ; 
how easy an enterprise would br: that of overthrowing it even in 
form and name. ‘ When such events,’ says Edgar Quinet, 
speaking of the IStli Rrumains — but not, we may suppose, 
without a side glance at the 2nd December — * when such events 
arc accomplished, not only without resistance on the part of 
contemporaries, but even with their complicity, be well assured 
that the rccurnmce of similar events is certain. Great, indeed, 
must be the temptation to enslave nations, which harbour no 
resentment, preserve n*) recollection even, of their enslavement.’ 

it is a reineinbered saying of the late Charles Duller, of genial 
nuMuory, that the first Dritish Reform Dills were carried by 
‘enormous lying.’ It might la* said that the third Frencli 
Republic was brought to the? birth by the sudden revelation, on 
the news of Sedan, of the enormous ofiicial and other lying with 
which Paris and P’rance had lM*en amused till that hour. ^ Nous 
anms vh* nhreurh r/c mensontfcs^ was the expression of P'renchmen 
tluMiiselves. P'or tlie moment, the fumes of false glory and false 
self-solace were dissipated, iiiit if the magic cauldron of Im- 
perial wiKirdry was upset by that carth(|iiake-sbock, the lying 
oracles of the hhnjiirtr were worthily replaced by the lying oracles 
of the Rcpuhlic. 

A Delgian writer, M. Itimile Leclercq, has puhlislicd an 
amusing little scries of specimens i>f the ‘ esprit Earixieitj con- 
sisting of Paris newspaper-cuttings, before and since Sedan : — 

‘It is Paris,* lie says, ‘that gives the tone — the key-note, sets 
i!icu and ideas in iiiutioii, instigates and stiiniilates, hy turns threatens 
and sings. The provinces only follow slowly and roliictantly the 
iiiipiilso (tommiiiiioaled hy Paris. Without I'aris, ¥mi\fO in all pro- 
bability would show horsidf a nation uot less sensible, not less iKicille 
than Pjiiglaiid. If 1 aiu wroug in tliat snp^iositiou, so much the worso 
for France.’ 

‘ The Parisian has alwa^'s UdievcHl that changing his flag could set 
cripples (»n their logs again, efface all^tniiis, and clear all eousciciices. 
Catastrophes always apjioar to him conliiicil to forms, when they are 
n^ally accomplished in facts. The true Parisian has a sort of naivete 
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and cnthnsiaBm, which make him sec OYCxything outirclydifibrontfrom 
tho reality. Accordingly, what seemed to him most urgent cm tlio 
4th September, 1870, was to proclaim a ]iu|mblic. The Parisian 
again began crying “ Vive la lieptcldigue / os in February, 1848. 
But to prodaim a licpnblic was not precisely to make Bepublicans 
start from the soil. Ncitlier in Paris nor in Fituico wore tli^ 
liopublicons in strength sufficient to form a powerful juiriy. Itcjpublics 
ure not to bo improvised with prodainatious or patriotic songs.’ 

Four or five years back, while Paris was yet gay, soon after 
the publication of Napoleon lll.’s * liistoire dc .Jules Cesar,’ 
three remarkable historical figures made their appearance at a 
laucy ball in that capital. Midmost of the three marched cocked- 
hatted, grey redingoted, military-booted, the living ‘ couiiterfcdt 
prcseiitmnit ’ of the first Napoleon. On the one side of him, 
hook-nosed, laurcl-crowncd, apjiarcllcd in martial garb of old 
Home, marched an exceedingly iinjM^rator-lcmking figure, who 
could be nobody else but Cesar, On the other side, an 
imperial-crowned Frankish figuro of about A.i>. 800, looking as 
if he might just have risen frtnn his knees bc^forc Pope Leo III., 
who, as is known, by a well-studied impromptu, saved his dear 
son Charlemagne the tnmble of putting the imperial crown on 
his own hca<i. Solemnly stalked the august trio arm in arm 
among the motley Parisian masqueraders, exclaiming from time 
to time, ^Malheur a ceux tjui an nous comprciuwttf pas !' 

Paris has liceii scared out of her laughing mood sitiei* liy the 
apparition of a fourth imperi.'\l figure — no fancy one this tinit*. 
'I'he Versailles Galiric de Gloves has mirrored traiis-Hlienane 
uniforms, and echoed to LutiiiTan chants saluting a G-*riiiiin 
Kmperor, — sights and sounds in the proud palace of the firaiid 
Monarque, which might almost have been expected to bring up 
the ghost of Louis XIV. liiinscdf in jdiantasmal protest against 
the double proianathin. 

‘ Of those who in August, remarks Mr. Bryce, in his 

interesting and in.*>trii(:tive work on ‘I'lie Holy Uomaii I'hnpire,' 
^read in the I'hjglisli newspapers that the I'hnpcror I'Vnnris II. 
had announced to the Diet his resignation of the imperial crown, 
there were probably few wlio rellcx-ted that the oldest politic 'd 
institution in the world had reasc^l to i*xist.’ Those (including 
the learned of the alxive-cited work himself) who, sinvv. 

its first (-ditioii. have rea<l the Knglisli newspapers of .Janii.frx, 
1871, must have liec^oiiie aware th.it, if fiermaii C.'esarisiii h.is 
lived into the ninc^teenth century, Cierm.in (,'irs.irisjii h.i8 not died 
out in it, or has sjiruiig to lili? again, Pluenix-like, from its 
.islies, on stronger wing, and with sharper beak than ever. 

But on the threshold of our attempt at treating of German 
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Gpsarlsm, we are met by the question — Docs there exist— has 
there ever existed — can there ever in the nature of things exist, 
siiiy such historically legitimate personage as a German Caesar? 
The question thus put sounds little i^ort of flat blasphemy. 
Is, then, the Berlin Reichstag a mere Parliament of Laputa? 
— is stalwart William the more ‘simulacrum’ of an Kinpen>r? — 
burly Bismarck the mere ‘ sham ’ of a Chancellor? Mr. Carlyle, 
»t least, we already know, will not say so. Whence this sugges- 
tion of a doubt whether Cmsar, Chancellor, Reichstag, and all 
the rest, may not be but the Ixiseiess fabric of an anachronistic 
vision — to liMive not a wrw^k behind? We find it in a brief 
essay from the pen of Dr. Octavius Clason, of Bonn, which, brief 
as it is, gives evidence of original thought and extensive reading. 
'The author begins by showing what few readers of Roman 
history (unless tlicy hnppcm to be also writers of it, who have a 
paradox or pet crotchet to support) will be ilisposed to deny — 
viz., that R<iman Cn'saiism was illegitimate, in its first crea- 
tion, and could confer no legitimacy on any nciv graft on its 
old trunk. Secondly, that the title of ‘ Holy Roman Empire 
of the German nation,’ — the compound title adopted as that of 
the Gorman empire from the days of Maximilian I. to those of 
hVniK^is 11., when it expired — besides involving an absurd con- 
tradiction ill terms, allirined a falsehood in fact, viz., that there 
ever really existed a German empire from A.1). 30U to a.d, 180G. 
There existed, indeed, German kings, who were decorated first 
by Pop«‘s, and afterwards by priiurly and priestly I'^lectors, 
with a Holy Roman lmp(*riai title, the idea attached to which 
was oddly coin pounded of a supposed unbroken succression from 
that most unholy Roman empire founded on force by Julius, and 
croiiscdidated in fraud by Augustus ('icsar, and of incducval con- 
I'cqitions of feudal lordship and vassalage, which rcciuired, to 
complete the theory of feudality, a lunl paramount of the world, 
from whose grant all ownership of laud must be supposed to 
bavc emanated. But it was as Roman limperors, and not as 
(lerinan kings, that they could claim this world-sovereignty, tlie 
actual cxiTcise of which eluded their grasp from age to age, till 
at huigtli their efforts to n'alisc* the dream of empire in Italy, 
and translate into fai't the succession of Augustus, conceded to 
them ill form and name, fairly bmke down their German here- 
ditary sovcR'ignty iMmeatli the weight of their elective and illusory 
Roman liimperorship. Tlie heat! of the Holy Roman empire 
was, in idea and imagination, Lord of the World ; the German 
prince who wore its crown, found it a crown of thorns ; and we 
agree with Dr. Clasoii, tliat no epoch can be singled out at which 
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the ‘Holy Roman Empire of the German nation’ was a solid 
political fact. 

From the date, indeed, at which the Holy Roman Empire 
began to call itself Gei-mnn^ it necessarily forfeited the whole of 
the vague prestige which had clung to its name. That prestige, 
like that of the lloly Catholic Church, with which it was closely 
connected, depended entirely on the idea of an universal empire. 
To nationalise was to destroy it. 

' Its last chanu'itoristic distinction,’ says Dr. Clason, ‘was de- 
stroyed, when, ill 19:18, the electoral princes resolved at Iihcnsc tluit 
the Roman Imperial Crown should thenceforth Ih) independent of 
Rome and Italy, and conferred in («eriiiiiny. From the date of tliiii 
decision the imperial idea was stripjtcd of all life or reality. The 
Roiiinii Emperor as such hud no loiigiT tiny 2>owcr left, even in iningi- 
nation; and therein his jHtsititni was markedly distinguished from 
that of the Russian and French Einperoi'K of modern times. Tlio 
Russian and French Einporors arc, or wei‘e, ^Miwerfiil an huvJi ; the 
Holy Roman Emperors only ns Oeiiiiun kings. And when modern 
German kings had lost niindi of their former luiwiT, and the royal 
and imperial tith*s of the Austrian stivereign hecame, ns it were, two 
air-castlcs, in either of wliich his dignity might dwell at discrelion, 
the Holy Ihiniiiii Emxtire of the ( ierniaii nation still remained standing, 
exanimate and ussitied as it was, the derision of foreigners, the sluiiiie 
and sorrow of natives. The wretehed thing at lenglli in termi- 
nated its existence ; and no one perindved that anything was ultond 
in State relations, when Fniiieis 11. ceased to 1 n> Jluiiiuii Kmin-Tor, 
and culled himself Emperor of Aii.striu insh^ad.' 

The concrptinii and preparation of that great national revolu- 
tion ill (icrinany, whicli hal by rapid pnu’css to the late terrible 
international struggle, tcMininatiiig, for tlie time lieinj^, in the 
inilitarv ‘ cflaeoineiit ’ of hVaiiee, flate from vc*rv long Ijaek — far 
hark, indeed, into the gf>od-for-notiiing old age of the* Holy 
Roman empire, of which N'oltaire said that it only fell short on 
thn*e points of deserving its name, vi/., that it was neitlier 
//o///, nor Roftitutj nor aii /\m/nrr. \early a rentury back, in 
1780 , Frederick the Clreat of Prussia railed into rxistrnre the 
so-called Drai-FUrsfeii-Jiundy the first iinpi.'ifert form of that 
Xortli fierman Confrdomtion who.sr final formidable deviMip- 
ment in I8f»f5, on tin? mins of Anstrian power in CM^rn 1 any, 
frighted Franre from her pmpriety, provok'd hrr to liegiii 
arming before slie was attarkcMl, ami tfi rlialieiige trial of hattI^^ 
beffire slie was full-armed. More tliaii a half c’cntiiry bark, the 
most eminent statesiiini anil diplomatists of Prussia signed thrir 
names to memorials addresscul to the Allied Powers at l*aris, in 
1815, demanding precisely those territorial guarantee's lor the 
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security of the German frontier from renewed French inroads, 
the concession of wliich, at the cost of France, was tlinn denied 
by European diplomacy, and has now at length been extorted by 
‘ blocxl and iron/* 

The Germans have a fault, which is certainly not peculiar to 
thorn, — of seeing things from their own point of view, and as tell- 
ing in their own favour. From the established inveterate German 
point of view, France is tlic national Krhfeind who, for ages back, 
and ever since Germany was a nation, has continually been 
walking into her. If this crannot be called an untruth, it must 
be called a half-truth. * Where the carrion is,’ says the proverb, 

* there tin; eagles gather.’ The eagles of France have certainly 
gathen;d too often over the prostrate lx)dy of Germany; but 
how can the blame be laid exclusively on the Krhfeindschaft of 
France, if that body oflered itself, by its helpless prostration as 
lier natural prey, and if one or other of its members was ever 
and anon calling on foreigners to aii)itratc in (German quarrels, 
to take part in the conflicts between (lerman creeds, or redress 
the balance of powcT iM'twcen Cicrman princes? If Germany 
from the pre-emiiumt Power of media'val Europe sunk to no 
power ut all, as she may be said to have done from the sixteeiitli 
century to the cighU'entli, that ‘cll’cct defective?’ can no mon* 
fairly be charged on h'rance ns its first cause than on Spain or 
England. 

If it is not just to (’barge (*xc1usiv(*ly on Gallic rapacity the 
siicc(*ssive inniuds on Germany in past centuries, for which the 
(bNir was opened by appeals to fondgn iiitervmition by native 
CicM'inan ambitions struggling f<»r larger shares (tf G(?rinaii soil, 
or of German soven^ignty, iieitluT is it just to trace back 
Cierman divisions and discords to no rcMuoter source than the 

* It is curious at tliu present ilay to loiik Itack to the projects, entiTtained so 
fur hack as early in tlie cigliU'enth century, to eft'ect the restituiiou to Gcruiauy of 
tlie then recent coiic|iiests of France. Fix'dci'iek 1. of Frussiu, in 171:2, says 
Uaiikc, Miiiped to bring about a peace by urbicb the einpiiv would be secured for 
ever, and Slmthitnj rtvhtnil to Umiutny, when the iiiiexpeetcd ebaiige of iiolicy 
took pkicc iiiKnglaiid’ — the Tory change of Ministry which brought alioiit the 
|ilmcc of li'trecht. Towards the luiddlc of the century, during the Austrian war of 
Kueeessioii, that original and enterprising veterau of diplomacy, old Lord Stair, 
ill his zealous eflurts to aid Maria Thcn*Ki to retrieve her. sacrifices to Prussia 
at the ex|H!iise of Fraiiee. started similar projects of restitution of French cm\- 
fpiests to (lerinaiiy, iiioro extensive than the present day has seen realised, ainl 
sought even to engage the great Freilcrick in uu Anglo-Austriaii league to carry 
them out. *Tlii‘ whole scheine,* says Itankc, * appeared to him most roniaiitic. 
When tiiey hid iron wrrnil ijrcat Mfha tigiunft /Vruif-i'. hail rc-cmiquered the 
most iiii|K)rtaiit strong places in the Mctherhiiuls, and the vittj of Straebunj, — when 
they stijoif with tt hirije ariiiff uiithr the lealh of iSiris, it would Inr time enough to 
indulge ill such dreams.’ *]ii the actual situation of things,’ said Frederick. 
‘ it mt« Vkv tittniijiitiiig to the iiwon frtm hraren irith yonr tei ffc.*— Hist, of 
Prussia,* Sir Alexander and Lady DutrUonlon’s translation, iii. 29.) 
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groat religious schism of the sistecnth century. On the celebra- 
tion at Fulda, in 1857, of the eight-hundredth anniversary of 
St. Boniface, Bishop Ketteler, of Maycncc, addressed a large 
assembly of Roman Catholic clergy and laity in an elaborate 
speech, in which he reminded them that ‘the former political 
unity of Germany had only been rendered possible by her eccle- 
siastical unity, and had necessarily come to an end when the 
cliurches became divided.’ We need scarcely remind any reader 
of medjo'val history what sort of political unity ecclesiastical unity 
had produced in Germany, from the days of the Seventh Gregory, 
or the Third Innocent, downwanl. Tlie stirring up of royal sons 
against fathers, of princely vassals against imperial lords-para- 
inouiit, the disruption of all moral and religious tics betwccui 
subjects and sovereigns, openly or covertly promotcfl by the 
Holy Roman Sec to the detriment of the Holy Roman Empire', 
from age to age — these were sources of disunion set flowing by 
the Popes long before the Reformation, and to which was first 
due the rise and growth of those c|iiasi-independent Gernian 
principalities, whose rivalries liccaine the never failing seed of 
intestine strife, and foreign influence or invasion, inevitably 
terminating — unless Germany were to share tlie fate^ Poland — 
in the concession of avowed supremacy to that which at length 
proved the strongest of the c<inflicting pf>wers. 

It is a strange fact thaUa forged prophecy in Latin verse, 
entitled ‘ V’aticiniuin Lehiiinensi*,’ since ascertained to have been 
written towards the crhise of the 17th century, probably at B<‘rlln, 
but which was foisted on modern Protestant credulity 's the 
composition of an old Catholic iiionk. Prater I lennannus, should, 
at successive epochs, in an age si* scejitical as that of Fnrderiek 1 1., 
and afterwards in an age so critical as that of b'rcderick Wil- 
liam 111., have exerciscMl a rc'ally considerable influence not only 
on the popular mind in Prussia, Imt c^ven on the minds of 
persons of elevated political station, in hs'idiiig them to look 
forward to the erection of a new (xeriiian empire iiiuler the house 
of Hohenxollern. ‘iSucii predictions,’ says IVofcssor •Sclimiti', 
‘have a secret tdiarm c‘ven for cold and sober intellects. S.ii 1i 
intellects, wlutther for pastime or from curiosity, i;on«!esceiid to 
exert themselves in seeking to discern an occult sense in ii >n- 
sense ; while, for sujierstiticms tempers, such pn.'dictions even 
Jiecoinc stimulants to nrtinn. It is the deiiioiilac element in 
superstition that, to justify its own indulgence, it .strives to bring 
about what in its blind xeal it regards as the will of destiny.’ 

‘ ’riie eliamotcriKtIc i]igr(.'rlieiitH of tliia Vutiammu Lcfmhtt^nsn are, 
firstly, hatn^d of all tliat is foreign, CK|ieciidly of all iliiit is Fi’ciicli ; 
stcomlly, ciiihitteriueiit at the uttitudo of dtipeiideiiire on Austria takni 
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lip by tbo policy of tlio lEonsn of llrnndcnbui'g under Fmlcrick I. 
Tho wholo country is cnlled upon to Lnncnt that the successor of the 
Gi'oat Elector docs not ticad more faitlifolly in his father’s friotHteps. 
Thirdly, a desire is expressed for the ecclesiastical as ivcll ns national 
unity of Germany, tho future attainment of wliich is predicted with 
tho greatest confidence. The shepherd should recover his fiock— 
Germiuiy lier King, Itecipit (Jmiuinin Jlcfjvm. Further, it was myste- 
riously announced that this grciat Kevolution would connect itself 
with tho destiny of tho last lliilcr of tho House of Jlrandcnbnrg.’ 

' It was about the year 1714/ says J^rofessor Sehinidt, who has 
critically investigated this cuirious subject in a previous work, 
‘that tliis Vaticiiiium Ltdinincnsc” was first circulated and 
eagerly read in MS.* It emerged a second time into vogue in the 
early years of tlie redgn of hrc^dcTick 11., when that monarch, in 
alliance with France, had brought about the election of a 
bavarian candidate to the Imperial dignity, which had so long 
l)(M*n almost regarded as hereditary in the House of Austria. 
Again, in the early years of the present century, this egregious 
vaticination attracted an extraordinary amount of attention. 
Tin; words ‘ Rccipit (jm-mania Kegem ’ wcu'c interpreted, taken 
with their context, to annrinnee the future attainment of the 
imperial throne in (lermaiiy by the House} of llrandcnburg ; and 
even the designation <if the prince under whom this sliould take 
place as xtenimatiss nitinnis had the iiattering gloss put upon it 
that lie should be the last of liraiidcnburg Hohenzollerns, inas- 
much as he should be the first of that house who should rule 
over entire united ( lermany. When, at the einicli of Najioleon l.'s 
fouiidati/m of the Confed<*ratioii of the Khine, the overthrow of 
the old Cieriiiaii empire actually came to pass, the prophecy 
seemed near fiilfilmcMit. 

‘ Tt ia a fact,' says Frufosatir Schmidt, ‘ that new editions of it were} 
cnlh'd for, that the* verso ahi)ve-cit(*d roeoivod ]M>jiiilar npjdieatioii to 
Frederick William 111., who was then reigning, and that the Minister 
You Horch^iilierg himself, oven at a later period, showed an extraordi- 
nary iutonvt ill till? so-called Vaficiiiiiiin Lehninciise.'* It was he 
who promoted Wilkeii’s iiivt.'stigation into its origiu—aii investigation 
which remained sonie ten years or iu(»re luipiihlidied, till it fuiiiid at 
length a pliico in my periodical.' 

There is a curious comparison and contrast to be drawn 
lictween the two most momentous epochs of French and Ciermaii 
history viewed in relation to each other — 180(1 and 1870. I'hc 
former of these witnessed Na^iolcon I.’s suppression (by non-rccog- 
iiition) of the Holy Komaii German Empire — (a contradiction, ns 
we have said, in terms, and a contradiction to facts.) The second 
witnesses! tlie involuntary creation, by Napoleon 111., of a secontl 
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German Empire — by declaring war against Prussia, and thus 
uniting the whole of Germany, exclusive of Austria, under the 
Prussian standard. There is something whimsical, though not 
fanciful, in the reflection that the imperial uncle and imperial 
nephew, though by modes of working and with immediate results 
very di^crent, alike promoted the ends which Europe now sees 
in course of accomplishment By declaring the downfall of the 
liousc of Hapsburg fmm its German-linjMfrial prc-cminencre, 
Napolccm I. cleared the field unconsciously for the ultimate? 
realisation of the German policy, in which a hold and vigorous 
initiative iiad been taken in the previous century by the greatest 
sovereign who had held the sceptre in the House of liohcnzollern. 
'Fhe great Frederick had done all that could be done in a single 
strenuous reign towards the overthrow of Austria from an 
imperial position, and towards die succession of I’russia, under 
whatever name or form, to the like single supremacy. Under 
the unstable sway of his ff*idjlc and feather-brained sii(*ces- 
sur, the great Frederick's policy had gone to sleep, but in the* 
next reign was re-awakened (so far ns timid and abortive pro- 
jects went) upon Napoleon's repudiation of the Austrian Empire 
in Germany and ominous creation of the Oon federation of the 
Rhine under his own protectorate. It is not the l(*ast singular 
incident of that memorable chaptiT of European history tliat 
Nc*ipolcon*s assumption of the imperial title in hVniice in lSf)l 
had been ostensibly encouraged by Frederick William 111. (»f 
Prussia, then his nominal ally, and that, on the? other bniii!, 
Na]N)leon, by the organ of Talleyrand, then his foreign minister, 
equally held out encouragement to the assuinjition of thi* 
imperial title in Northern Ciermanv by the* Prussian monarcli. 
Napoleon had just assumed that title in l''raiice. Francis 11. hail 
just, in like manner, assuineil it in Austria, in the proliablc ])re- 
sentiment of soon having to surrender that of fiennan Emperor. 
The suggestion secmc*d to oiler itsedf as it were spontaneously 
that the fourth great continimUd I’ower should take the same title. 
‘But thoughts occur continually,’ says Professor Schmidt, ‘ which 
arc entertained more willingly than cxjiressod, and which, /or 
that very reason, one does not like to liavc suggcstcil by i»lhers.' 
Besides, Prussia, of all Powers, was least like!) to be taken by 
the bait of a liarren title*, or to be bribed by that title to the 
close alliance in which Na|Kilcoii wished to c?ngage her. Accor- 
dingly the King replied that he was content with his present 
iwnition, and desired nothing more than to retain the rank to 
which Providence had raised Ids lioiise. 

^ It was two years later, in July, 1800, that the French Imperial 
(jovemment made a second overture to Prussia, in a despatch of 
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Talleyrand, communicating: to the French ambassador at Berlin 
the ratification of the Confederation of the Rhine, the recognition 
of which it was desired to obtain from Prussia. * It is now for 
Prussia,’ said the French foreign minister, ‘to use so good an 
opportunity for the aggrandisement and consolidation of her 
system. She will find the Emperor Napoleon well disposed to 
support her views and plans. It is in her power to unite under a 
new federal compact the States which still continue to belong to 
the German Empire, and to olitaiii the iinpririal crown for the 
House of Brandenburg. Or she can, if she prefers it, form a 
ConfcHlcratlun of the North German States, which lie more 
within her sphere of action. The bhnperor is ready to acaird 
his sanction lieforohand to any arrangement of that kind Prussia 
may think fit to make.’ 

lliis second French pro|Kisal coincided too exactly with the 
schemes Prussia was already concocting for the union of Northern 
Geriiianv, by way of counterpoise to the Gallo-Khcnish Con- 
federation, not to be warmly responded to, while its hollowness 
was yet undetected. *Tlie King,’ said llaugwitz, in liis over- 
flowing acknowledgments to Laforest, the French ambassador at 
Berlin, ‘ regards himself not only as the ally of France, but ns 
the personal friend of the* Emperor Napoleon, and as such he 
will z(*alously contribute to whatever can aid the consolidation of 
his dynasty.’ 

This diplomatic honeymoon did not last long, — only till the 
detection of the infidelity of the French Lotliario. The imme- 
diate obj(!Ct of Napoh^on and Talleyrand was obtained by the 
recognition Prussia was thus coaxed to give to the Gallo-Rhenish 
( unhfderation. And it soon appeared that France was counter- 
working in the smaller German Courts the negotiations attempted 
by the Court of Berlin for a X<irlh-(ierman Confederation. This 
project, ostensibly encouraged by France in the first instance, 
was thwarted iinclcrliand by tlie covert representations and me- 
naces with which the Nortk-Geriiian princes were assiduously 
iilied by I'Wnck di])1omacy. *l'liere wasa monstrous irony,’ says 
Professor Schmidt, ‘ in the Jniius-lieaded diplomacy of the French 
10m pi re, which, on the one hand, invited Prusshi to the formation 
of a Nordiern league, and on the other hand, as it were, annexed 
to the formation of that league the condition that nobody in North 
(icriiiany should belong to it but Prussia herself.’ 

It was not, however, the mirdce menees of France in the matter 
of the North-German Confederation that was the proximate cause 
of the war of 180<) bcitwecn France and Prussia. That war was 
precipitated by a s}xicies of provocation precisely similar to that 
which, sixty years afterwards, caused the war of 1866 between 
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Prussia and Austria, If we maj venture a very trivial com- 
parison, both wars were just such ns never fail to declare them- 
selves when one dogr tries to snatch a succulent bone from the 
jaws of another. In the first rase, the Ixmc of contention was 
Hanover ; in the second, Schleswigr-Holstcin. It may be worth 
while to pause and review the cfiects at the earlier epoch — when 
Prussian policy was confronted with that of the First, not of the 
Thinl, Napoleon — of that persistent carth-hiin^cr, that insatiable; 
ap])etitc of territorial afr^randisi^mcnt, which in every age has 
been tlie prime motive and ruling passion of Prussia, it was tlu; 
great Frederick who, in his lawless invasion of Silesia, first gave 
that appetite full swing ; and I’rnssian partisans ever since have 
adopted, with more or less unreserve in expression, what we may 
term a Prussian reading of public law, reminding ns <jf its jnci- 
totype ill that of the bold Border raiilers, of whom our poet 
sang-i- 

‘ For them — the gocKl old rnh* 

Sufficeth them — the siiiiplii plan 
That they hliuiiKl take who have tlie power, 

And they should keep wlio can.’ 

It was once said in apology for the French Doctrinaires wln*u 
in power, ‘They put their maxims into practice. ‘\o,’ was tli" 
reply, ‘they put their practice into maxims.’ (‘//.v prnfitjmnf 
Imre maxiwesJ *Non! ih mnxhwmt lenrs pralifiuat,^) Wenm^t 
say we like best those of the thorougli-goiiig apologists of Friissiaii 
annexation-]jo1icy from tlie great Fn*cierick downward, who h ast 
seek to disguise it under sophisti(*al jialliations or liyjiocriiical 
pretexts. I'o pi-ove that policy right, witlioiit distorting the jdaiii 
facts of history, it is rccpiisite to start iVoni the postiilati; that al! 
accomplished facts arc right, provifltMl tlicy are ac'coinplished 
permanently. That is just the postulati* Piofessor Schmidt docs 
start from, ile has too much respect for his mission as a his- 
torian to distort facts; hut when fnerts are aecomplished^ni* 
matter how — in favour of Prussia, he assumes a ‘ higher law/ 
under which ‘ wdiatevcr is, is right.’ I'liis saves much trouble. 

Merc annexation-policy may, liciwcvcr, mislead a nation inio 
ambiguous attitudes, which render its conduct iiiiintelligible alikr 
to friends and unfriends, and strip it of nil external supports *u;d 
alliances at the very crisis of its fate. This was never more signal I \ 
shown than bv the Prussian history of 1 Prussia's engrossing 
object at that epoch was to annex Hanover; it was the one ini- 
infMliatr; object on which she hail set her heart, and had set her 
teeth — to recur to oiir^ doggish simile. All the other points on 
which Napoleon and 'I'alleyraiid had played fast and loose with 
licr would have failed to screw her courage to the sticking- point 
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of taking up arms against France — after having observed a ten 
3 *cars’ (not unbribed) neutrality while the Erhfeind was over- 
running the rest of Germany with his arms. But to find that, 
while French diplomacy was dangling before her eyes the bait of 
Hanover, Talleyrand was assuring l^rd Yarmouth, the English 
negotiator at that time for peace, that the pure and simple resto- 
ration of Hanover to England would find no difficulty on the pait 
of the Empenir Napoleon — filled the measure of Prussia’s wrongs 
and wrath. The impression made at the Court of Berlin by this 
disclosure, which had been let out by Lord Yarmouth himself 
after dinner to Manjuis Lucchesini, was indcscriliablc. The pain 
of King Frederick William, says Professor Schmidt, ‘knew no 
Ixmnds when he learned for certain that France had the intention 
again to take from him the Electorate. His exasperation rising 
to the highest pitch goaded him to decisive measures. On the 
S)thof August was decreed the mobilisation of the Prussian army.’ 
The 14th of October saw- the military ruin of Prussia at Jena.* 

'I'herc is a noticeable analogy Ix^tween the precipitate rupture 
of Prussia with France in 18<H) and that of France with Prussia 
in 1870. In both cases, the efficient causes of war were; causes of 
some standing ; in both, the immediate impulse to w%ar was an 
impulse of wounded amnnr proj/rc ; in both, a dynasty found its 
most ch<*rished, sclicunes of dynastic policy shelved with some- 
thing like contempt by the deeper and more daring policy 
of an allv-aiitagonist ; in both, the bailled party fancied by a 
sudden rush to arms to retriiwe his compromise position and 
<laiiiaged pr<*stige; in both, the result w'as signal, exemplary, 
and most crushing overthrow. In the instance of Prussia, the 
darkest hour of h(*r defeat dismemberment and impoverish- 
ment heralded the dsiwii of her revived moral, militarv, and 
pulitic^al greatii(?ss. A future chapter of hmmpeaii history ^'iH 

* Mr. Fdx cxiHistiil witli just HuToritv, iu a f>|HVcli dclivcrcil in the House 
of Coimnons in 18 i>(> ;lie hail iheii iKH'inne rrinie Minister) the unprincipled and 
shameless conduct of I'russia thruii'^hout these tninsactirns, which iiegau in her 
disgrace, to end in her downfall :~ 

•TliP Kin|ii*Mn»f liii<*siji,' Ih'kiIiI. MfiiT he li.nl left Ai^tin-lit/., uKiiidutiiM llw wlioU* direction 
uf liiri tnii«pii tiuit roinniiiiil in Ofriiuiiv in Uh' King of I'nmlA, aiid this I'lniniry hml vrvmiMil him 
|MiWLTfn1 ahshlaiiiv in inTiiiiiiiry were tiie ineiiiis wliirh h* p<jiMe»Md of (sivliig 

weiclit In his siml Mhat u.»e dpi he make of llieiii? Why, tn m-Ixi* a ]iarl of tlie 

terririTyuf ilioiie fiuwers whn h.-id Kh-ii iiiiniurfini;hini in the rank .iml Miuailon tlut hail enaMid 
liiiii In iipp'tliile nil lair teiiiis uiih tin- French Kniivnir. Al tint he )in‘ii illicit only in kike interim 
IMiSKi'iihinii of the Kli-ctiiniii- nf lliinovcr, illl the i-niiMiilof Ita lawful cuvemigii onuld be obtained 
to liH fcssiiiii ill a p-iieral iii nri-; hut latf'Tly tlila thin diiwni*' wan laid uNlde, aiul he openly 
iiviiwoil that he aeii-|itiil i( in full MiviMi'^iiiy fnm Fmiwi'. to wlih'h It Ivlun^lliy rtuhi of conqucal. 
Snell A priNiiiiliiiit u*!*!- iiimii no otlh-r eniicelvable fiiiindaliiin. hut that wimi emanation of du) 
ilimirderK lunl ealaiiiitie.s nf Kiim|N' in n'Ci iit times, lliv priuciple of traiipferrinR tlie |Kfiple of eilhrr 
Stati'A fnaii one I'bwi-r to nnntlier, like many rattle, the fonliii^ nf iiiutiial ainblilou 

nr mnvi-iili-ni-e. . . . The firetext tliat IhiisMa n-reiveil tliia territory from Na]K>1i!uii, to wlnaii 
It lN>lijiiKi-d liy riftht nf i^miiuint, ia ns linlkiw as it i., dlscn-ditahle. It was inercly nccupit-il In a 
tem|Mtrary way by lln* Freiieli tnaiiis; it fiimiinl no |iart of the Freiii'Ii Knipin*; a'mve all. Its 
ntihiini liatl never lain afoveii to hy lliis nnintry; and where is t1h*n> In Ih' found an liislMk'o 
In lilstiirv of Mieii a viiisiiiii nf a inilllary .iciptisitiiMi {icitdiiig tlh.* n>iileiit : ' 
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have to tell whether * the uses- of adversity ’ will be equally * sweet ’ 
for France in this as for Prussia in the last generation. But it 
depends on France alone to make them so. Nothing like the 
ruin inflicted, threescore and odd years hack, .by France on 
Prussia, has Prussia, with united Germany at her side, now 
inflicted on France. By the 7th Article of the Peace of Tilsit 
in 1807, ‘ the diplomatic grave,’ as l^ofessor Schmidt says, ‘ of 
the last illusions,’ 2882 (German) square miles of territory were 
all that was left to Prussia by France, out of 6053, which she 
had been completing the acquisition of at the cxjiense of ]K)or 
Poland on one side*, and of the spoils of the ecclesiastical princes 
of the empire on the otlicr — acquisitions made by truckling to 
Kussia first, to France aftcrw'axds, and betraying the cause of 
Europe to each in succession for the territorial aggmiidiseincnt 
of Prussia. But if Tilsit avenged Europe on Prussia, the merci- 
less severity of the provisions of that treaty ])n»pared in turn the 
vengeance of Prussia on France — a historical lesson not unworthy 
the attention of more recent coiujucrors. 

If Prussia could (unergo renovatc^d and purified from so despe- 
rate a situation as that which was made for her — or rather which 
her half-heartcHl and Hanover-filcdiing policy made for her- 
self in 1806-7 — wliy should not l*'ranre emerge renovated and 

f urified from a situation far less desperate now, if there is in 
ranee now* the same vie renoratrix^ the same unexhausted moral 
energy, as there then was in Pnissia? 21utc is, indeed, tluM’ital 
question. It is not the mere amputation of natiniial territory, it 
is not the mere oecupatioii by an enemy's troojis iif a nation’s 
capital ; it is not the mere draining rif her monied resources to 
the last drop — {non viissura cutem vhi plena vrnoris hiruth. !) — it 
is not any or all of these things that can crusli a nation, if the 
national s]iirit itself is not crushed. The national s])irit of 
Fnince is now put by German efin(|uest and exaction to a test 
only less stern than that of Prussia was under the arinrd heel of 
tin; First Xapolcon, We ]io|x« it may stand that test, and rciriei e 
the situntion as nobly as Prussia did after Jena. 

The next attempts to invest Prussia with the national exec . - 
live power of Germany were maile in the revolutionary years 
1848 and 1849. 'I'his time the proposals of cin^iirc proceeded 
from an Assembly (the i^'rankfort i^irliainent) the o/lspring of 
revolution, not from a soldier who had found in revolution a 
stepping-stone to absolute |)ower. IVussia again held back fnnn 
acceptance of the profrerecl Impcirial crown, uiwler a sovereign of 
larger views than Frederick William III., if not of character 
much (inner, or much more favourable to the successful realisa- 
tion of schemes of dynastic or national ambition. In fact, 
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Prussia has had no king, since Frederick the Great, whose 
daring policy would have prompted him to grasp a sceptre 
offered to his hands cm popular parliamentary conditions, with 
the mental reservation of throwing his sword in the scale at some 
decisive future moment to redress the balance of power between 
himself and his subjects. 

The sword has been thn)wn in the scale now with a witness, 
and empire in Germany has been offered now for a third time to 
Prussia — and this time accepted — ^undcr auspices and influences 
very diffcn*nt from those under which it was offered by the 
Frankfort Parliament of 1848. Tliat Parliament asserted for 
itsedf unlimited powers of democratic legislatun*, and took upon 
it c*x|)ressly to exclude the German princes, the members of the 
old Blind, whose functions had been self-suspended, but not 
abdicated, from all voice in the formation of a new Constitution, 
or the choice of a new emperor. Such assumption of exclusive 
constituent power by a democratic assembly would have been of 
itself suflicient to deter a monarch who, like the late (or present) 
King of Prussia, proclaimed himself to hold his crown by the 
grace of GihI and the right of birth, from accepting a title of 
nominal and precarious sovereignty nnder n, popular Parliament. 
But, this time, it is the Princes and Free 'l\)wns of Germany 
that offer the Imperial title to King William 1., as the formal 
recognition of imperatorial functions already triumphantly exer- 
cised— tlie crowning of an edifice of German national aggran- 
disement already substantially erected. 

What is an Km])eror? A personage at any rate as different as ‘ 
])ossihie from the former French doctrinaire definition of a consti- 
tutional king — viz., a chief of the State, who reigns, but docs not 
govern. An emperor of the Augustus-CcTsar type was a disguised 
despot, who pretended not to lie wliat he was — what his honestcr 
uncle had openly proclaimed himself — (and was therefore assassin- 
ated) — viz., perpetual Imjteratory in the city as well as the camp. 
All emperor of the Charlemagne or OtheJ type was a Frankish 
or Cvennan sovereign, wlio pretended (with papal consecration) 
to l)c what he was not — a legitimate successor to the world- 
sovereignty of tlio C.Tsars, as the popes ^wetended to be heirs 
(hy forged testaments) to the Roman dominion of those Grsars. 
All emperor of the modern Prussian type is a soklicr-king, 
invited chiefly by three minor kings to call himself empenw, 
l)(M aiisn it would not liavc suited those tlirco minor kings, not 
yet ^ linpnived out of existence,' to bow down to him, as a feudal 
or federal superior, under any designation of less dignity than 
the Iiewly-Tcvived imperial title. 

Will the Prussian empire be peace? The future answer to 
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tliat question must depend on the degree in which the. general 
German character may have digestive vigour sufficient to absorb 
and assimilate to itself thtf particular Prussian character. While 
Prussian partisans have never been tired of denouncing ‘Par- 
ticularism’ in all other quarters, I’russia is herself the great 
exemplar of particularism in German history. To this very day 
her s^kesmen cannot celebrate the unity of Germany without 
finishing off with a flourish of trumpets on the exaltation of 
Prussia. At Longchamp her soldiers acclaimed their new 
Emperor as Prussia’s King. The question of the future is, 
whether the imperial title — ^a warded with reluctant alacrity to 
this great Cuckoo in Mother Germania’s nest, by the ilutterins: 
councils of those of the lcssc*r nestlings which still keep theii- 
place in it beside tliat terribly mauvaie concheiir — will per- 
manently express the military power and policy of Prussia, or 
whether that domineering individuality, military and prditical. 
may haply, by degrees, merge and lose itself in the Uniteil 
(vermany of the future, whose natural development the friimils of 
European peace and progress would fain look forward to as 
likely to be pacific, rather than warlike. 

In the mean time, it would be f|uite useless to disguise from 
ourselves what Prince Bismarck has taken no pains to disguise 
from any one — viz., that this war, closed as it has been by this 
peace, cannot fail to leave resentments in brnnee towards Ger- 
many as bitter — we would hope not so lasting — as were those of 
Germany towards Prance after the campaigns «)f Austcriitz ami 
Jena, the Peace of Tilsit, ntid the years of galling and grinding 
tyranny that followed. Waiving for the jiioment all higher 
questions of political ethics, it may be doubted whetlu'r it is 
consistent with political ezpcilicncv, placed on the lowest gnniiifls, 
permanently to exasperate a high-spirited pi*ople you cannot 
wholly crush. Miicliiavelli's maxim was to crush those whom 
you cannot concriliate, and the Bismarekian eorollnry to that 
axiom is, Prance ranriot he roiieiliated, so must he disabled for 
iniscliief to the utmost extent {rossilde. Wi* have ali<'ady, iii 
(Kissing, adverted to a fac’t wbic:h may not have Immmi kiii»\vn r 
remembered by some amongst our readers — tlmt all the leading 
Prussian, and some South German statesmen, in iSlh, advocated 
exactly tlie same policy of taking those lerrif«>na! ‘seeuril*«*s ' 
against future Pjench aggressions — whicrli tln-T political an*! 
military successors have now taken — in memorials addressed by 
lliein to the Allied Powers at Paris. Thi'se memorials an: siih- 
scribfid with such names as Wilhclin Von liumboldt, Stein, 
Hardenberg, Von KiieselM*ck, Von Wiiiziiigcnidc*, ami \ on 
Gagcm. Austria drew back from su])|Njrting, as she did at 
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first, die territorial claims then pnt forward, as soon as she found 
they were meant to include no aggrandisement or advantage for 
Austria. Russia and England cast their weight in the opposite* 
scale. ‘ Alexander was quite too magnanimous,’ — Germans have 
never been tired since of repeating. The Duke of Wellington, 
in a despatch addressed to Lord Castlercagh on the 11th August, 
1815, set forth as follows the grounds on which good policy 
seemed to him to dissuade the Allied Powers from insisting on 
territorial cessions such as would prolong the war-feeling in the 
Prench national heart. If such demands, he said, were enforced 
on the sovereign and people of France — 

'tlicro is no statesman who would venture to recommend to his 
Sovereign to consider himself at peace, and to place his armies u^ioii 
a pcacc-cstublishment. AVn must, on the contbary, if wk take this 

T.AUGE cession, OONSlDKll THE OFCRATIONS OF WAR AS DEFEimEl) TTl.l. 
France snALL find a suiTA]n.K opiuutitnity of endeavouring to 
REGAIN WHAT SHE HAH LOST; and oftcr liuviiig wasted our rcRoiii'CCS in 
the iiiaintunance of overgrown military establishments in time of 
lieace, w*o shall iiiiil how littlo uKiifiil the cessions we shall have 
Rcqiiinrd will be against u iiutienul eifurt to regain them. ... In my 
opinion, then, wo ought to eontiiiuu to keep our great olijcct, tlie. 
geiiiiino [icaec and truucpiillity of the world, in our view, and shape 
our arrangement so as to provide f«n* it. . . . lievolutionary France is 
more likely to disti'css the world than France, however strong on her 
frontier, under a n.>gulur goveniiiieiit, and that is the situation in 
wdiieli wc ought to endeavour to place hiT,* 

These; counsels of calm wisdom prevailed in 18ir», and peace 
^vas preservcul l)(*tw(.'cn France and Germany for more tliaii a 
geiiemtion of man. Wc should be sorry to charge on Prus- 
sian policy now the conscious intention of keeping open tin* 
hereditarv feud — the Krhfvindschiijt — with France, as the best 
guarantee for the consolidation and nggrandlseinciit of the Prus- 
sian military system. Hut so long as France shall wince under 
the enormous securities to keep the peace now exacted of her, 
and so long as Gerinnny shall retain possession of Metz as a 
^ standing menace,’ and conspicuous e,videiice of national humili- 
ation to Fmnce, so long may Prussia h)ok forward to the future 
with W(;ll-groundcd confidence that it will cut out work for her 
which Germany can transfer to no other arms. The progress 
of Prussia to empire has hcN;ii throughout military, and it would 
seem that no otherwise than in the shape of undivided military 
command, to which national necessities, in the future as in the 
])a$t, shall secure obedience, can she very long retain undis- 
puted possession of that imperial position which a good moiety 
of Germany, with Its ^Particularist’ sympathies and antipathies, 

woulcl 
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would otherwise refuse lier. For our own part we have some 
difficulty in conceiving by what other qualities Prussia can retain 
empire than those by which she has gained it.* Assuredly neither 
with rose-water, nor Cologne-watcr, were the immense displace- 
ments of power in Euro|Xi eficcted in favour of Prussia, which 
have been witnessed within the Inst lustre of Kunipeaii history. 
Austria struck down — France struck down — Prussia is perforce 
recognised in her achieved supremacy. But is it possible to su))- 
pose the military aristocracy and their monarch — who liave placed 
Prussia where she stands — uncouscions of the sustained efforts 
which will be required to keep her at that pitch of pre-cun Ineiicc? 
They are not going to step off the Prussian pedestal of their 

S resent ascendancy ; and that pculestal is crast from the bronze of 
ic captured cannon every Poiver whic‘h has thrust itself 
athwart Prussia in her path to empire. Sim has fought her way 
up to the military command of Cfcrmany ; and she well knows 
she cannot let the arms rust by which that command was won. 
Till the whole of Germany remaining yet unannexed. iiK'liiding 
German Austria, shall lie finally absorbed into the l’russo-Ch;r- 
man empire ‘ one and indivisible,’ we cannot, judging from her 
antecedents, foresee for Prussia a satiated ap])(!tite for power, or 
satisfied sense of security. 

It is well observed by Professor Schmidt, to whose treatise on 
* Prussia's German Policy * we have had occasion to refer so 
frequently in our prescuit article, tliat human ambition is an 
essential element in all human arts and aflairs, and thar to make 
Prussian ambition in itself a matter of accusation against Prussia, 


• We extract the following vulihmi view of the ^nl^siall syslcin, pnhlUlifil u 
many ycara liack in :i little \iiiiiiiie, eiitiiUii ‘Ten Montfis at Hcrlif Tin* 
formidahle «levt;1«i]iiiK<nt wnee jjivin tu that may liml etpial favour in 

military eyes with its earlier growth. Iliir iihjeei is to place its real natiiii! 
before eyes not military, and to furnish matter for serious ndlceiiiui in peaceable 
jK'Ople, whether in Germany or elsewhere : — 

^ * Prussia, at least, is und>iiilitedly ri^ilit in never losing sight of military ideas* 
She rose liy theswonl, she fell hy the .swoni, ami by the Kwnnl she rose aV*'!! to 
a greater splendour than ever. In the rerolli.'ctifMi of lier imminent daiigi r, she h.is 
raUie<l round and inviguratiMl her military i list itii linns. There is no danger id* 
hf^r ever attributing to laay diplomatists the honour of victories gaim^fl hy h ■ 
armed forces.^ She knows that U-twevii lio*tiIe iiatioiis the sword is th" only ir le 
persuader. To the sword sh.* must bsik for the muintenanee of her very exist- 
ence. Sshc has therefore heroine a nation of Mililiers; coiisi'qiicii ly. with her, the 
military profeshioii must ever lie held in tlie higliesl lioiK'Mr. Prussia has no 
riayi'S to attack iKTeneinics* |wrf8, no mmmerce to niise the Health which might 
ir'i i friftudsliip ; with hrr, ••arms'* must •«./ "yield to the gown.'* 

VV itii Itussia m the east, France to the west, and .\iis1ri:i to 'the south, the little 
kinguoin of the great Kr**derii:k, if she peace, iniist Iw alwa>s n'aily for war. 
Mie perfectly uiidcrslaiid.t lier inisitioii, am! makes it her chii-f study U> impnive 
II ^ '* *!'**'** •■'■'?*’y*hii)g she poSM-siies,-- her gallant and 

wcllHliKci|iliii(8l arniy. 7 MtmihH m lUrUii, ftc., by Major [now 

Gcueralj Whiitingliam, C.U.. London, I84i;. . . J J L 
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is to make it a matter of accusation against her that she has any 
cncigy or spring of action at all. This is perfectly true ; hut it 
is not the less n grave cjuestion for both Germany and Europe 
wliot sort of action Prussian history In the past renders pro- 
bable as that which Prussian ambition will take in the future^ 
and how far any sufficient counteraction to her characteristic 
military policy is likely to spring up in the German nation 
at large, supposing it to continue pacific in its wishes and undcr- 
stcKMl interests. 


Akt. IV. — 1. Caleiithirs of State PajterSy jmhlished under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, London, 185()-1870. 

2. Chronitdes arid Memorinh of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, London, 1858-1870. 

3. Lihranies and Founders of Libraries, By Edward Edwards. 
London, 1 8(15. 

I T is possible that our n*adcrs may have seen near Temple 
Bar, close to the pro]Kiscd site of the New Law Courts, a 
large stfinc building of unusual pro|Hirtions and not less unusual 
stvie. Its laiuTt windows and portl\*tower surmounted with pin- 
nai:1es cannot be mistaken among the forest of dingy chimney- 
|)ot3 am I rickety tenements of Eetter Lane and the neighbour- 
ing alleys. 'I'liis is the New Public Record Office, still in pro- 
gress, and slowly advaiieing towards completion. Although one 
portion of the building has now been erected for several years, 
another generation will, in all pmbability, pass away before the 
whole is fin idled, acconling to the original designs of its archi- 
tect, Th(^ neighbourhood around is itlassic ground. Like all 
things else, it has seen the ups and downs of life, it has cx|ie- 
rienced the* caprires of fashion and gentility. Here fluttered in 
happier days pixir Oliver Goldsmith and his peach-coloured 
coat. Here met, at Dr. Johnson’s resideiiee in Bolt Court, the 
greatest of artists and the greatest of politicians ; and here the 
])ryiiig, bustling James Boswell, most assiduous of licro-wor- 
shippers, gathered leaf by leaf his immortal crown. In Fetter 
Lane still stands the house of Drydcn the poet, now converted into 
the bast* uses of a bcer-sliop, once commanding an extensive view 
of tlie Master of the Rolls* garden, with its flowers and fruit- tn*cs. 
Hen? also, at a still earlier period, was ‘the quiet retreat’ of 
Gilbert Burnet the historian, and of his patron, Sir Harbottlc 
Grimstone, not more famous for liis law than for his marriage 
with Lord Bacon's nici*c, the last of her family. Now, poets, 
painters, and historians have taken wing. The ‘quiet re- 
treat 
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treat ’ has been invaded by tbe shrill whistle cif the steam-presa 
and the rattle cif manufactories. Excxipt a dingy chrysanthe- 
mum here and there, or a jiatch of grass in some forgotten and 
neglected corner, nothing remains of the Master’s garden. Part 
of it is occupied by the Judge’s chambers, jxirt by the huge block 
of the National Record Oflice. 

Externally, the new building has not much to recommend it 
on the score of artistic beauty. To which of the recognised 
styles of architecture it ought to be referred would puxzle Mr. 
Ruskin liiinself to determine. Its pinched buttresses, s(|uarcd 
and gradiated with the undeviating precision of rule and compass, 
its quadrangular windows glazed witli talc, the absence of all 
case and freedom in its meagre ornaincmts and naiTow pn>por- 
tions, reveal the mechanical graces of (tflicial Cvothic. Evidently, 
it is intended to be more solid than beautiful, more useful than 
elegant. The interior is even less attractive than the exterior. 
A S(]uare vestibule, badly light I'd, condiu-ts the visitor to a number 
of narrow passages flagged with brick ; iron doors to the right 
and loft, marked with cabalistic numerals and furiiisluHl with 
small circular ventilators, divide these ])assag<‘s with gcoineti'b'al 
exactness. Here are preserve'll in iron gratings, furnished with 
shelves of slate, the national records and State papers. St(»ry 
succeeds to story, with i in perturbable uniformity, from nicif to 
basement. No thought of beauty or genc'ral eflirt has entered 
the mind of the architect, or, rather, has been jierinitted to enter 
it. There is none of that grac'efuliiess of outline or grandeur of 
design which strikes the beholder in the galleries and Keailing 
Room of the Rritish Museum or the Houses of Parliaineiit. Tlie 
light and cheerful proportions, the polished Ihuirs, the oak, and 
the mahogany of the ]*'rench Foreign Aridiives, liveii the sombre 
ecclc^sJastical dignity of Siinancas, find no place here. One 
thought, that of security, has absorbed all other c.onsithTations ; 
and except tin* edifice were sIicHcmI by an invading army, or 
stormed in a civil insurrection, it is im]K)ssible to conceive what 
evil accidcait could ever befall it or its contents. 1 fere, at all 
events, it may be supposed that, after escaping iiuineroiis perils 
of fire. watcT, aiirl oflicial nc'glect, the national records had fou.«.l, 
like yFlnens, a safe resting-phice at Inst. 

The collection is enorinous. Into this vast rec* p^acle the Jiaw 
(blurts, the 'I’reajiiirv, the Admiralty, the War t ITu e, the tloine. 
Foreign, and (.'olmiial Departments, have disgovged their vi>hi- 
minoiis contents. 'J'he public; acts of this nation, from the DiNiins- 
day of William the Coiirpieror to the Coronation Oath of Queen 
Vmtoria, the pulsations of the great machine of government, 
with all its complex operations, are here clironicleil anil rcconlcil 
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in all their immense variety from day to day and from hour to 
hour. Here is to be traced the open and the secret history of the 
nation ; its transactions at home and abroad ; its most subtle and 
mysterious -negotiations; the employment of its treasures; the 
number and disposition of its forces ; the musters of its popula- 
tion ; the distribution of its land, its forests, and its manors ; the 
rise and progress of its nobility and great families ; its proceedings 
in Parliament : Its charters, its patents, its civil and criminal 
judicature. Whatever, in short, this kingdom has for eight cen- 
turies done or proposed to do by the complicated functions of 
its Government and Administration, restless as the sea and 
multitudinous as the sands upon its shore, is here committed 
to safe, silent, and impartial witnesses. Stored up in iron 
gratings, classified and .arranged, preserved, as far as human 
skill can preserve them, from innumerable perils, the public 
recrords of this kingdom now slumber in their new repository of 
stone and iron iindisturl)cd, except when removed from their 
shelves to gratify the curiosity of the anticpiarian or assist the 
researches of the historian. 

With materials so vast, yet so important, two questions have 
peqietunlly arisen from early times : first, how are they to be 
most efiiciiuitly preserved ; and next, how turned to the best 
account. Happily, the nation has suflered little from foreign 
invasions. Such misfortunes as have overtaken Strassburg, and 
destroyed its libraries and its manuscripts, are n>mparatively 
unknown Ihtc. Kven in the Civil Wars of the 15th century, 
and in tlic (ffr<*at Kebellioii of the iZtli, tliough the mge of party 
miglit dismantle or destroy mansions, monasteries, and cathedrals, 
it left uninjured the national muniments. Whether Homanist 
or i’rotestant, (.'avalier or Uoiiudhead, gained the ascendancy, 
all alike in turn respec^ted the archives of the kingdom and 
preserved them from sacrilegious violence. Their worst enemies 
have bocui of an ignobler kind — rats and mice, fire, damp, and 
mildew : the negligence, in 5 i>me instances, die misplaced con- 
fidence in others, of those who were appointed to pivservc them. 
nis])crsed in various quarters of the metropolis, some at the 
'J'owcr, some at Carlton Hide, some in the Chapter House at 
Westminster, others at the Kolls House ; exposed to weather, 
dust, and smoke ; stowed away in sacks, boxes, and hampers ; 
unmanageable from their vastiicss and unwieldinoss ; little known, 
and therefore attracting little attention, successive Governments 
were contented to believe tliat these inuiiiiiients were, in some 
sense; preserved, and ec|ually contented that they should be of 
no use to any one. Careless and ignorant of their value so long 
as no inquiries were made, every obstacle was multiplied and all 

actt»s 
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access was sedulously barred, whenever such access was desired, 
except in the case of a few favoured inquirers. History In this 
country has always found devotees and admirers in one guise 
or another. Even from the time of the Reformation some lew, 
chiefly among the clergy, have busied themselves with liisto- 
rical or biognqihical or topographical investigations. At no 
period, not even in the fanatical ascendancy of the gloomiest 
Puritanism, have the people of England been wholly indifferent 
to their national anti([uities. The love of the past, the appeal 
to precedent, feudal castles and monastic ruins, parochial and 
cathedral cliurches, the visible memorials of former greatness, 
taste, genius, and faith, liave IicIjhmI to foster this historical 
spirit. Then, again, the general stability of our English aris- 
tocracy and gentry, undisturlxHl by violent political convulsions, 
rooted mainly on the same soil, and surrounded for ages by the 
same tenantry, has handed down the historical tniditions of great 
families from generation to generati<»n and associated them 
with the synijiathies of the living. We need iiiit the statues 
of the Howards, the Stanleys, and the Cecils; we have their 
breathing representatives am<mgst us. 

To those who fostered and gratified these national tastes and 
inclinations, geneqilly at their own cost, and rarely witli any 
expeertation of reinunemtioii, a liberal use of the national 
archives would have hco.n a great boon ; as in truth, the iVc^est 
access to these papers ought to be considered the best justifica- 
tion for the cost bestowed upon tlieir preservation. Ihit their 
appointed guardians, wJiose ollicial emoluiric*nts depended for the 
most part on f(K*s h*vied from inquirers, were not forward in 
promoting the wishes of aiiti(|uarinns, nor were .Miiiist(*rs of Stat<^ 
much inellned to listen to the applications of students, ibr aii\ 
but historical and archicological purposes, nine-tenths of tliesi; 
papers had long ccjiscd to be of any importance. Modern iliplo- 
inacv was not liable to be compromised by tin* revelation of any 
secrets they contained. All the precautions that ])rudf*iice rccpilred 
might have been c<asily secunnl by laying a jwohibitioii u]-.o;i 
such papers only as referred to events suljser|uent to the Pe:i<'e 
of Versailles. Kut the formalities of oflice woidd admit of no mk ii 
cominr)np]aee distinertions. A mysterious belief prevailed iliat 
Secretari(;s of State drank wisdom and inspin .tioii from *]ie 
despatches of (Cardinal Wolsey, or solved the C,’ordiati knot of 
policy by jirofoiind studies of the fliploinatic rurrespoiidence of 
the Iblh and 17th centuries. Who could tell whether in the 
debates of the Housr* of Commons ministerial policy might not lx? 
assailed, or some question askc?d, W'hirh could not lie conveniently 
parried, without a reference to the State papers of the Tudors or 
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the Stuarts? So those who would Lave turned these papers to 
the best account were jealously excluded from the use of them. 
And even when the rule was relaxed by Secretaries of State, like 
Lord Russell, combining literary taste with statesmanship, when 
a more liberal spirit was willing to make a partial concession to 
liistorians and biographers, the necessity was imposed upon the 
applicant of strictly defining the nature of his inquiry, the class 
of papers he proposed to examine, and the exact limits of his 
search. The interpretation of these conditions was left to the 
discretion of the keepers or the clerks of the oflice. It was at their 
option to produce or keep back whatever documents they pleased, 
and the ini|uircr had no remedy. Ofiicial catalogues, in many 
Instances, did nfit exist ; in no instance could they be consulted. 
The system of arrangement varied with the office : not uncom- 
monly in the same office undcT diflerent keepers. What crould 
an inquirer do, haiiqiercd as he was by these restrictions ? He 
might complain; but he had no means of substantiating his 
complaints. He might sus|)cct ; but bis suspicions necessarily 
readied upon himself. In defence of a policy so vexatious and 
so frivolous, nothing could be urged except the old immemorial 
argument of tyrannical custom. And as, whenever any modifica- 
tion or reform was proposed, thev alone were consulted who were 
most concerned in maintaining abuses, these restrictions Ixnlc fair 
to continue immovable, like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
How they were swc‘pt away, and a wiser and more gracious 
system introduced, we shall liave to tell hereciftcr. 

Uut in spite? of all these precautions for excluding the public, 
it was discovered that the great pur^mse, on which that exclusion 
was founded, had not been secured. Idle and ignorant curiosity, 
ex]K>sure to the avarice of collectors, the thumbs and fingers of 
careless re.'ulers, may inflict injury and loss on valuable books and 
papers; but public indifTerence has always been incomparably 
more prejudicial. Kee})cr8 of libraries ami museums grow care- 
less of treasures noUnly cares to inspect, and no one inquires 
after. The true worth of these; things is in the eyes and ears of 
the public, and no jirecaution is so efTcctual, no supeurvision so 
sure or so searching «*is publicity. Statesmen in general are too 
much absorbed in the pressing duties of the day to trouble 
themselves with the griefs of scholars or the cares of his- 
torians. Yet occasionally they have been compelled to rouse 
themselves from their apathy. As late as the year 183(> a 
scdect Committee of the House of Commons was appointed, 
on the motion of Mr. Charles Duller, to inquire ' into the pre- 
sent state of the Records of the United Kingdom.’ The result 
of their labours is preserved in a portly Blue-book extending 

to 
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to 946 pa^es. Among tlie witnesses examined- on that occasion 
was Mr. Henry Cole, and this Is the description he then gave 
of the condition of one class of the public muniments, under 
the old system of exclusion: ‘Some (he says) were in a state 
of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls ; there were numerous 
fragments which had only just escaped entire consumption by 
vermin, and many were in the lost stage of piitrefac-tifin. Decay 
and damp had rendered a large quantity so fragile, as hanlly to 
admit of being touched ; others, particularly tliose in the form of 
rolls, were so coagulated together, that they (*ouhl not he uncoiled. 
Six or seven |Yerfcct skeletons of rats (exhibited by tlic witness to 
the Comiiiittce) were found imbedded, and bones of these vermin 
were generally distributed thniughout the* mass’ (Report, p. 427). 
After so racy a description, our readers will be prejiared to hear 
of the minor evils of dirt, SfM)t, neglect, and disorder. ‘Sackfuls 
of records' are described by one witness as tumbling on the 
floor, others ‘ literally covered with filth.’ Another witness pro- 
duces a mass of documents ‘ in a state of actual fusion.’ I'lie 
doors and cases were insecure, the de})ositories ‘dirty as a chim- 
ney-sweeper’s room.’ Large (piantities of parc-hineiits ‘.were pur- 
loined and sold to the glue-iiianufaeturers.’ 

Such were the results of a systf*m when the public; wcMe 
jealously excluded from the use of the national reconisaiid the c-us- 
todians of them were answerable to no regulations (*xrept to thoM* 
of their own devising. Nor were these isolated instani^es confiiK-d 
to the last generation, ('cntiirv after cioitiirv reveals the saiiii- 
story of dirt, waste, and dcstriirtioii, f>f ineflicient keeptM-s, of 
i;arcl(*ss and penurious governments, of s|msniodic attempts at 
reform, followcfd by long intervals of inactivity and neglect. 
Complaints of the disorderly condition of the public, records 
and the want of proper (.'alendars, date; as far Isiek as the* 
('hanccllorship of Rishop Stapleton, in the reign i»f Kdwnrd 
11. In the days of J*]]ixabetli numerous docMinients liad dis- 
apjiearcd for years, until they were accidentally discovered bv 
Master Hobby ‘searching for a place to put gunpowder in.' 
When ('harles II., in a fit of pditic good iiumour, appointed 
Pry fine, whose ears hail bec*n iiropped for the freedom oi his 
satire in the days of Charles I., Keeper of His Majesty's Records 
in the 'I'ower, the following pungent account was nmdered hv 
the new' Custodian to his royal benefactor : ‘ Vo sooner received 
1 your royal patent for the custody of your Micient IWords in 
your 'J’ower of London . . . but I designed and endeavoiireil 
to rescue tlic greatest part of them from that desolation and cor- 
ruption in which . . . they had for many years, for a largi.* part, 
lain Ixiund together in one confused chaos, under corroding 

putrefying 
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putrefying cobwebs, dust and fillb, in the darkest comer of 
Caesar’s Chapel in the White Tower, as mere useless relics not 
worthy to be calendared or brought down thence into the office 
amongst other llecords of use. In order thereunto 1 employed 
many soldiers and women to remove and cleanse them from their 
filthiness, who^ soon growing weary of this noisome work, left 
them almost as foul as they found them.’ * In raking up this 
dunghill,’ continues Prynne, * according to my expectation I found 
many rare, ancient, precious pearls and golden Records. . . . 
witli many original Bulls of Popes (some of them under seal), 
letters to and from Popes, Cardinals, and the Court of Rome, 
besides sundry rare anti(|uitics, specially relating to tlic Parlia- 
ments of England.’ * Even ns late as the reign of George III. 
large masses of public papers liad so effectually disappeared that 
their very existence was forgotten. In 1763, Mr. Edwards tells us,t 
an ofliccr of the Board of Trade had oci'asion to refer to certain 
documents of the age of Cliarles I., and applied for that purpose 
to the Privy Council office. Nothing was known there of the 
papers or vven of the office to which they belonged ; ‘ hut a 
venerable clerk had a dim recollection that he had heard, in his 
youth, of the existence of some old books in the room near the 
gateway of Whitehall, and suggested n search, which, after many 
adventures with defrayed staircases, locksmiths, flocks of pigeons, 
and accumulations of fdth, proved eventually to be successful.’ 

So much for the way in which the governinent of this country 
had settled to its own satisfaction, until very recently, one ({ucs- 
tioii of |inrninount importance, the preservation of our national 
papers, or, to adopt the eu])huistic phraseology of Mr. Charles 
Bulhw’s Cfiininittce, * had manifested their solicitude for the safety 
of the Public Records.’ 

But it Is tiniff to turn to another branch of our incpiiry, and 
examine what attiMiipts have been made by the Government of 
this country to render its imperial inunlinents more generally 
accessible. Towards this result a most important pndimiiiary 
step has been taken within the last few years. Formerly dis- 
persed in twenty or thirty different localities, all the public papers 
of die nation have now' liccn happily concentrated in one spot. 
They arc no longer exposeil to me perils of decay or mildew ; 
neither *rats nor mice’ find harbour now among roysil letters or 
accounts of the wardrobe ; efficient precautions have been taken 
against theft, negligcmce, and disonler. Another reform not less 
iiniNirtaiit and beneficial to literary inquirers has been recently 
intriMliiced. Under the old system, the public property of the 
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nation, by some cxtraordinaiy delusion, had come to be regarded 
as the private proj^erty of its custodians, and as held by them 
for their exclusive emolument Indexes and Calendars, made in 
official hours, were considered as the ‘private and marketable 
property* of the clerks and keepers. It was their object, 
naturally enough, to sell their services at the highest possible 
rate ; to exclude the public from 'consulting the Records except 
through tlie one accredited channel; to keep all information 
to themselves, or so overlay it with extraneous matter, that their 
own emoluments might cx|)erience no diminution. ‘ The fees for 
searches,’ says jMr. Edwards,* ‘ranged in amount from two 
guineas to ten. llie Calemlars were usually worded in an 
equivocal and misleading way, expressly to whet the sc*archer’s 
appetite. Fresh searches brought new fees. If a paragraph of 
a few words only in the long-sought document would fully answer 
the patient searcher’s purpose, he could not have it. To tlic 
essential line or two were united, with Mezentian rigour, hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of dreary lines, that brought no information 
to the searcher, but brought in some erases a hundred guineas or 
so to the officer. It is still remembered that on one such occa- 
sion, when, after payment of multitudinous fees, caused by the 
ingenious construction of the Calendars, and by other cognattr 
circumstances, the precious paragraph was at length disinterred 
and the weary and well-nigh dislmartimed fecr-payer asked, finally, 
how much a copy of that paragraph would cost, the obliging 
functionary turned over the membranes, made his mental calcula- 
tion, and in a gravely official tone replied, “ owe hundmi and fortg- 
five pounds^ Sir ! ” ’ 

These extortionate and vexatious regulations have non been 
swept away. Access to the State Pa])ersand public inllnirientsis 
as frecaiirl unfettered as to the manuscripts of the liritish Museum. 
Every incpiirer may iiispec't whatever papers or parchments he 
pleases, lie may take whatever copic*s he ref|uires without 
restriction. On presenting his card to the Deputy Kc'cpcr, the 
treasures of the Record Offici* are thrown open to his use and 
inspection. In all these respcfcts the liberal n*gulations at the 
new repository present a striking contrast to those of any otl. *r 
country. In France, the jmpers of tlic i'oreign Office (Arehlrn 
des Affaires J’frangeres) cannot Im; approached, except through the 
medium of numerous rigid fr>rinalities. No copies are ailoued, 
not even pencil memoranda, of any documents, however remote, 
or however disconnected with incMiern piditics. 'I'he visitor might 
as well request permission to examine the sacred volumes of the 
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extort permission from the rigid archivist to take an extract from 
the despatches of Marillac or Chatillon, whose 'ambassadorial 
functions date from the Reformation. At Brussels it is not 
much better. At Vienna, at least until a recent period, the 
correspondence relating to Wallenstein and the Thirty Years* 
War was jealously withheld. At Madrid the chance of pur- 
suing historical iu(|uirlcs is precarious and capricious. Nowhere 
is the privilege of reading or copying the national State Pa|)ers 
and correspondence so full and unrcscr\*ed as in England. 
Nowhere is the reader more at his ease ; loss fettered by rcstric- 
tifms, or made less painfully sensible of the obligations ccjii- 
ferred upon him. In all these respects Lord Roniilly has left 
nothing to be desired. 

Here then it must lie admitted that a great advance has been 
made, with tlic sanction of the Government, in the direction 
pointed out by Mr. Buller’s comiiiittoe ; far greater, perhaps^ 
than the most sanguine member of that committee coulil ever 
have anticipsitcd. For the preservation of the public records 
all has been done that was rc(|uired. For making those records 
useful and accessible to the nation, we have something more 
than a good beginning. And yet not more than a beginning. 
For imagine a reader turned adrift withimt handbook, cata- 
logue, or index of any kind, into a library of half a million of 
manuscripts of which hc} knows neitlier the titles nor the con- 
tents. By what intuition, by what prophetical insight, can he 
expert to discover what he wants? How is ho to select from the 
vast and lieterogenc<ms masses such papers as immediately bear 
upon his own researches? Without guide or index it is impos- 
sible for him to know' whether further inquiry will be re- 
warded with success, or further examination will confirm or 
contradlrtt his previous impressions. Catalogues are thereforo 
indispensable, were it for no other reason than that of giving 
cflicicncy to the privilege of consulting these collections, con- 
ceded by the Government and sanctioned by the nation. It is 
absurd to collect and preserve our national muniments, at a great 
cost, and then sufler them to fall a prey to neglect and vermin. 
It is absurdcr still, if possible, to build a National Record 
Oflice at; a vast cost* for storing these muniinents, and yet exclude 
the; public from consulting and using them. But absurdest of 
all is it to concede this right, to incur all these expenses, and 
then neutralise them all, by withholding the only means that 
art; lequireil for rendering the privilege real and cfTcctual. The 
preparation of indexes and catalogues may be die last step in the 

* The first block of the New Bccord Otficc cost Se,490/., aad there are four 
more blocks to conic according to the designs of the architect. 
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process, it is die first in the convenience of the reader, and it is 
more indispensable to him than any other. It is of less conse- 
quence to him how papers are arranged or where they are placed, 
provided only he can obtain a correct knowledge of tiieir contents. 
Without this knowledge, the most exquisite order, the most 
perfect arrangement, arc no better than a sealed fountain. It 
might have been right for the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to direct, as a first and principal re(|iiircmcnt, that the 
public muniments should be methodised and arranged. As a 
preliminary step to their due preservatifin, as a foundation f(»r 
future operations, no advice could be soundc^r. But to arrange 
and methodise with no intention. to ulterior proceedings, to 
arrange and methodise with no view to use, is both wasteful and 
preposterous. To erect a vast and cumbrous machine, of inaiiv 
jiarts, at a heavy cost, and then withhold the only thing requisite 
to make it work, is neither wise nor economical. Two courses 
were open to the Government ; cither to have left the rcTords in 
their original state, abandoning all idea of a General Record 
Office, or by a wise and judicious liberalitv to justify diet expen- 
diture incurred in its erec'tiou by making thesi' records avnilalde 
for the studios of historians and biographers ; of all, in short, 
who arc interested in the use of them. The Government has 
adopted the latter alternative. VV'e think ii(»t oidy wisely, but 
with the full sanction of the nation. It has incurred no incoii- 
sidcrablc expense in building a general Record Repository. It 
has appointed officers to su]ierintend and carry on the m!cc*ssary 
operations. To give ellect to these lneasur(^s, to justify what 
has been done, indexes and catalogiies are inrlispensable. 

But here is the difficulty. If previous keepers liad framed 
catalogues of these papers and parchiiients in the first instance ; 
if their successors, as their stores areuiiiulated, liad done what 
is now doing undcT the Mast(?r of the Rolls, the task would have 
bc*en comparatively easy. On the olhi*r hand, the iM*g!.?rt of 
centuries lias now to be repaired. I loeiiineiits of the greatest 
value and interest liave increased from yirar to year, ur.til the 
new building, spacious as it is, lias grown alifady too narrow 
for its acruinuiating hoards. Hundreds of busy lu'ads and b:*Mds 
at the Home, the Foreign ami C.-olonial Office, at the 'rreaMiry, 
the War Office anil the Admiralty, in the Chancery, tlic Kings 
ihfnch, and the various Law Cfiurts, are daily and li uirly 
engaged with ('yclopean activity In cop>iiig *ir iiigrossing 
innumerable sIk ets of paper and ]mrc]iiiii*iit, dooimul eventually 
to find their last resting-place in the new' Reconl Offict*. How 
to grapple with the enormous mass, how to select from such multi- 
farious collections, w*iiat catalogues to make and how to make 
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tkem, aro p;nivo and puzzling questions. Equally puzzling is it to 
know how to satisfy the wants and requirements of all, cir of the 
greatest number of readers. One man is exclusively intorcstccl in 
the problems of history, another is wholly indiflerent to such 
sjieculations. This man is investigating the genealogy or 
lumifications of some great family; another is inquiring into the 
variations of prices ; a thinl wishes to discover the relations of 
land nncl capital, the improvement or deterioration of lalionr, the 
social development nr decline of this class of the population or 
of that, llie materials requireil by one set «)f readers are of n<j 
interest to another. Who shall deride upon siicli conflicting 
^daiiiis? Each has something to urge in his own hchalf, and all 
may light upon disco vcri(*s of great iiioiiient to the present or 
future welfare of this country. 

Then with what class of record shall the work of indexing 
coinmenre, siqiposing that competent hands can he found tt> 
undertake the task of making Catalogues or Calendars? I*'or, 
conimonplairc ns such labour may appear to be, it ilemands 
qiialifli i'uions of a peculiar kind not readily met with; extreme 
acciirncv, nnweariiMl diligence, a thorough knf>wle(lgc 4»fihc sub- 
ject, tact and judgment to discriininati* what is important and 
essential from what is not. If the funds for such a work were un- 
limited, it might he easy to satisfy all demands. Eut that is not 
to be expected. All that can be dune is to apply the annual 
grant voted by Parliament in the most e('otu>nii(‘al and judicious 
itiAiiner. W*hcthcr this has beeii done or not we now pro])osp Ut 
in(|iiire. 

Of tin* vast multitude of papers deposited at tl.f* Uolls, some 
are exclusively legal and technical ; others historical and diplo- 
matic, like tluf ' State Papers ’ proper ; others miscellaneous 
relating to the lOxchequer — an ample category embracing in its 
comprehensive range all tliat relates to tlie treasures, rt'venues, 
finances of the Crown and the country ; issues and n*ceipts ; 
subsidies, mint, wardrobe and household accounts; woiks and 
public buildings ; blood-money, sirret service, forest accounts, 
and ihi? like. To these? must be .-cldeil the ])apers eif the 
Admiralty, the War Oflicc*, the old court of the Star C'l'.ainher, 
:uid othi'i’s of minor iiiiportaiice. 

liven for an iininitiatod reader, it would scarcely he diflicult 
to judge? of the relative value and attractiveness of these various 
( lasses of documents, numerous and perplexing ns they seem ; 
and if he had any doubts, they might lx* removed by turning over 
thf? ])jiges of any popular living historian. The correspoiulence 
of kings, of statesmen, of nmhassadors, takes precedence of all 
others ; for without them the great diaina of history, the intrigues 
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of Cabinets, the moving incidents of flood and field, arc nothing 
better than an unmeaning panorama and dumb show. His- 
torians have sometimes been laughed at for their almost exclu- 
sive affection for lierbcs, kings, and demi-gods. It has become 
a fashion of late to insist upon social and cronoiiiical (|uestions, 
the rate of wagers, the prices of food, the distribution of wealth, the 
laws that determine tlie development of hiiinaiiity, ns more suited 
to the functions of philosophic history, ns if kings were of less 
importance to us than ‘ their tax-gatlierers.* But so long as the 
world will persist in thinking that, in the history of the Tudor 
times, it cannot dispense witli IlcMirv VI 11., his wives and his 
ministers, or in that of ]\rarv and liili/abcth, with the fires of 
Smithfield and tin* Spanish Arniada, or in of tlie Stuarts 
with Charles 1. anil Oliver Cromwell ; so long as hi&tory will 
gather round the actions and lives of individual men events oi 
the greatest interi'St to all, and send its readers to sleep ^\heri it 
assumes the garb nt' philosophy, so long will the hlstoiiaii stic k 
to the coneri'te eieiiients of th'sh and blond, and value iiiainlv, 
if not c^xrhisively, those iiiatcirials which are in this way best 
suited to his purpose. 

PiM’liaps it was out of deferc'uce to some siieli feeUng as this 
that the Master of tint Kolis was guiih'ii in select iug tlie 
papers and correspond eiicc? of the Stale l\'ip;'r Oiiiee fur enm- 
iiicneing his operati uis. On tin* 7th of Deei-mbi'r, iSofi, 
Sir .John lioiuiily addressed a letter to the L»»vds I'l’ ib»* J'rea- 
siirv, stating * 'fJiat although the lleeoids, Slate Pajiers, :iud 
documents in liis clinrgc! ronstituied iliir iimst coinjd. fe and 
perfect series of their kind in the civiliseil world, and wen; 
of the greatest value in a historical and coiistiiii'iuiial p iint of 
view, they wen? eomparalively useless to tin- ]niblie boin th<? 
want of proper (’aliiidrirs and lii(!c.\es.' lie .'ddefl that, in 
order li) e.'iia t tliis olijei t, if would be inn s -ai v lur hiiii to 
employ a few persons fully ijualified to perrorm dr* woik wliich 
lie coiiteinplatcd. 'I'he Treasury assented to tbe propc- ^al, and 
from tiiat jw'riod is to be dated the roinnu ncene jii 'f tlial 
class of t!ie Jinils piibliralions known by the snj.-ev.liat vague 
and iinnttraetlve appellation of ‘(Jalcmdars of >:.ile l\ap rs.* 
Of the wliton; einjiloyerl by the MastiT of ihi* I tolls four .vero 
already in ti.e servii-e i»f tin? (foveiiiineiit, Mr. j.eiiHMi, Mr. 
I’lifU-pe, Ml. ilaiiiilifm, arifl Mr, tSaiiisbiirv. I'** Mr. J ■I'loii 
were eiilriisti-d liie Doinc-stie papers of llu* reign of Blixabetli, 
to Mr. 'i borpe the Scottish papers from 150l» to lti03, to Mr. 
JIainiiton the Irish, and to Mr. Saiiisburv the ('olonial Series.*' 
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Of tlu! editors taken from out of doors, tlic Domestic papers of 
the reigfii of James I. were committed to Airs. Green, those 
of Charles 1. to the late Mr. Bruce, the Foreign papers of the 
reign of liilizalicth to Air. Stevenson, who has since resigned, 
and the entire correspondence of the reign of Henry Vlll. 
(which could not Ijc divided, like tlic others, into sepf-irate 
series) to Mr. Brewer. On the death of Air. Lemon the? jiapcrs 
of h^lizabetii were transferred to Airs. Green, who had already 
completed her ‘ Calendar of the State Papers of James 1.’ 

Of these Calendars fort^’-fivc volumes have already apjKMred ; 
(>ight of them edited by ofTicial.and thirt^'-scveii by unoflicial 
editors. Hiis dis])arity is not to be attribut(‘d to any deficiency of 
zeal and ability on the? part of the former, but to the fact of their 
being (Mii])loyed on oflicial duties from which the non-ofhcial 
editors are c;x(‘in])t. It must, however, be considered as a 
coiii]iletc justification of the Master of the Bolls in asking, and 
of the Lords of the Treasury in granting, the siipph?mentary 
assistance n*(|uircd by Lord llomilly. If the work had been left 
to oHlcial editors alone, it is c*lear from the rate of progress that 
a century must have* elapsed ludbre any one series of these 
Calendars could have been completed. 

For the prosecution of this work the Treasury .grants an 
annual sum of loOO/. I'wo editors, in addition to thosi* alrenrly 
mentioned, are employed abroad ; Senor Gayangos, in the ]>hu'i‘ 
of tlie late Air. i.hu'gcnroth, and Air. llawdoii Brown at 
V'emice. 

On the* manner in whicli the several (*ditors have ('xeeuted 
th<‘ir tasks wt* do not propose ti> enter. After select ing men of 
ability and known experience, the Master of the Bolls did 
wisely in prescrihiiig the fewest general rules, sufliclent to ensure 
a certain degree of uiiirormity, but leaving to each editor a discrc- 
tJoii and fretrdom as to details. It iiiiist ho satisihetory to rho 
nation and t«) Lord Bomllly to find that his jiiilgment in this 
respt'ct has been j list ifu*d by the* result ; and the use already made 
of those works by the ])ublic journals and the appreciation 
b(*stow(Ml on them is the host ]iroof of his soiiihl discretion. 
Alreatly they havi? furnished new details and more correct views, 
not only to the grave historian, but to Avriters catering, like the 
Ali'ssrs. Chambers, wholesome instruction or amusement l\>r tlu* 
])assiiig hour. Popular thi*y are never likely to be, in the full 
iiieaniiig of iho Avurd, for a ‘ Calendar of State Papers ’ conveys 
to iiiaiiy readers no other idea than that of a dry and colourless 
abstract of formal diplomatic papers. As Acts of Parliament 
and international treaties are papers of State, all State papers, in 
ordinary estimation, must be something like Acts of Parliament 
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or antiquated diplomacy. It never seems to have occurred to 
those who think thus, that as Kings and Queens, at least in 
earlier times, could have no individual existence njiart from the 
State, the knowledge of their personal history is inaiiily to he de- 
rived from their correspondence, that is, from tlicdr State papers. 

But the |)opuIar notion of the dryness and repul si vcncss of 
diplomatic documents is founded on the common niisap[»reh(Mi- 
sion that they arc exclusively concerned with grave nfluirs of Stat<*, 
wliereas, in hict, they descend to the minutest details of social life 
and domestic manners ; and for this suiYicient reason. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the custom of tlie 
Government of this country to confiscate all the letters and 
papers of attainted persons, without distinction. 'I'hus it was 
that the diaries, the household accounts, the private corrospond- 
cncc of the accused were transferred to the Kxchcqiier, and there* 
tii(\v remain to the present day. Imagine sucli a proc(*5s ns this 
suddenly put in force ngaiiiat a nohleman or statesman in this 
century. Imagine the corres|)onden(-e of the luishnnd and the 
wife, their household hills, their rent-hooks, their private journals, 
seized unexpectedly and ndigionsly preserved in smne govern- 
ment ollicc. Could any personal history he more various or more 
minute? Such was the process not once hut fre(|nently repeated 
in the reigns of the Tudors ; in such a reign especially ns thnt of 
Henry VI II., when every individunl of the nation was violently 
tossed from side to side ; and every foremost Icailer was brought 
ill succession to the block. Whether they were nobles, like Bm*k- 
ingham or Henry Howard lOarl of Surrey — wlietlior ministers 
of the highest station, like Wolsey and Cromwell, trustc I with 
State secrets — whether criminals of hifty rank, nr inferior agents, 
their piivate papers and corn-spondeiice, with the rest li their 
property, escheateil to the Stati* ; and though their lands might 
be restored, much of their correspondence was iletaiiieil, and re- 
mains to this day in the national archives. Thus it is that all kinds 
of miscellaneous information, familiar letters, tutors', tailors*, .shfte- 
inakcrs*, and even milliners* hills ; the daily, personal, and lo.ise- 
hohl :i((ouiits, the p«issing gossip and sjYecnlations of the time, 
have j'liiicrl company with instructions to amhassailors, pifiject.' if 
alliance, the deep mysteries of .State, tlw fall of priiiees and 
the death-warrants of nobles. .So the tragedy am* I'omedy «>f the 
world has been hlenderl together strangely and g.-4)tef (piely eiie.igli 
by the natural operation of the law, anil not IVoni any system or 
contrivance. 

And even in regard to tlie purely diplomatic c’orresponflcnce 
of the sixteenth and sevc?nteenth centuries, of which lively and 
ignorant critics affect to speak with so inncli disdain, it must he 
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remembered that ambassadors and statesmen in these earlier 
ages condescended to the humbler functions of ‘ Special Corre- 
spondents.’ Ncwspaiiers at this day hold a part, and not the least 
essential, in diplomacy. A correspondent at the seat of war is a 
lay ambassador, who sends home, for the benefit of the ministry, 
information as precise, as trustworthy, as secret, as expeditious, 
as any that is received at the Foreign Office. Probably more so ; 
probably a wise and sagacious minister is enabled to test more 
accurately the pulse of the times, to fathom more precisely the 
tide of public opinion, by these unofficial than by the gravest 
4)ffic!al reports. Put when no such means of information existed 
in the days of the Tudors and the first Stuarts, ambassadors tlicm- 
selves acted as caterers of news; they were ‘Special Corre- 
spondents * for their own Courts. What plenipotentiary, now-a- 
days, would not think it beneath the dignity of his vocation to 
transmit a description of the personal appearance of the Sovereign 
to whom he was accredited ; of the shape of his leg or the colour 
of his beard, the dress he wore at church or on horseback, how 
htf nnle <ii' how he walked, what were his pastimes and the 
manners of his court, the age and features of his wife and children, 
the? fashions, the foibles, the ceremonies, the baiu|ucts, the gossip 
ill and out of iloors, the thousand little personal traits of character, 
the inniiinerable siiinll details %vhich give life and animation to 
history ? Such topics are too trivial for the purple and fine linen 
of modern diplomatists. It would fall wholly beneath its iligiiity 
to record how Henry V’lll. gave Ail, hi a boy to throw up his cap 
for a snow-balling; how Anne Poleui was mobbed by a crowd 
of angry women as she sate in a bowc'i' with her ro\aI paramour; 
how her daught«'r, (jueen l^lizabetli, with her hctnu tjtux niul her 
Latin terrified the outlandish ambassador; how her successor 
Jaiiu's I. hated cold water; or how Ids son Charles I. demeaned 
hiiiiscdf with 1 Icnrictta Marin ? The liveliest materials of history 
have biH'o banished iiow-a-tlays to newspaper paragraphs and 
special correspondents ; but it was not so tlieii. For then it was 
as much a part of an ambassador s function to cater nows for 
Ids royal niaater, as t<i worm out the secrets of government, to 
send home as faithful an account of the ordinary doings and 
talk of tlie times, ns of tlie coiiibiiintions of kings and states- 
men. Ill illustration of these remarks we subiiiit the following 
extracts, taken from Mr. Brown's ‘ Venetian Calendar,’ not be- 
(!ausc tbey are more exclusively interesting than many others, 
but because readers of Shakc^perc, who may not be readers of 
history, may more easily judge what sort of information is to be 
found in these Calendars. The writer refers to an entertainment 
given in 1527 by Cardinal Wolsey : — 


‘ I wrote 
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‘ I wri)to to you on tbo first, transmitting tlio King’s reply to 
Luther’s letter. Last eYoning I was present at n very sniiiittnons 
supjier, given by Cardinal Wolsey, there being amongst the giiests 
the French, ami Venetian ambassadors, and tlic chief nobility 

of the English Court. I coiisidercil myself out of plarii beside a 
very beautiful damsel, oaoli of the guests having emo to liis share. 
During tho supper the King an'ived, with a very gallant coin 2 >any of 
in.*is(]iitTadors, and liis SFajesty, after i>rcsentiiig liiinself to tho 
Caiilinal, tlirow a main at dice, ami then unmasked, ns did all his 
conijmninus ; whci*ciii)on ho withdrew to sup in one of the Cmliiuirs 
chaiiibirs, tho rest of tho guests coiithiuing their repast, with Biich 
Viiriety of the choicest viands and wines as to bo iiiarvi lions. 

‘ i^upi^er being ended, they jiroceeded to the first hall, with which 
yon ai'i.' well nequaiiitc'd. and when a very well desigm il stai'o luel 
heeii in'e]»;m.'d on wliieh tho C^inliiiars gentlemen n'eilul I'luntns’ 
Latin comedy, entitled tlie *Moim*chiiiei.*' On its conclusion, all tlio 
ariins, niic uflcr tiso otluT, pivsi-nbal tliemselves to the King, and on 
tliC'lr knees recited to liim snme more and soiin' less. Latin veises in 
his ]irais..*. Having listened to them all, the King ]»el>*o!v ll* 

with tlu! re.d (d* the guests to the hall nlien) tin y had all sjpjieil. the 
tables ; ;it which they soabd themselves in the same order 1 m fiTe) 
being spread v. itb i v» ry sort of confection, wlu'jt.of tlsev jiari'i K. 

‘After the inavvc lions c<»llatton a stage was dis]»layi.V on v.liieh 
sat Vciins, at v.hi so feet were six damsels, forming ». iM''' f\il a 
group for bi-r footst«jol, that it loiAndas if slie and tliey l.ad r»ally 
coino down in iiersnu from luaven. Ami whilst everyludy was 
intently gazing iqinii so agreeable :i sight, the Irnmpets Jlonrished, 
and a car aiipoari d «lra\vn by f]ire«* bi»ys stark iiaki d, mi which was 
CiqnM, diugging after him, boimd by :i silver rnpr, six oM mi'ii, eiad 
in file ]>:istoRil fasliimi, but the mut« rial v.as ehiili <.d' silver ainl v kite 
satin. Cnjiid presented llieiii t»»liis mother, delivering a ni'»-;i « h gaiit 
Latin firatimi to their praise, saying they hsul been eria lly w< iinded ; 
whercin.iiii Venus coiiiiiussioiKiti ly replinl in equally c lmiee i ingnage, 
anil cansed the six nymplis, Ih-e sweetJiearts rd’ ihf* six oM mi.m. to 
descend, conimauding tln in hi aftbrd their lovers all sohuv. and 
r« quite tliein for pa.it pangs. Kaeli of tho nyiiqjhs was th-n taken by 
the blind by lier hjver, ami to the sound (d' trnmin.ls they ].e''Jiirmed 
u very bi-aiitifiil dance, (hi itsteriiiinatioii tin; King ami Jils tUv'inriti-s 
coraiiii Mia d uiiolher witli tho ladies then: juvsenl, and with this tiic 
cntei'tjinmciit and tho night emle<l, for it was already ihiy-brenk. 1 
thou went iuimo sated with so iiinoli revelry, and am diHiKitchiii ^ a 
public lett( r fur iho Signi»ry, l‘i bo given to Sir John liiissell, m»w da 
the ev»! of departing for France, on his way to tho I’t ^le.* 

Loitdun, ‘Uh Juiianry, l.'#27. 

Thft serond oxtra(?t refers lr> the* same Cardiiml nft(*r his fall. 

* Dll tlio 11th iiltiiiio, I wroto ULTonnt of current events here, and 
most ospi:cially of tlio recent arrest of (.’unlinul Widsc}'. Siihseqnciitly 
tho King, liiiving dotoriuiuod uu his removal to this castle of London 

(i.e. from 
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(i.e. from York), sent Captain Kingston \rit1i liis guard to effect it. 

arriving at a place sixty luilos lienee (sic) lie found tlio Cui'dinal 
very ill, and in bod, so that the cbiiy beforo bo Imd confessed and com- 
municated ; and aUbougb the captain exhorted Lim to Lope for the 
best from the King’s clemency, declaring tliut lie was to convey him 
at bis entire convenience, and that he might remain where he was so 
long ns ho pleased, yet at the end of two (lays ho dejiarted this lih.*, at 
the close of wliich he dixsw a deep and loud sigh ; and some six h(iurs 
afterwards tlioro was put into tlie earth that jicrsonagc who had ])rc- 
pared fill* Ids i-oinains a more costly mausoleum tlian any royal or 
papal monument in the world, so that the King intends it to servo for 
himself, mulhs d/cliccs tfnnos, having caused tli(j Cardinal’s arms 
to bo erascil from it, 

‘ It is said that his rigid reverend lordship’s indisposition was 
jircccded hy two very Isid syniptunis. ^Vllc■n lirst sirr(>li;d, owing to 
mental depression, ho would take no fo(Ml, ntsi and then caiiio 

flux, and lie (‘oiild net retain anything in his stoinaeli. According to 
report, his mind never wandered at tlie last, ainl on si-eing Captain 
Kingston, he inado Ids attendants raise him in his hial. whci'O ho 
kiK'lt; and \vliein:ver lie heard the King's nanu; he howed his head, 
putting Ills f;jce downwards. ITe then aski.-il Captain Kingston whci'O 
his guards were, and lieing answered that lodging was provided for 
thorn in sevt-ral chamhers on tliogrmmd iloor of the ]tala(‘e ( pn/ucoof), 
lie njtpiesl :-! they migiit all ho sent fur into his presence. 8 ) as many 
having entered as the place would lioLl, lio raised himself sis much as 
ho could, saying that on tJio day liofore lie liad taken tlio .Sacrament, 
and exjiceted staui to find liimself before the sajireiiie iliulgmi iit seat, 
so tliat at such an oxtreiiiity. he ought not to hul .*^](i'aking ilio truth, 
or leav(‘ any other opinion uf him than suchas wasw raciuiis; adding, 
“ 1 pray (bid that Saeiumeiit may to the daninatiiui of iiiy soul, if 
ever r lln.iiglil to do iiis.sei'vice to my King,” and so tai.’ 

Ihit besides tin* ciiTiiinstniitlniity niid vivldiii'ss of detail, the 
doeuiiieiits eoutUHnrd in tlie&e Calendars have the advantage of 
being (‘ont(;iiipi)rary with the events they reconl. They rcprcKlucc 
not only tlu^ facts but the very atmosphere of the past, with a 
fidelity no i maginatioii eaii realUf*, however pow erful. The ablest 
of ni(Mlern liistories are necessarily tinged with tin* passions and 
prejudices of the historian, with tlie sjiirit and tlnmglits uf his 
own times. The more strongly he syin|>atliises with his own 
age, the more dramatic: his faculties, the more creative Ills lancy, 
the stronger is liis propensity, the move irresistilile his temptation 
to invest the past with the colours and drapery of tlie present. 
The best an* liable, to this w'eakiiess, whilst inferior writers rather 
glory ill It than attempt to avoid it. I'liey faUIfy and exaggerate 
from design, as the readiest inqans of attracting popularity. Hut 
these Calendars furnish the best corrective for tliis tcndcni^*. 
Occupied solely with the passing current of events, steeped ex- 
clusively 
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clnsivrlv in tiic passions and prejudices of the |)ast, and witli t!ie 
tbouglits and emotions awakened hy them, contemporary letters 
repniducc for modem readers not only the arts but the ai^ents, ns 
they lived and felt, as they trod this earth, with their schemes and 
devices, their hopes, their ambition and their fears. Theirs is the 
l^listcnin^ of * real eyes,’ the aches of real hearts, but of eyes and 
hearts as they glistoiied and acdicd in days lon^ ^onc by. These 
arc the advantngfos of contoinpurnnciiiis letters and journals — of 
papers such as these Calendars coutain. They may not be history, 
but they are the truest and most authentic materials for history. 
They are the sources to which the historian iiiiist resort for the 
clearest, the most correct, the most satislhf‘tory iiiforiiiatioii. 

If, then, the Master of the Rolls and the (ioveriiiiicnt had 
done no more to make such materials accessible* they would 
have flcservcd the gratitude of the nation. Sniicthiiinr they 
were bound to do. 'i'hev could not allow tiic* public* free ac’cess 
to those papers W'itlicmt providing n catalo;:iU! of sume soit, 
for the due use as well as for the needful seciirit\ of such 
invaluable collections. One ('oinmittce of the House of Com- 
mons after another had insisted upon this as a chief and 
primary obligation. ^ Public indc.\cs and calendars should be 
completed forthwith, either by the ordinary dili*;eii('e of the 
persons usually employed for the purpose, in each oilict*, or. if 
necessary, by extra assistance provided by pul die expense/ is th.' 
rccomiiiciidation of the Select C<Hninittce i»f the House <»f (*•»;:•- 
inoiis, appointed ns far back as l.sO(), reinfona'd and reiteraiid 
by the Select (^iinmittct? of bSld. Vet, towards tJiis iicccssaiy 
and indeed imperative measure, no steps were taken unti' tiitliin 
a recent period. The necessity was iir;^ent ; for without (r;.t..loc:ues 
and indexes those national do(*umcnts mii^lit as well Ixr Imried in 
the tombs of the Capulets, anil, until cataloi^nes are completed, 
all otlicT moans for din’usiii^ a knowlcd^i* of these papers must 
be not only iiicoinjilete but unsatisfactory. 

Tills rnisc.s a rjiicstloii wliotlier it would not have been more 
acceptabl-r to tin* jiubllc. ns some have tho'i^rlit, if the money 
now expended on Calendars had been rievoted to printing the 
(lorn incuts themselves, or, at least, ;i selection from them. In 
deterininini; I'nii ipiestion, it must be remembered that no 
sidection would have answered the iwiinnrv nuriN)se of the 
Calendars. J lie necessitv would still liavi? remained ol . oni- 
pilirig^ indexes of the pulilic pa|H*rs, suflicieiitly copious to satisly 
the puijHises of literary impiiiers, and save the needless wear and 
tear of delicate doeu incuts, many of which are in a fraU and |M.*risli- 
ablc c;ondition,ratrilo;;ncs sunicieiitly distinct to identify the papers 
when needed, and produce them when recpiircd ; and, lastly, tn 

prevent 
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prevent loss and cjiibexzicinrnt. It was not absoiutedy necessary 
ibr these purposes that such Calc^ndars should be printed ; but 
then it would have been re(pasitc to multiply copies of them in 
msiiiuscript; and no manuscript Ctilciidar can everb-j so handy or 
so complete, or so useful to the jmblic as a jn inted one. The main 
object of making: the records of the kingdom and their contents 
better known would have been in great measure overlooked. 
Headers in foreign landj, or at a distance from the metropolis — 
anil they are generally thosii who have most leisure and inclin;;- 
tion for historicsil studies — would have been virtually excluded 
from the benefit. How great is the disadvantage of a manuscript 
calendar as compared with a printed one, is evident from thespan^ 
and meagre use of those jiapcrs in tlie British Museum, of which 
only a iiiaiiuscript calendar exists. Even in point of economy, 
it is very doubtful whether in the end a Jiiaiiuscript catalogue haj 
any advantage over a printed one, whereas, in all other respects, 
its inferiority is too nianiiest to admit of dispute. 

But a stronger arguiiicnt on this lii'ail remains, and one which 
appears to us conclusive. During the last five eenturics and a half 
die history of our Stale 1 ’.'infers and our national llccord.s is a scries- 
of prodigious efforts made at long intervals by energetic keepers and 
enJiglilencd Govern in cuts to rescue them from gross neglect, dis- 
order, and emb(?zzlcment, followed by most unfortunate relapses.. 
'J'he labours of men like the Master of the Rolls, alive to 
the value of the collections committed to their charge, and 
desirous of consulting the truest interests of the nation, have 
collapsed inoie than once under less enlightcncil and less 
active successors, 'ilicir reforms have fallen into abeyance, and 
old abuses have regained their former su])reinacy. \Ve do not 
anticipate such a destiny for Lord liomilly s labours. We do' 
not anticipate that some future llecord historian will have to say 
of them what he has to say now of the reforms of Chancellor 
Stapletoii, of Lanibarde, of IVviine, of (iei>rgc Grenville, of Lord 
Colehester, of every one, in short, who ever grappled manfully with 
the abuses of our Heeord Ofiices, that their ellbrts were transient 
and fruitless. It is not to be imagined that, some thirty vears- 
lieiiee, a Coniinittec of the House of C.'oinmons will produce a 
Keport of documents consigned to disorder and oblivion, of 
mamisci Ipts stowed away in forgotten pigeon-holes and neglected 
corners ; but this wc will say — or rather Mr. wards shall say it 
for us — that 'the systematic preparation of calendars for the public 
use, and for the public use alone, are obviously the sufTicicnt and 
only remedies’ against suck fatsil roiitingencies. It is only by 
]iTintcd Calendars of our national pai^srs, which men can take home 
and con over in the leisure of their studies, that the value of these 

papers 
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pajiers can be fully appreciated. It is only by such Calendars 
and the researches suggested by them, that the almost inevitable 
tenclcncv of these papers to get mislaid or forgotten can be 
cffectuaily counteracted. And as there arc no innnnscripts at 
borne, or even abroad, in public or in private, at all coinpiniblo 
to our own in historic iinportsince, and none so iiitiinat(*ly con- 
nected with our national credit, so there are none which liavc a 
stronger claim on the attention and lilan'ality of the (lovern- 
uient. 

There must them be Onicial Calendars of the whole colloctiou 
for nilice purposes, and no selection of din'miieiits will satisiy 
those reijiiircinonts. If they can be made bosiih'sgcncrally ns(?fnl 
to tlio public, that is a gain, and that utility has been one object of 
the blaster t)f the Rolls. As Keeper of tlicse Reciwds, as bound 
by the repeated recoin meiidat ions of the lloiisif of Coninioiis, 
calendars and inventories for the belter use and safer custody of 
the Uccni'ds under his <‘harge were with Lord Roiiiitiy a priuiarv 
<jl)ligatlii2i. \or until such calendars have been coiiiph'teil is it 
easy to see how any satisfactory selection (‘'in In* made. tSnppusing, 
what is hardly probable, that all \\h<i were interested in I'onsnlting 
these pa])(!rs could agree ujum a priiicipli* of si'leelion, long belbn? 
such a schartion had approached its completion n(*w papers would 
have turned up, additions and alterations wonhl have* liad to Imi 
made, a new .series Winild be riNjuired to supplement the first, 
wliilst the varying tastes, pursuits, ami re/|nireinents of many 
readers would have nnnniniMl iiiisatisfied. I iardly any two jiuiges 
would be found to agree ^\hy this doennient .slioiilil be sehvtcd anil 
tliat rejected. Nor indeed is it {^issible for the iiioaI ski! 'hi to lav 
down abstract rules as to the relativi* importance of an;.' 'lass of 
historical papers. 'I'heir ic'al impoiiance cannot r.'ways In? 
measured until they are viewed in their connexion witii others. 
I'lieir true meaning and value are not ]Kiteiit at fust sight, nor per- 
haps until subse(|uent researehes have long alter Hashed r.'.i alien 
light upon them, and invc?sted with an une\pect(*d gravity what by 
it ^.elf seemed trivial and unimportant. In all resean hes of this 
kind no editor ran be trusted to si'lect. for another, lie may 
inethrMli/e, ind(*x*, and catalogue, leaving t!ie impiiriT to sift his 
iii'itiM'ials and pu.sh his investigations further, if needful ; bn the 
tasik of selection each man must iiiulertake fiir himself. With a 
tlioughtful historian that selection will vary a* rvvry stage i f !iis 
investigation — at evegy hour when fresh light dawns upon him. 
What at first filled him with rapture, lie will upon inaturer 
iii(|uiry reject ; what stfeiiied iiisigiiificant at first sight, tedious 
and (;von n^piilslve, will often goininend itself to his riper judg- 
ment ; lor of history it is true what Bac'oii said of physical causes : 
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* It comcth often to pass that mean and small t1un<|rs discover 
^cat, l>cttcr than ^reat can discover the small.* As to the other 
alternative of publishing all documents indiscriminately at full 
length, we prefer to quote the able remarks of Mr. lytlcr, the 
Historian of Scotland: — 

‘ To print all the records and muniments. . • . would re([uii'o an 
cnoriiioLis sum ; so it comes to a choice or bulauco between liaving n 
cori'ect kiiowlcdgo of thu contents of all tbo records ami letter^!, 
illiistrating English history, and having a Funall comer of our history, 
perliaps extending to twenty or tbirty years illustrated by the Itccords 
theiits(dvcs. Xo liistoriaiis familiar with tlio use of original mate- 
rials would liesitato, I tliiiik, to nso tbe Catalogues, lly them ho 
would bo enabled to collect all the scattered lights wliidi might 
illustrate the geiiend ITistory of England from a large mass of original 
df^cuments. In tho «)ther way ho would acquire a minute kuowledgo 
of a very cni'taih'd portion ; hut the lights thrown upon imj)ortant 
p(»inls of liistory witliiii this portion would ho pro]Mjrti*iimhly scanty, 
Jn-si(lr>s this, it is evident that wens the whole, or even tho greater 
portion of tlic ror^ords to be ]irinted, it would only he th(j siihstitiition 
of iiTi unfatliomable sea offprint” for an iiiifatiionuihlo sea of 
** l^binuseript.” Tn lliu end, to render such a mass avnilahlo tho 
liistnriuii, <*atuhignes and indexes, with a brief analysis of tho d<jeu- 
iimits, would ho found iieec^ssary. Thus, at last, yon must have 
(ftitiilftiitrg mliioi.iiiji. Would it ii'd be easier and far less expensive 
to Iiavi! tliein at lirsl? Again, wJieii any serious dillieiilty or obscure 
]iiiiiit. «ieeiirs, a bistoriaii. in bis anxiety for truth, must inspect tbo 
iirigiiial. lienee be may in many instanees dis^Kusu with ju'iiitiug 
tbo record or letter itself, but without tlui catalogue be ivmaiiis 
igimraiil of its existence. Tbo advantage's of first iimking catalogues 
lire also great A\beu vi(?wi.'il in comiexbni witli the of aftiTwards 
I'l’iiiting a selection of tlio records tlicmselvcs. lleing onco acquainted 
witli tbo wliolo mass of records, letters, state papers, lVc., in sliort. nil 
tho Tnaterials illustrating tho civil, cetrlesiustieal, or constitutional 
liistory of tho country, tliis selection will bo luado iiniler the most 
favoiirahlu circiinistances. 'J'ho most valuable for the purpose of 
history will bo chosen, and thcro will ho the greati'st chauco of all 
being jirliitod from originals. Ijastly, the beiiclits rosultiiig from this 
]ilaii of funning catiiloguuH, will ho must important in checking tho 
progi'css of historical ermr.’ * 

'i'bcsc argumonts appear to ns unanswerable. Hut whilst there 
is one class of critics who set such an iiionlinate value on our 
public muniments that nothing will satisfy them short of printing 
all at full length, there is an opposite class who rejeet them all as 
oipially unworthy of credit. They are possessed by a strange notion 
tliat of all historical evidences State Papers are thc^ least trust- 
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worthy. It is the fixed creed of these objectors that statesmen 
and ambassadors indulged in a ])Gr])ctual masquerade, and 
joined in a general combination to hide the truth, not only from 
the public — which might appear plausible — but fniin eachotluM' 
— which must appear absurd. Without, then, insisting c»n the fact 
that State Pa])crs were secret papers, never intended for the public; 
eye, and therefore not likely to oin 7 r any tempOition or advantage* 
for disguise, what possible motive, it may be asked, could thert* 
be fur a foreign ambassador in a foreign Court to pervert tlio 
facts which fell under his own observation? Why should 
the Spanish, the I'leiicb, or the? Venetian envoys residing in 
Kiigland transmit to tlicdr respective* govt*riinients studious mis* 
representations of what was passing around them ? That would 
liave b:'cii to neutralise the? very purpose of their mission, and 
Uiuj'.:cstIo:sa])ly bare exposed them at once to disgrace* and dis- 
inissa!. Or, if such had been the* prac'tice; of an> one; of tlieni, cau 
ii br imaginc'd liiat all were embarked in the same* ridiculous 
]>lot Did all iiiuiliiiii* 111 the sanies tale of misrepresentation, 
and were? all their ilesjiatches written >y conscMit in a sort iit 
aiuiiassadorial ronclaYe." If the inconsistemey displayed 
in their separates repeirts and de*spatc'hes woul certainly have* 
betravcMl tiiiMii. It is hardly needful to expose seriously so trans- 
parent a sophism — so transparent inclee^d and so absurd, that it 
could never have been entertainc*d for a in(>nu*nt by any one who 
possessed any real knowledge of the subje*i‘t, or had taken the 
trouble to verify his suspicions. Ainbassmlors, like; other men. 
Live* thedr national and individual jindndiccs. 'i'liey are liable 
to be misled by thiise aljout tiieijj. Thrv arc expos. f.' to the 
temptation of sending; iioirie tli(.*ir own views of the fai t:*, and of 
selecting those* facts which arc most in accordance with tliidr own 
prcpos(*$sions and their own interests. IStatesinen liavc objc*ct$ 
to be gaiiievl by cliplomac'y anil state-craft, the free use* of wliich 
they consider le*gitimati*; anel no one* in reading their reports 
would acct*pt them all implicitly as .simple, unbiassc*d represen- 
tations of the; trutlj. Hut the* same olijectioii will np)d\ to 
c*ve;rv kind of c<iiTesj)o2jeli*iice, oral or verbal. Dr. Jidiiisoii's 
conversation is no iimre to be rc*cc*ive*d for a faithful n‘pr 'icii* 
tation of \Vhigge?ry than the* journal of Wliitclock or the iVes- 
byterian Dr. llaillie is to Im; M*gardeil as an accurate description of 
Charles I. and the* Cavalie^rs. The theiuglits *ind ,the writi.igs of 
])oHtie:ians, like? those* ejf either men, are variously ceduured by pas- 
sion, by pn*judic(*, by enijiloyincnt, liy party, by tiie desire eif succt*ss 
or the fear of d iscoin fi turc. Arc they for this reason absniutcly and 
ontiredy false? If the* historian is to reje*ct them on this gremnd. 
he must eepially reje'clall testimony j and all liistury, whether of his 

own 
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own or of anjr other time, becomes impossible. But the corre- 
sponclcncc of statesmen is not more distorted by pojudicc and 
falsehood than that of ordinary men, not even when engagroil in 
some diplomatic intrigruo they may have wished to dcroiv:> 
the outside world ; for thoujich they mig^ht hide their real inten- 
tions from others, they could have no object in deceiving: their own 
ag^onts and ambassadors. Outside the charmed circle the world 
is deluded and deccivctl, but once within it and all thing^s appear 
ill their true colours. This is the advantage of such publications 
as these Calendars. They take the reader behind the scenes ; 
they lay bare licforc him the puppets and the real* men, the 
phantasies and the facts, the true and ostensible motives. If there 
he deceit, they furnish him with the means of detectiiijr it. They 
enable him to divide the false from the true. Moreover, tliey supply 
him with the cross lines of evidence ; they furnish the menus 
of comparing statement with statement, of confronting one w*itness 
with another. Testimony may be falst*, events in history may 
be perverted, mathematical accuracy is nowhere attainable : but 
society stands on no better testimfiny than this. Its contracts, its 
laws, its dealings, and its obligations rc^t on no surer foun- 
dation. Does any man question its sufficiency in the actual 
business of life? Then why should he doubt its' sufficiency for 
tin* past ? 

•So long indeed as the old and exclusive system prevailed, 
there was a tendency among hi^^toriaiis, in their triumphant pos- 
session of a few diplomatic papers, to rear specious and paradoxical 
theories on the slender and barren foundation of a very small 
number of original disrov(?rics. Some incpiirer, more carefnl or 
more fortunate than others, liad the good fortune to enricli liis 
pages with extracts from the national archives. Through their 
help he has been enabled to discover new facts, to remove 
anthpiated prejudices, to jdace past events in a clearer and more 
c.'crtain light. Confident in their support, it was natural that he 
should overrate their importance in their novelty. The ten- 
dency to convert history into a panorama of brilliant and dis- 
comiccted pictures, often exaggerated in themselves, still more 
exaggerated from the disproportionate prominence assigned to 
them, was naturally fostereil by the |H)ssession of a few eontein- 
pornneoiis documents in which the authenticity and minuteness 
of the facts, or the unexpected revelations alTorded by them, con- 
trasted strangely with the cold, meagre, and uncertain outlines 
of the accepted and traditional belief; and thus, naturally, com- 
prehensiveness of view and justness of conception were too often 
sacrificed to brilliancy of detail and richness of matter. But 
whereas formerly, in t oiiscipiencc of strict official restriciions. a 

few 
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few cars only could be gleaned^ now a whole harvest is oflered 
to the world ; where access to a few papers and liberty to print 
them was fettered by vexatious regulations, thousands are now 
thrown open to view. 

Were there, then, no other advantage to be gained from these 
Calendars of the Master of the Rolls, it is no slight one that in 
placing before the reader the whole (acts, so far as they can be 
known, they set before him the order in which these facts occurred, 
their connexion, and their relative projM)rtioiis. kbr history gime* 
rally a moi'e just and G(|uitablc treatment is thus secured ; a more 
careful and ctmsiderate adjustment of all its parts. Hasty and 
iinaginativc writers are thus deterred from imposing their own con- 
ceptions u})on their readers, and carehrss ones from wandering too 
far from the plain truth w ithout control or fear of detection. Till 
now readcM's had no alternative excejit to surrender themselves 
iinplic'irly to the guidance of the historian who could move 
their feedings and enlist their symjiathies most strongly, if 
ahvavs by the most just and legitimate means. Xf> means were 
at hand for testing the fidelity of their guide or the ciirtainly oi’ 
the path through which he w'as loading them. It could not 
be expected that they should submit to the same* lahorious proec^ss, 
or prosecute* researches amidst obscure and (‘onfused d(K*umeiits, 
or reconcile contradictory statements, or determine the weight of 
conilictiiig evidence. It was ni>t possible for thorn to ascertain 
when the iiistoriau had ahandimtul tiio calm Impartiality ol' tlu; 
judge for the partial province* of the advocate. Sti no. onl\ 
jiKxlcrn history, but Kiiglisli history in particular, has con- 
tinually pre.seiiLed the strange; and unediiyjiig S|)ectac](; d' dif- 
ferent writers, poss(*ssing n]>parently the saim* opportunities, and 
drawing their informatloii c(|ually from the sairie original doeii- 
incnts, arriving at opposite; and iiTcconcileahh* eoiicdiisions ; 
thus lending plausibility to the notion that truth is uriattaliiahle, 
at least, in all that pertains to the history of this country, wlni 
may he said for that of (ireece or Uoiiie. 

Happily a better era is at hand, not merely in ilii; super'- r 
.lutbeiilieity, accuracy, and minuteness of tin* infoiinatloii su[)|)!Ied 
hy these Calendars, hut in the lacjlilyfor tf^.sling a •<! apphiiig it. 
Jlen*, at .ail events, tlie reader posse.sses an iiraMiMe iiienti:. t*f 
verifying history, Jif counteracting partial <ir ex iggerated state- 
ments. I h; is enabled to trace the n^al progrcs.s and dcvelo|naeiit 
of i.‘vents; to ascertain their order, their proportions, ami lln;ir 
natural significance. 

'I'o the value of the material.s thus carefully Uihulated and 
digested thc;clironoIfigi(ral ariaiigeiiieiit adopted in these Calendars 
has contributed not a little. Merely as a matter of arrangcuneiit a 
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chronological order, for all historical purposes, is superior to any 
other. It is die simplest and the most intelligible in principle, 
the most practicable in execution. If disarranged — and to acci- 
dents of this kind all papers arc liable — it is must easily n^placed. 
But a classified arraiigcuncnt, whether of books or historical docu- 
ments, specious as it may ap^icar to some, is illusory, and sooner or 
later ends in inextricable confusion. Hardly any two persons can 
agree on the classification in die first instance; still less on the 
manner in which it ought to be c'arried out. If it be too minute It 
defeats itself, if too narrow it fails to meet all rccpiircineiits. The 
other principle — if principle it can be called — of alluwingall manu- 
scripts and ]iapcrs to remain in their original disorder, as in the 
Bodleian Lilirary and Bibliothbque Imperiale at Paris, is wholly 
indefensible. What is the consec]ucnce? No student, however 
laborious or persevering, can bii sure of mastering the documen- 
tary cvidencre relating to any one pcrricMl or any one subject on 
which he is employed. His s(‘arcli is baillcd at every jioint ; his 
most candul investigation emds in disappointment. Hours arc 
wasted in searching iiuh^xcs or examining collections without re- 
sult for want of a little preliminary arrangement, the total absence 
of which can scarcely be considered as otherwise than discreditable. 
L'litil th(7 nM'(‘nt cH'orts of Mr. Bond, it was not much better at 
the British Musouiii. J^ivon to discover there the iiuinber of the 
Catalogues was evidc>nc(» of no small proficiency ; and when 
that is <loii(‘, wiiat a scene of disorder presents itstdf to view ! 
Theology, classics, history, phihisophy, w'erc jumbled together 
ill the most cluiotic confusion. Here, a paper of the reign of 
Henry \'lil. is wedgi*d in by sonic extraordinary accident among 
those of C'liarles 1. or J'lli/alHdh ; tlu^re, another of Charles V., or 
PVrdinand the (.'atholie, finds a place among topographical col- 
lections or county histories. 1/ife is not long enough to grapple 
with so many obstai:les. The best years anil fresiiest energies of 
a WTiter are exlianst(*d long before lie lias arrived at the end 
of his ])relimiiiarv researehes. He must go far a-fielil not merely 
to collect the straw and the bricks, but in this case straw, 
bricks, c:lav, and mud, are all tumbled iiidiscriininately in dis- 
order before him, and he has patiently to turn over the immense 
heaps, to cull here and there, witli vast labour and waste of 
time, the. materials he re(|uires. So wearisome is the toil, so 
little has boiai done In our great libraries to lighten or remove 
it, that few are willing to undertake it. Muck easier is it, and 
inuc:li more remunerative, to rcpriKluce ancient fallacies or re- 
furbish popular errors, than to extend the limits of iiuiuiry and 
tein])t new regions in the face of so many discourngements. In 
all these respects the Calendars of die Master of the llolls 
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show ns gfrrat n superiority over their confused mid confusing^ 
predecessors, as .tlie chronological arrangement of which they 
arc the index is preferable to the non-arrangement of tlie Bod- 
leian, the Bibliothemic Imperialc at Paris, the British Museum, 
or the absurd classiheations adopted at Simancas and the Old 
•State Paper Office, If disorder reigns supreme in the former, 
system and subdivisions in the latter are c'arri«*d to excess. In 
Simanens no one can tell, ns no one could tell in the old days 
(»f the State Paper Office, where his in(|niry is to bcirin or where 
it is tij ciiil. nociimcnts relating to the same events, the same 
person, and the same period, appear and reappear iindcM' every 
conceivable disguise. They so wind and double in and out, 
first under one classification and then under another, that it is hard 
if the plainest story doc'S not elude the most zealous pursuit at last. 
Home Papers, Foreign Pa|)crs, War Papers, \avv l^ipers — then 
a faithful progeny of such prolific parents — llorder Papers, 
Ucbellion Papers, ( alais Papers, Scotch Papers, Irish Papers : 
and of Foreign as many divisions as there were stati‘s or pcftpli* 
with whom the mother country cultivated n'intions; ]*'rani c, (le:- 
inany, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, ami so on — all the 
non-essential mid non-natural divisions of an artificial system 
torment the patience of the most devot(*d mid most considentions 
reader. For purely diplomatic purposes it may be admitteil that 
such divisions ami subdivisions were, at one time, not without 
their use; and if it were iinportant for the Foreign Minister of 
this day to be thoroughly (ac(|naintefl with the policy of this ciinntrv 
in reference to Italy and the Pope in the Itith ceiitiirv, i^r if it 
were rer^uisitc for him to be intimately ac((uainterl with .ill the 
despatches connected with the descent on tlie isle of Ulie, m- 
the negotiations for the marriage of (.'harles II , it iiiiLdit still 
be prudent to retain these formal and tedious clas.^ifications. 
Archivists, impenetrable to the wishes of the world oiit.side, might 
still set common sensff at defiance, and brave the anger and i'u- 
patience of tliose who only value these inniiiments for their hi.'i- 
torical importance. Ihit such a princijde of nrrangcnient lends • > 
endless siilidiviaions and laiuls tin* reader in a ]ua<-tical abi^iirditv. 
Suppose, for iii.'st.incp, th.at an ambassador lias b ‘cn sent to the ^ 
Pope. Asa master of course he lands at ( Calais ; fr.mi Dovei l.e 
despatches a l^^iter to the king or his iiiini.)tcr nnnoniicing his 
arrival, lie lias soinetliing to say at every (.'onrt he visits in 
sM( c-e-.sion, some secret negotiation to reveal, or some anecdo!" 
TO tell. Now, then, patient and ingenious reader, under what 
iseries is his correspomlencc to be iirraiigcfl ? Under Home, 

< .’alais, Flanders, Franc e, Sar.linin, Italy, or Papal iSfativs ? 
Under one or under all ? Under all, by tin* rules of diplomatics 

arrangeinent ; 
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arrangement ; and through all must the inquirer hunt for the dii- 
locat^ members of his subject. The simplification of these 
endless divisions, and their reduction to a few, clear, and intel- 
ligible classifications is not the smallest service conferred by 
the Master of the Kolls on historical science. Arranging the 
papers under the fewest possible heads, he has made the basis 
of his Calendars Chronological. 

On tliat subject wc might be tempted to enlarge, did not our 
space forbid us. We have only n>om for one or two observa- 
tions. First, by a chronological arrangement, all the materials 
relating to any given period of time are brought within a reason- 
able and a readable compass. In the next place, the worth of 
the evidence is more easily sifted, and contraflictory statements 
more readily compared. Whether history should he written in the 
form of annals, or whether it should assume a freer and more 
philosophical form, may be doubted ; but it can l)e no question 
whether the materials to be used by the historian shoidd be 
chronologically arranged or not. The essential order of events 
is only to be discovered, in the first instance, from the natural 
order, the true development from the apparent. In n4> other way 
Is it ]iossible to detect the minute iiiovcmcnts^of history, the 
gradations of action and reaction, the ceaseless Ci)mplication8 of 
antagonistic forces, tlie rise and fall f>f opposing influences. It 
may lu* tliat the last age was too fond of insisting on the 
grandeur and philosophy of history, and so exhausted it of all 
real dramatic and liiimaii interest; but are wc not in danger of 
falling into the opposite error? Arc we not beginning, both in 
art and literature, to imitate the Chinese fashion of sacrificing 
to minute and obtrusive detail the higher and more spiritual 
graces of both ? 

In selecting, therefore, the State Papers, and adopting a chrono- 
logical arraiigcnneiit for liis Calendars, the Master of the Kolls 
occupied an untrodden path and inaugurated a new method for 
the study of history. Whatever other nations may have done 
for the advancement of historical literature, none has ever yet 
ventured to publish chronological abstracts of its official papers. 
Not only balance and Ciermaiiy, but minor States like Italy, far 
surjKiss ns in their gland collections of annalists and historians. 
We had nothing to show that can bear comparison with the 
labours of Dmn Houquet, of Pertss, or even of Aliiratori. Whilst 
their works have given a new stimulus to historical studies on the 
Continent, and raised up a host of consummate historians, like 
Thierry, Michelet, Guizot, and Sisinondi, the history of Eng- 
land has remained, until lately, a barren field, scarcely better 
explored than it was in the days fif Carte or Hume. Hut in these 
Vol. 130. — No, 20*0. 2 2) Calendars 
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Calendars of Stale Papers wc stand wholly unrivalled as a 
nation. Nothing like them has yet been pnxluccd ; nothing to 
which future historians, whether of this country or of Europe 
generally, arc likely to owe so many obligations. Henceforth, 
the historian, here or abroail, who undertakes to treat of any 
questions connected with the period traversed by those Calendars 
must turn to them ns his surest guides and most unerring autho- 
rities. From their pages he will have to learn the true history 
of events by which the ^Mditics of Europe were moulded during 
the IGtli and 17th centuries. Tht^ can never be dispensed 
with ; tliov will never he siijYersedcd. 

Wc have devoted a considerable {portion of this review to 
these Calendars of State Pa|)ers, not only because tlic^y are 
prior in date, but, in our judgment, superior in iiiiportanoo, 
to all the other Polls’ publications. It was not until two years 
after, and probably in conser[Ucnce of the siiccress of his first 
effort, that the Master of the Polls was induced to apply to 
the Treasury for an additional gmnt to enable him to puhlisli tlie 
* Chronicles and Memorials’ of the United Kingdom. On this, 
as on the previous occasion, his application was based on an 
Address prosc;§tcd by the House of (.'ominous to the Crown,* 
representing that a ‘ uniform and convenimit edition ’ of our 
aiK'ient historians * would lie an undertaking honourable to his 
Majesty’s reign, and conducive to the advanccMneiit of historical 
and constitutional knowledge.’ His Majesty w'as therefore prayed 
that the necessary steps might be taken for the furtlieraucr r»i such 
a publication. 

. As the monastic chronicles already in print W(M*f* often 
defective, .and generally scarce and costly, whilst others of ecpial 
value existed only in manuscript, tlie M.aster of tin- Polls 
announced his intention of giving prefennice, in the fust in- 
stance, to those works * of which the manuscripts were unique 
or the matifri.als of which would help to fill up the blniiks 
ill English history-’ Ho stated also that ho liad in view tla* 
formation of a * Ctjrpns IltHtorimm, within riKisonable lie >ts, 
and which should lie as complete as possible.’ Tlio plan 
thus juditdously marked out has, upon the whole, been faith- 
fully observed, as faithfully, perhaps, as could be expected from 
the nature of the work. Of the eighty and orid vnluiiics given 
to the world, sixty .'it le.'ist contain new .and original matter: 
the rest jirr^sent more |N.*rfect and complete editions of authors 
found only in a fr.aginentary form before, or they supply more 
aeciinate and convenient t(!xt8. (Jfinsidcring how precarious is 
the preservation of manuscripts, bow numerous the accidents of 

* Juljr, lb22. 
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fire, damp, neglect, and spoliation to which they arc liable, the 
determination of the Master of the Kolls to give preference to 
those works * of which the manuscripts are unique ’ will command 
general satisfaction. Science is inde][)cndcnt of early discoveries, 
poetry owes little to mediaeval authors ; but to history the loss of 
contemporary documents and original rccrirds is the mutilation of 
a limb, the extinction of a planet fn>m its hemisphere. The loss 
of a single manuscript is often a sort of literary homicide ; it is the 
utter and irremediable destruction of an author. By such misfor- 
tunes, a mist settles d<iwn on certain periods of history, never to be 
cleared away ; great events in the Jives of men and of nations 
become Involved in impenetrable obscurity ; o/amo manctopiniOi et 
4jW‘Sfio qiuvsHo. It is, moreover, a curious and hiiin iliating paradox 
in bibliography that manuscripts of worthless authors may often 
be counted l)y hundreds, whilst of great aulhors them Is only one. 
In selecting, thcTeforc, unique manuscripts, in the first instance, 
for publication, the Master of the Kolls was doing his best to place 
the materials of history 1j<;yond the reach of accident, and in so 
doing he was filling up the blanks neglected or overlooked by 
previous editors. 

But ill so ilolng, these Chronicles and ^l(>morials necessarily 
.Tssuixied a place subordinate to that of the ( alenclars of State 
Papers, They were in their nature supplementary t«) other collec- 
tions antecedent in date, and in some cases more intrinsically valu- 
able. For In this portion of his task the Master of the Kolls had 
been preceded by e<lItors and collectors of great ability ; by Arch- 
bishop Barker and Sir Henry Saville (the celebrated Provost of 
Eton), by Twysden, by dale, by Hearne, and many others. The 
field had been fiempied, though Sfimewliat in a desultory and in- 
eflcctual inanncT, by various historical soei(*ties; and not the Jeast 
by Mr. Petrie. ' All these, single editors and societies, sedulous and 
industrious in their diflerent degrees, had the advantage of a first 
choice. Naturally they selectcil for publication such authors as 
they deemed most valuable; not always with sound judgment 
and discrimination, not always with cc|ual regard to accuracy : 
still a vast body of important and valuable materials bad by 
their labours been given to die world. It only remained for 
Lord Koinilly to supply the omissions of previous editors, to 
rescue from oblivion what still remained worth preserving ; and, 
if the munificeiire of the Government would extimd so far, to set 
forth more accurate and convenient editions of such authors as 
had been published already.* 

* For this purpose the * Descriptive Catalogue* of Sir Tliomas Hardy furnishes 
iiivaluaiile iiiforniatiou. The conscientious labour and earc bestowed ou that 
work by its author is beyond all praise. 
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^ But that which seemed to render the task easy made it more 
difficult. The earlier gleaners in the vineyanl could scarcely 
do amiss. They had but to stretch forth their hands, certain 
that whatever they grasped and presented to their readers could 
not fail of being acceptable, and eipially certain that their 
labours had not been anticipated. But when, after the continued 
toil and research of three centuries, it was necessary for the last 
comer to ileterininc the value of what his pnidocessors had over- 
looked or hastily rejected, a much greater amount of cautiem, skill, 
and knowledge was necessarily required. It was indispensable 
to know not only what was worth publishing, but what had not 
been published before under the numerous aliases and disguises 
so common in mediaeval annalists, so puzzling to the modern 
historian.* 

If unlimited time had been allowed for such researches, or if the 
House of Commons and its economists could have been content 
to wait ten or a dozen years, the task might have been compara- 
tively easy. But that was not to be expected ; nor was the 
example of the late Record Commission or its historical doings 
by any moans encouraging. It would have been in vain to point to 
the historical productions of France and (ierinany, to the grand col- 
lection of Doin Bou<|uet, commenced before the first 1’ rcmch Revo- 
lution and not yet finished, or to the e(|ually superb Mvnumentu 
Germoniw of Pertz, now steadily advancing to its grand climac- 
teric. As little wouhl it have sufiired to show how these 
works Lad given a new stimulus to historical stiiilies on rln (Con- 
tinent. What economist in the House of L'oiniiions would have 
listened to such arguments? So much money for s»> imic h work ; 
be it a seventy-four, an Arnistn)ng gun, a fresco, or an ancient 
historian. Xo tangible result, no measurable work, no money. 
Other nations may dispute and discu>;s what form of pubiiea- 
tion is abstractedly the lK*st. They may dig deep tlieir fi unda- 
lions ; they may spend years in preparation, aiifl .satisfy their rcapee- 
tive Governments hy annual reports. J5ut tiiat is' not possihle 

* Many of tlic larKur rvligioiis houses hail .'lu lil.stftrifi»i:iplicr ultachcil to Ju* 
establishment, whose duty it was to keep the riv'»ri!.s of tlio Imiisi; ai-il jiost up 
its aiioaU froui yvnr to year. The mere events roiii.ected will. Iiis own pecriiar 
establishment would have affordcil the annalist but iiirap'i' aii'l unsatisfactory 
topics ; mill tberefoi'e the main body of his work wastakiui, in tin; first iiistamv, 
rcrbafiVft from muiiv iHipiilar ehruuicle of the ilay. Iiiio tliis substratiiin the local 
chronicli.T iiiter|)olat^ notices relating to hi» own nionaKtery; such as Iliedi'Stli, 
election, and charactiir of the abliots; reconls of iHMiefaciions, and the like. Il 
18 owing to this practice that a chronicle sul^slaiitially the same appears again and 
again under a dozen different titles— as many titles In fact as there were reliffioiis 
houses in which it was adopted — hut with IiM-al additioiss iiiid %'ari:itioiis. lienee 
the common blunder of Iluinc, ami even of more reecnf writers, in )|iitifnig the 
saiue Mork iiiuler dilTereDt names as indepeiideiit and distinct autliorities. 
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in England. So, in addition to his other diflicultles, the Master 
of the Hulls had to determine on a mode of publication, which, 
if some might regard as not absolutely tne best, was most 
feasible under all circumstances. He departed from the Conti- 
nental plan of committing the work to one or two editors, and 
restricted the use of notes. He discanlcd the idea of a Corjms 
Historicinn^ such as Bouquet’s and Pertz’s, and resolved on 
publishing each history and chronicle complete and by itself. 
Though some may condemn this arrangement as not so scientfic 
or philosophical as that of the great Continental editors, we are 
inclined to think that the plan forced upon Lord Horn illy by the 
necessity of the case w'as, in fact, the most judicious he could have 
adopted even h«*id he been free to choose. It is true tliat these 
ancient historians repeat themselves and perpetually reproduce 
the very same matter in the very same words. It is true that 
they soinctiines borrow or steal from each other without mis- 
giving or mercy. True also that a great number of them think 
it necessary to commence their narrative with Adam and die 
fall of man — a fashion we have abandoned as uninstructive and 
unnecessary, and somewhat tiresome to boot But, then, what 
mode of publication is to be adopted ? Shall these repetitions 
and superfluities be retrenched? Shall each author make his 
appearance stripped of these accessories, and reduced to his 
na'tive and essential projKirtions ? That might be a process 
which more persons than one would think advisable. TJie idea 
is not a new one. It has many attractions. It would have its 
advantages in saving llie readei^s time and temper. The facts of 
history would be brought within a more convenient and reasonable 
compass. Considering the dislocation of historical materials, 
tlieir confusion and dispersion in all sorts of bye-ways and corners, 
nothing looks more attractive than such a plan as this, nothing 
seems more orderly or more sensible. It is precisely the same 
as any writer of history would adopt for himself in some form 
or another. But, attractive as it sivms, it is more specious 
than real. The ail vantages it ofTers are dearly purchased by 
serious c:vils. If adopted, it becomes necessary to divide each 
author into segments ; to place one portion of his work in one 
volume, another in a second, and the rest in a third. The unity 
of his work is, in a great iiirasurc, destroyed. The means of 
comparing one ])art of it with another is embarrassed with 
numerous difliculties. (Questions connected with the general 
character or the individuality of the author arc obscured, and 
still more so if some portions arc suppressed as cither foreign to 
the period embraced or anticipated already. The student of one 
period of history is under the necessity of purchasing the whole 
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collection, or lie must encumber bis shelves with a nuuibcr of 
odd and unnecessary volumes. On these grounds the Master 
of tlic Rolls, though intending, as he says, to form ‘as com- 
plete a collection’ as was possible of our national nicdiscval 
historians, rejected the Continental system. ‘ It is important,' 
he remarks, ‘ that the historical student should be able to select 
such volumes as conform with lus own peculiar taste and studies, 
and not be put to the ex^icnse of purchasing tlic whole col- 
lection ; an incoiiveiiience inscparalile fnim any other plan than 
that which has liecn in this instance adopted.’ If thii facts of 
history were as passionless as those of science ; if they admitted 
precisely of the same roctification ; if they were wholly inde- 
pendeiit, like tlie facts of science, of tlie charactcM* of tin; teslisy 
then a mere dry chronicle of facts would constitute the per- 
fection of history. It w’ould have attained that highest of nil 
intellectual conditions — the dry light, the hivtni sicatin desired 
by Lord Ilacon. On the contrary, the* driest history is not only 
the dullest, in all sens(*s of the word, hut It is oftem the nar- 
rowest and the Icuat instructive. The historian who treats his 
subject CA'fni misses continually its finest and subtlest essence. 
He fails to master it, except in its mere formal and siipc^rficial 
phenomena. His spirit must be in conformity with the* aiiions 
he njirrates, or he cannot uiiderstnnrl them : still h*ss can he 
present tlunn to others. At the great drama of human happi- 
ness and misery, of human passions, virtues, and failings, no 
man is suflered to remain an indiin.-rciit and yet an intellig(*nt spec- 
tator. Precisely as the artist eiideavoura to tninslate into lines 
and colours the emotions and impressions nature* has made upon 
him, the historian endeavours to interpret for posff*rjty an iiiiagr^ 
of the times as those times liavi* stamped tlimiiselves on his 
brain and liis aflectlons. Kveii in the cholci* of his materials, 
even in his olni.^siolls, tiiere is something significant of the man. 
of the iveakness or the strength of his jiidgmcMit, tin* ]iovei'ty of 
his imagination, or the iiieagreiiess of Jiis syirijiathies. Tiicre- 
forc it is not only his work, but his inaniier of wtfrking 
that must la* taken iiito account: not the facts 'ordy which 
he registers, hut his own moral and intellectual iiahltudes rad 
those of his age. We can no longer be satisfied nilh that pas- 
sionless interpretation of history which, prnfe.ssliig to he literal, 
cxtingul.dies its living significance, any inoie than we can allow 
tlic historian to suhstitutc his individual fniif!ic*K for true his- 
torical data, A larger criticism deinniids that we shall draw 
from the historian himself the true inctlind of interpreting his 
narrative, bor this proc(*ss the plan adopted hy tlic Master of 
the Rolls of publishing each author by himself, instead of tlic 
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Frcncli and German method, is infinitely prcfcraljlc, If not in- 
dispensable. 

The correctness of Lord Romilly’s judfi^ment has 1)ecn con- 
firmed by die popular verdict Tlie notice attracted liy his 
publications forms a striking contrast to the p^cneral apathy and 
indiflcrence with which the productions of former llcconl Com- 
missions were universally regarded. They were not, indeed, with- 
out their value — very far from it — but they were interesting only 
to a few. Ueviewers* naturally fought shy of books printed in 
uncouth type, unwieldy in form, and not unfretiucntly ushered into 
the world without a word of comment or a line of prefatory 
matter. If any body of scholars and gentlemen ever indus- 
triously resolved on the most wnnig-headed way of insuring 
failure, none were ever more ingeniously successful in this 
I'cspect than these Commissioners. Among the number are to 
be found the names of Mr. Mobhousc, Lord Dover, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Henry Ilallain, and John Allen, all men of ability 
and (nnineiicc, all deeply interested in historical studies. Vet 
it is hard to say whether their want of judgment or of ordi- 
nary prudence was the more conspicuous. They could scarcely 
have gone astray without preiniMlitati'd malice, for no country in 
the world is so rich in historical materials as our own ; nowhere 
arc those materials more varied, more copious, or more complete. 
It would be hard to hit upon any subject connected witli the 
progn^ss of society, the growth of our institutions, the develop- 
ment of our croiiimerce, of our army, or our navy, or our colonies, 
the rise and fall of this class or of that in the community, to the 
accurate t:omprehcnsion of which our national muniments do 
not contribute the most attractive and most momentous illus- 
trations. Ihit, from some strange obliquity of judgment, the 
Commissioners sclcctc*d for publication such records as were of 
the least interest to the general reader ; made them still more re- 
pulsive by printing them with all their originid manuscript con- 
tractions, adopted the most cumbrous folio, pnicccdcd without 
system, began what they could not complete, and entrusted the 
most difiicult tasks, in mure than one instance, to the most in- 
competent editors. Wliat wonder that their labours were treated 
with neglect and contempt? These errors the Master of the 
llolls has prudently avoided. He has confined his attention to 
the two grand sources of history — the State Pajicrs and the 
Chronicles. He has selected for editors the most experienced 
scholars. In the form, the ty(x>, the text of his works, he has 
consulted the convenience of the ordinary reader ; and by the 
prefatory matter prefixed to each volume has enabled both 
learned and unlearned to judge of its contents. 
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It is not to be presumed that all these U'oiks are eciually 
interesting and equally important, yet of all it may be saiu that 
they have either contributed to a more accurate knowledge of 
English history, nr brought to light fresh inforqnation, or replaced 
doubt by certainty. Future historians will have much bt^tter 
materials for their investigations than fell to the lot of their pre- 
decessors ; but their labours and responsibilities will be increased 
in proportion. They will be no longer permitted to rest satisfied, 
as in the days of Hume, with a superficial cxamitiatioii of the 
truth, or with clever but inadequate theories. They will no 
longer be alhiwed to take up history ns a whim or a holiday task 
ill an idle moment, or as a mere relaxation from the severer 
pursuits of science or philosojiliy. Whatever elsi' these works of 
the Master ot the Rolls may have :•c^‘OInp1ished, llu'v have made 
our demands on the historian imire rigid and more exartiiig. Pre- 
cisely in prriportion as they have drawn more gencTal attention to 
the subject, as they have shown how ample and various are th(» 
authentic', materials, how many and divergent the lines o| iiives- 
tigation. in proportion as they have brought the whole subjc'Ct 
within the penetrating glance of a more critical and it may lie 
said of a more captious agc», in the same proportion will the 
historian find himself under the necessity of satisfying reijiiire- 
ments that never entered the imagination of former irenc'iatio!,.-. 
Such is the necessary conse(|ucncc* wlieiicvcT fresh materials are 
brought into the field of any definite region of study, In* it theo- 
P^'y®s*^phy, or history. Men are rom|X‘1IcMl to consliler the 
relation of the new matter to the old— to institute contrasts, to clis- 
cover similitudes, to advance their views, to change the c\’stornarv 
posture of their inind.s. This iiicreasc'd activity c reatc's i>f itself 
new powers and new intellectual demands. It enforcers more con- 
rentrated observation, more critical sagacity — not merely Ikfcaiise 
the new is better understorMi in its f oiincxioii with the i Id, ImM 
because the old itself grows into Ixdder n.*lii?f and clearer forms 
fnim its juxtaposition with the new. It is doubtful whether the 
advancement of science and h*ariiing in all dircu'tions is not c' e 
much more to these c'auses than to any superior iip^tliod 
in(|uirv — whether the matter diM *3 not in this, as in other cas''*. 
determine the method. But, how'iiver this iiir v be, we are p r- 
suadcrl that these works must eventually prodm e a great n^volii- 
tion in history — perhaps in history gciicraliv, c*crtainly in the 
history of this country — as great as this generation has witnc'ssed 
in the histories of Greece and Rome. Nor shall we be far wrong 
in anticipating for historical studies in general a miicdi profounder 
interest and a more philosophic appreciation tlian have hitherto 
fallen to their share. Strange woultl it be if it ivcre otlicrwisi*. 

Till! 
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Tlie current of cventi shifts and winds with such amazing and 
breathless r.^)idlty — the present so eludes our grasp, that the past 
anems to offer many the only safe standing-ground for their 
imaginations and affections. Omtentment with the present; and 
the somewhat contracted sympathy which such contentment brings 
with it, is crertainly not the failing of this century, whatever it 
may have been of the last. Whether in the apprehension- of 
great changes and in the sense of |)oIitic*al insecurity arc to be 
found the ino»t powerful incentives to the cultivation of history, 
as in the great historical era of Home, and of France within our 
own remembrance, it is n<it needful to determine. That such 
changes have been pre-eminently favourable to it is unquestion- 
able; that at no time has the past been studied with such passionate 
earnestness, and consequently with such fulness of appreciation, 
as when it seemed to be drifting furthest from the present, will 
sr arcely be denied. Ihit whatever may be the cause, the appetite 
for history is a great and increasing one. To its healthy develop- 
ment the Uolls' Publications will contribute not a little, as they 
have already given to its growth a new and energetic impulse. 


Art. V*. — 1. An Act for the Snpjmrt of Her Mirjesti/s Household 
and of the ILmonr and Ditjnihf tf the Craten (f the United 
Kintjdum of Great liritain and Ireland^ 1 V^ict., c. 2. 1837. 

2. A ttetum of all Pensions tjranted and chartjed upon the Civil 
List, in accordance icith the Act 1 Viet., c. 2, with the grounds 
upon which such Pensions hare hcen granted, w^■c. (Gloved by 
Mr. Stirling.) Published bv Order of the House of Commons. 
181)1. 

3. List of all Pensions granted Iwtwccn the 20M of June, 1861, 
and the. 20/// of Jane, 18r»2, and charged ujm the Civil List, 

4. Similar Lists annn all g to the 20//< of June, 1870. 

rilHKKM arc fi*w sulijt?cts of public interest upon which there 
JL is so much misconception ns the Pension List. Many 
believe that the amount of ])ensioiis charged upon the Civil List 
must never exceed 12007. a ye/ir, without troubling themselves to 
consider that the 1200/. Siinctioned by Parliament is the amount 
4)f new pensions allowed to be added in each year tt) the pensions 
previously in force. OtJ^ers believe that the 1200/. a yesir was 
intended for literary men only, and that all pensions not granted 
to liteniry men are so much al)stractcd fn)iii a fund exclusively 
intended for their benefit Nothing is more common than to 
read in journals of considerable repute; allusions to the * Literary 
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Pension List;’ and Lalf, or more than half, of the memorials 
addressed to the Prime Minister are founded upon the assumption 
that, in apportioning the 1200/. a year, his first duty is to provide 
for the claims of literary men. Now, not only is there no such 
thing in existence as a literary pension list, but diere never has 
Ix^cn such a list. The siM)ner, therefore, the misconception is set 
at rest the better will it be for the recipients as well as for the 
dispensers of the bounty. At the same time, when it is known 
that, after making all necessary dciluctions for tlic deaths which 
will occur, in spite of the proverb that annuitants never die, the 
average amount of the Civil List Pensions ranges from 18,000/. 
to 20,000/. a year, it will be obvious that the siiliject is worthy oi' 
being l)cttcr understood than it has hitherto been by the public 
at large, not only for the sake of the taxpayer, who looks with 
suspicion on all pensions as incumlirances on the gcMieral revenues 
of the country, but also for the sake of the Minister upon whom 
devolves the duty of dispensing them. 

In investigating the question, we are struck at the outset by the 
ditficulty which a Minister must feel in dealing with kucIi a 
subject. There is pitibably no duty unconneett'd with alfairs of 
State? which gives him more trouble and less satisfaction ; cer- 
tsiinly none can be concidved more likely to prove* a thankless 
office. I'or every pension which he grants he will cause about 
fifty disappointments, and of tliose upon wdioiii bis choice may 
fall, there are few who do not consider tliat tint sum assigiu'd tt> 
them is very far below their merits, livery year sees the accu- 
mulation in the Treasury of a mass of ninniiscrlpts in the form of 
* memorials’ or * petitions’ — perhaps the most (Ireary reading of 
all written compositions. 'J'lic task of weighing and determining 
such claims would Ije a difficult one if all tin* applicants were 
persons of established rejmtation ; but tlie difficulty becomes 
serious when the Minister has to deal with claims from all parts 
of the Uiiiteil Kingdom — claims for public services iinreeogniaed 
by Whiteliall or >Soincrset House, \Var Offitts or Admiialt\ — 
claims from inventors and ex jilorers W’ho have flattered thrinsr*'\es 
into the belief tliat they have anticipated half t!:e fliscoveries of 
the age — claims from tliird-class authors, the titles of whose 
works will scarcely survive to the next generation — claims Irom 
artists whose productions have failed to coniiiiaiifl the appre- 
ciation of the puidic — and claims from provincial notabilities 
whose names have never Iwcm licard ofsbeyond the circle of their 
own coteries. The jneinorials of these applicants arc, to a great 
extent, framed u|)oii the same model, and are seddom conspicuous 
for excess of modesty in describing tlie pretensions of thedr writers. 
1 hey frc(|ucnt1y derive their chief importance from the fact that 
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they are accompanied by a form of recommendation, signed by 
persons in all ranks of life, who affix iheir signatures, in many 
cases, for no other reason than that they arc asked to do so ; and, 
in others, because they find it difficult to refuse what appears to 
be so small a favour jis to recommend for a grant from the public 
purse individuals of whom they may have no personal knowledge^ 
and whose crlaims they would hesitate to acknowledge, if such 
acknowledgment involved a demand upon their own pockets. 
None but those who are accustomed to the examination of such 
documents can form any idea of the want of discrimination with 
which men, of excellent judgment in other matters, permit them- 
selves to b(* persuaded to attach their names to recommendations ; 
and none, therefore, arc more c|ua]ificd to apjii-eciatc the wisdom 
of a remark which is said to have been made by her Majesty the 
( juecn, on observing the names of persons of position and cha^ 
ractor attached to the meinorial of a worthless applicant, that 
* ])coplc were to be found who would put their' names to any- 
thing/ 

With these preliminary remarks we proceed to examine the 
Act of Parliament by which the pensions on the Civil List were 
established, and the objticts which it contemplated. 

On the accession of the (jueen, her Majesty renewed the ar- 
rangeiiK'iit made by her three immediate predecessors on the 
throne, by wliidi ‘ all the hereditary rates, duties, payments, and 
revenues in England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ belonging, due, and 
payable to her Majesty, were ‘ carried to and maclc part of the 
Consolidated J'uiul of the United Kingdom and the House of 
Coininous, in coiisichfration of such surrender, settled u])on her 
Majesty a * certain and competent revenue for defraying the ex- 
penses of her Maj(*sty’s household, and supporting the honour 
and cligiiitv of the Crown of the United Kingdom during her 
Majesty’s life/ The Act by wdiich this arrangement was carried 
into eflect was the second of the present reign, technically known 
as 1 Viet., c. 2. It bears the title of an Act passed in the first 
year of Cicorge 111., and is in force for the present reign only. 
After providing that the clear yearly sum of 385,000/. shall be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund for the support of the Koysil 
household, and of the honour and dignity of the Crown, it declares 
that * pn»visioii shall be mode at the rate of 1200/. a year for each 
and every succeeding year of her Majesty’s reign to defray the 
charge of such pensions as may be granted by her ^lajcsty 
chargeable on her Majesty’s Civil List revenues such pensions, 
however, not being included in the 385,000/. assigned to the 
Civil List, but constituting n separate and additional charge. 
It t£cn recites the resolution adopted by the House of Commons 
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on the IStli February, 1834, 'that it is the bounden duty of the 
responsible advisers of tbc Crown to recommend to bis Majesty 
fur grants of pensions on the Civil List such persons only as have 
just claims on the Royal benevolence, or who by their personal 
services to the Crown, b}' the performance of duties to the public, 
or by their useful discoveries in Science, and attainments in Lite- 
rature and the Arts, have merited the gracious consideration of 
their Sovereign and the gratitude of their country.’ It enacts 
that, in onler to provide by law for carrying this resolution into 
full effect, the pensions which may hereafter be charged upon the 
Civil List Revenues shall be granted to such persons only as 
possess the qualifications specified in the Commons’ resolution, 
and that ‘a list of all such pensions granted in each year ending 
the 20th June shall be laid before Parliament within thirty days 
after that day in each year, if Parliament shall then be sitting ; 
but if Parliament shall not be then sitting, then within thirty 
days after the next meeting of Parliament.’ In another clause it 
is enacted that the charge upon this class of expenses ‘shall In no 
case exceed the sum by this Act limited for this class.’ The Act 
was passed on the 23rd December, 1837. The first ])cnsIon 
granted under it was dated I4th March, 1 838, and the last re- 
ported to Parliament in the Return ordercMl to be printed on the 
21st July in the jircsent year, bears date July IS, ISTO. 

Within this peri(Nl of thirty-two years the number of p(‘nsif>ns 
granted has been 385 — being one of 1000/., five of 500/., one ttf 
400/., ten of 300/., thirty-five of 200/., thirteen of 150/., one of 
140/., one of 125/., one hundred and twenty-five of 100/., one ot 
95/., four of DO/., six of 80/., twenty-three f)f 75/., eight of 70/., one 
of 65/., nine of 00/., eighty-six of 50/., fifteen of 40/., six of 30/., 
twenty-four of 25/., seven of 20/., and three of 10/., making a total 
of 38,290/. Of this number, one pension of 500/., two of 100/., ^ 
one of GO/., seven of 50/., two of 40/., seven of 25/., and two of 20/., 
were additions to pensions previously gmntrd. 'J'he pensions of 
100/. constituted about one-third, and those of 50/. ronstitut'Ml 
about one- fourth of the wliole number. I'he total of 38,290/. 
gives, of course, no idea of tlie actual sums pair! to tiie pensioners 
during a sirric?.s of years, I)iit simply represents the total of the 
annual grants from 1838 to 1809, some few of which have been 
below the 1200/. sanctioned by the Act of Parliament, while om 
of them, and that, strange to say, the first after tin; Act |)assed, 
exceeded it. it is, moreover, convenient to refer to this sum of 
38,2907. as a means of ascertaining the proportions in which the 
claims of each class have been acknowledged. By analysing the 
figures, therefore, we obtain the following results; — In Cla^ I., 
described in the Act as ‘ Just Claims on the Royal Bencficcncc,’ 
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tlicrc have been four pensions, amounting to 10507. In Class 11., 
described as * Persons Services to tbc Crown,’ there have been 
twelve pensions, amounting to tOOOZ. In Class 111., ‘ Perform- 
ances ot' Duties to the Public,’ there have been 115 pensions, 
amounting to 12,4007. In Class IV., 'Useful Discoveries in 
Science,’ there have been 69 pensions, amounting to 7625Z. In 
Class V., 'Attainments in Literature,’ there have been 166 pen- 
sions, amounting to 13,5907. In Class VI., ' Attainments in the 
A rts,’ there have been 1 9 pensions, amounting to 20257. In J une, 
1861, the total sum payable on account of pensions then in force 
amounted to 18,7857. In 1868 it was 20,7217. 

VVe now proceed to ascertain who have l)ecn the persons 
selected by successive Ministers as the recipients of these pensions 
under the differeiit classics, taking our information from the 
returns presented to Parliament, and supplementing it by such 
details of the various claims as we have been able to collect. 

In Class I., ' Just Claims on the Royal Beneficence,' wc find 
only two entries. The first is that of Madlle. d'Bste, afterwards 
the wife of Lord Chancellor Truro, as the recipient of two 
pensions of 500/. each, 'ilie second is that of ^Icssrs. Calvin 
Beaumont Wiiistanley and John Lloyd, ns recipients of pensions 
of 25/. each, in consideration of services rendered by their 
ancestors to Charles II. in his escape aftcu* the battle of Worcester, 
a claim which seems to have bifcii a long time in incubation, 
seeing that it was only granted in 1846, 195 years after the 
event. 

In Class II., ‘ Personal Services to the Crown,’ Baroness Lehzcn 
received a pension of *100/. for 'faithful services to her Majesty 
during a period of eighteen years;’ Miss Wynyard received 
200/. for her ‘ long and faithful services to the Royal family 
Lady Phipps, widow of the Mon. Sir Charles B. Phipps, 
received 150/. in ctmsideration of his ‘long, faithful, and con- 
fidential services as Keeper of the Privy Purse;’ the Hon. 
Miss Eden, and the Hon. Miss Boyle, received 100/. each for 
their services to the (jueeii Dowager; whih? 100/. each was 
granted to her Majesty's German, Singing, Writing, and French 
masters, and to her Music and Dancing mistresses, and 50/. waa 
granted to her Italian master, in consideration of the 'services 
rendered by them during her Majesty's education.’ 

Class 111., ' Performance of Duties to the Public,' may be 
aiTanged, for the sake of clearness, under the five heads to which 
tliesc duties are assignable. Military, Naval, Foreign and 
Colonial, Public Offices, Miscellaneous. In the first, comprising 
111 ilitary services, there have been thirty-four pensions amounting 
to 4jW5/. In the second, comprising naval services, there have 
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been four pensions amounting to 500/. In the tlili-d, comprising 
foreign and colonial services, there liave been eighteen pensions 
amounting to 1815/. In the fouAh, comprising services in public 
oflices, there have been twenty-one pensions amounting to 27807. 
In the fifth, comprising miscellaneous services, there have been 
thirty-seven pensions amounting to 261)0/. ; to which must be 
added one pension of 40/. to * Sarah Mears, now Hughes/ in 
which the servic^cs have not been specified. 

Under the first of these subdivisions, ^Militsiry Services,’ we 
find jK-nsioiis of 5007. each granted to Lady Sale, widow of 
fjcneral Sir Robert Sale, for his gallant defence of .lollahabad ; 
to Lady Smith, widow of General Sir Harry Smith, for his 
brilliant and decisive victory over the Sikhs at AHwall ; and 
to the Hon. Lady Inglis, widow of (lencral Sir John Inglis, as an 
acknowledgment of his brilliant services during the Indian mu- 
tiny, and especially of his gallant defence of Lucknow ; a pension 
of oOO/. to the three eldest daughters, and afterwards a pension of 
1007. to the fourth daughter of Lieut. -General the Hon. Sir George 
Cathcart, for his eminent services at the battli} of Inker iiiann, 
in which he lost liis life ; a pension of 200/. (in addition to one 
previously granted) to the two sisters, and one of 100/. to the 
two daughter of Sir Robert Kennedy, Coininissary-GcMieral, in 
testimony of ‘ his long and arduous service of tliirtv-eight years in 
various parts of the Continent a pension of 200/., in fiuir sepa- 
rate grants of 50/, each, to the two sisters r>f General Sir John 
M'Caskill, for his gallant services and death on the field of 
battle ; pensions of 200/. each to the widow of (.\ilonel Penny- 
4;uick, for ‘his distinguished scmces in various cninpaigns in the 
East/ to the widow of Colonel (J. 11. Cureton, for ‘ his long and 
distinguished services and death on the field of battle / t(. Lady 
Rarnard, widow of Major-General Sir Henry Rariiard, who 
died in command of tlie army at the siege of ])ellii ; and to the 
Hon. Mrs. Anson, widow of General Sir (Jeorge Anson, who 
died when on active service as Coniinander-in-C.'liief in Iiiflla; 
pensions of 150/, each to the mother of Captain Thoinsou, m 
consideration of his gallant services and death from wounds 
received at the siege of Kars; to the mother of Lleuteiiat.t 
Willoughby, for liis gallant conduct in blowing up the inaga- 
xinc at Delhi ; anfl to the widow of Colonel Charles Ringham, 
in consideration of his ‘long and valuahle servicres in the Royal 
Artillery / pensions of 100/. each to the widow of Colonel 
Taylor, of the 2'Jtli Regiment, who was kllle«l in the battle 
of Sobraon; to tlie widow of Colonel Willoiigliby Mcwirc, 
who lost his life in the ‘Europa’ transport, ‘in aid of the mili- 
tary pension granted to her as the widow of a reginapntal 
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officer to the widow of Brigadier-General Du Plat, in con- 
sideration of *his‘ distinguished services in the Koyal Engi- 
neers;’ and to the widow of Licut-Coloncl Lloyd, in con- 
sideration of his ‘ long civil, diplomatic, and military services 
and death in the war in the East;' a pension of 75/. to the 
widow of Captain Simmons, in consideration of his military 
and literary services, and of the eminent military services of 
her sons, of whom two were killed in action, and two died 
fn)m illness contracted in the execution of their duties ; a pension 
of GO/, to Lady Ellis, widow of Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Samuel Ellis, 
for his services in the Koyal Marines in China; pensions of 
SO/, each to the daughter of General Sir Hudson Lowe; to 
the daughter of Brigadier-General Taylor, for his distinguished 
services in the campaign of Sutlej ; to the widow of General 
Frederick Maitland, in consideration of his distinguished mili- 
tary services; to the widow of Deputy Commissary-General 
I’rice, for ‘ his long and meritorious services in various climates 
for forty years ;’ to the daughter of Captain lildward McCarthy, 
in consideration of his distinguished military services in the 
Peninsular war, and espcially at the storming of Badajoz; 
to the sister of Colonel Sir John Millcy Doyle, in considera- 
tion of his distinguished military services ; to the two daughters 
of (’oloncl Sir Archibald Christie, Deputy Governor of Stir- 
ling Castle, for his scTviccs in Flanders and Holland, in two 
grants of *2*1/, each; and to Mrs. Skinner, in consideration 
of her having lost three sons in the service of the country ; 
•and a pension of 20/. to the widow of Sergeant Grant, of the 
45th Kegimcnt, who was murdered in the discharge of his duty. 
Some of these names vividly recall the interest with which the 
country awaited the arrival of every mail from Affghanistan and 
the Sutlej, from Sebastojiol and Kars, and from the great scenes 
of the Indian mutiny. No one would grudge any national 
acrkiiowIcHlgmcnt for 8(?rvice$ performed on these historic fields ; 
but with regard to some of die others, it is difliciilt to con- 
jecture upon wliat principle the selection has been made. The 
number of pensioners is too small to be even an imperfect 
ri*prcscntation of the services of the army ; and as the claims 
themselves are in no respect of an exceptional character as 
* performances of duties to the public,’ military men may fairly 
ask why odicr officers who have equally distinguished themselves 
on the same fields have not been deemed worthy of similar 
pensions on the Civil List. 

This is still more rpiiiarkablc in the second subdivision of 
Class III., ‘Naval Services.’ In this class there have been only 
four pensions, though there has been no lack of gallant services 
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in the operations of the navy during the f^eent reign. Of 
these four pensions the largest was one of 800/., granted to the 
three daughters of Mrs. Ward, the natural daughter of Lord 
Nelson by Lady Hamilton. We next find one of 100/. to Lady 
Brenton, widow of Admiral Sir Jahleel Bienton, one of the 
heroes of the battle of Cape St Vincent, who died Lieutenant- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital ; one of 50/. to the daughter 
of Admiral Sir William Hoste, for his services in the ^ Amphion/ 
and at the reduction of Cattaro and Ragusa ; and one of 50/. to 
the widow of Captain Beccroft, for his services in the suppression 
of the slave-trade during a residence of twenty-five years on the 
coast of Airica. 

The third subdivision of Class III., ‘Foreign and Coloninl 
Services,’ begins with a pension of 300/. to the widow of Mr. 
Montague, for his services in the penal settlement of Van 
Diemens Land, and afterwards as Colonial Sec^retary at tlie 
Cape of Good Hope during the Kafiir w*ar. VVe have then 
a pension of 200/. to Lady Jeromie, widow of Sir John Jeremie, 
who died In the public service when Governor of Sierra Leone; 
pensions of 150/. to the widow of the Right Rev. Dr. Rigaud, 
Bishop of Antigua; and, in two grants, of Tf)/. each, to the 
two sisters of Colonel Stoddart, who was murdered in Bok- 
hara; pensions of 100/. each to Mr. Peter Warren Deasc, chief 
factor to the Hudson’s Bay Company, for his geographic’at 
discoveries on the North Coast of America; to the widow of 
Mr. George Canning Backhouse, who was murdered in tlie dis- 
charge of his duties as Commissary Judge at the Havaiiiiah ; to 
the widow of ^Ir. Gallwey, for his long services as British CJonsul 
at Nsiplcs ; to the widow of Mr. Fonblanr|iic, who was killed by 
a Turkish soIdi(?r at Belgrade, while Consul-General in Sc. via ; 
to Mr. John Scyincr, for the educational lalxmrs he pcrformeci 
among the natives of Indifi, while suffering from blindness ; to 
Lidy Daly, widow of iSIr Dominick Daly, Governor of South 
Australia; to Demetris Count Carnso, of the island of Cepha- 
lonin, ‘in recognition of his long and faithful services to the 
British Protectorate in the Ionian Islands ;' and to the widow of 
Mr. Charles llowcroft, in two grants of 50/. each, the: first foi 
the services of her husband as Consul at Cincinnati, tlie second 
for the services of her husband’s fatlier, Alderman Roweroft, 
as Consul-Cieneral in South Amerka; a pension of 75/. to the 
daughter of Colonel James Fitzgiblion for his ‘signal services in 
Canada ;’ pensions of 50/. each to the widow of Mr. Hillicr, who 
died on service as Consul iu China; and to the widow of Mr. 
L. Barbar, for his services in the affair f>f the Cagliari, while 
Vice-Consul at Naples; and a pension of 40/. to the sister of 
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Captain C. Moylan, of the 72ad Regiment^ who died in the 
* gulant discharge of his duties ’ during a visitation of yellow 
fever at Barh^oos. 

! The fourth subdivision in Class III,, * Services in Public 
Offices,’ presents us with the only example, during the present 
reign, of a pension of 1000/. in one sum. This was granted to 
Sir John Newport, Bart., fiir his ^xealous and efficient services’ 
for nearly half a century, first as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of Ireland, and afterwards as Contrcdler^General of the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. The pension next in amount was one 
of 200/. granted to the sister of Mr. Edward Drummond, Private 
Secretary to four Prime Ministers, Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel, in mistake for 
whom he ^s assassinated in 1843, by the lunatic M‘Naughten, 
under circ'umstanccs which created at the time a very painful 
interest. We next find pensions of 150/. each to the widow' of 
Mr. Edwin Turner Crafer, a clerk in the Treasury, who had been 
Private Secretary to some of the Lords and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and to Lady Mayne, widow of Sir Richard Mayne, 
Chief ('oinmissiotier of Metropolitan Police, ‘ in consideration 
of his ]iersonal services to the Crown and of the faithful perform- 
ance of his duty to the public ;* a jKMision of 1<J0/., subsequently 
Jiicrcascd to I2*V., to the five daughters of Mr. Joseph Tucker, 
Surveyor of tlie Navy ; pensions of 10(»/. each to tlic widow of 
Mr. VVilliain Plunk(*tt, Deputy-Chairman, and afterwards Chair- 
man of tlie Excise ; to the widow of Mr. Oliver Lang, the well- 
known Naval Architect and Master Shipwright of Woolwich 
Dockyard ; to the widow* of General Colby, R.E., for his services 
in organising and conducting the trigonometrical surveys in Great 
Britain and Ireland; to the widow of Mr. Hughes,. many years 
Master of the Greenwich Hospital Schools; to Mrs. Delves 
Broughton, and Miss Susan Arliuthnot, daughters of Mr. (jeorge 
Arbutliiiot, a clerk in the Treasury, and sometime Private 
Seerretary to the Chancellor of the Exche(|uer; to the widow of 
Mr. William IliMikham Carpenter, Keeper of tlie Prints in the 
British Museum ; ami, in two grants of 50/. each, to the three 
daughters of Mr. Baily, in consideration of his ‘ long and 
meritorious services in the War-office;’ a pension of 1)0/. to the 
widow of Mr. l^Vederick St. John, Surveyor-General of Customs; 
a pension of 80/. to the widow of Mr. Jeremiah M'Kenna, * in con- 
sideration of his legal services ;’ a pension of 75/. to the widow 
of Mr. Godfrey Sykes, for his ^services to the Industrial Arts 
and to the South Kensington Museum ; ’ pensions of 60/. each to 
the widow of Captain Maconochie, for his services in the improve- 
ment of ]irisoii discipline : and to Lady Bromley, in considera- 
Vol. 130. —Au. 960. 2 tioii 
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tion of the ^ meritorious public services’ of her late husbancl. Sir 
Richard Bromley, K.C.B., as Accountant-General of the Navy ; 
a pension of 50/. to the two daughters of Mr. Hay, for his ‘ long 
and faithful services ’ as a clerk in the Admiralty at Whitehall ; 
and a pension of 40/. to the widow of Mr. Thurston Thompson, * in 
consideration of his labours as official photographcT to the Science 
and Art Department, and of his personal services to the late 
Prince Consort.’ Among these twenty-one names we find those 
of persons who have held appointments in some of the first public 
offices in the country. Such appointments arc considered the 
prizes of the Civil &rvice, not only on account of the salaries 
attached to them, but also from their association with members 
of the Government, and with the heads of departments generally. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the pensions in this class have, 
more frequency than any others, been attributed tt> interest or 
favouritism, and have Ixicn regarded as the effects of |iersoiial 
intimacy or official connexion. It has also been urged, that if 
the families of men employed in the higher ranks of public 
offices are entitled to pensions on the Civil List, the large mini her 
of persons who have faithfully dune their duty in the same de- 
partments, or in others of a less attractive chameter, ought to 
have made this class of pensions one of the largest in the l.ist. 

In the fifth subdivision of Class 111., * MiscelIanc‘ous Servitrs/ 
we find a pension of 600/. to the* }li*v. I'lieoUald Mathew, * for 
his meritorious exertions to promote teniperanci; in Irelniul ; * a 
pension of 200/. to Lieutenant Wnghorn, for his ‘great imergy 
and perseverance in opening out the Overland Route to India 
with a pension of 100/., in two grants of *10/. and 60/., to liis 
widow, and one of 50/. to his mother ; a |N*nsioii of 200/. 
to the wife of Dr. Alexander Mac Arthur, »Superintend''iil of 
Model Schools in Ireland, and Inspector of National Scliools 
in the Dublin district, ‘in coiisideratioii of his having been 
attacked by mental derangement,’ with om* of f}()/. to the 
widow at his death ; a pension of 200/. to the widow of J..or<l 
Fullerton, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land ; a pension of 100/., increased aftcrwanls to 150/., to tlu? 
widow of Mr. Fmicrick Beckford Long, Inspector-General < *' 
Prisons in Ireland ; a pension of 150/., in three grants of 50/. 
each, to the three daughters of Professor George .loseph Ihdl, 
for his labours in the improvement of the law of Scotland ; 
pensions of 100/. c*ach to Mr. Samuel Wilderspin, for his servicf\s 
in pnimoting infant-schools; to the sister and two daughters 
of Mr. James Simpson, for ‘his eminent services in the cause of 
education;’ to Dr. David Nicol, in consideration of ‘his long 
and zealous exertions for the intiral and literary iraproveiniuit 
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of tho community in which he lives to Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, 
for her ‘valuable and distinguished services to emigrants to 
New South Wales;’ and to the widow of Mr. William Dargan, 
‘in recognition of his services in connection with the Dublin 
Exhibition of 1853, and odier works of public importance in 
Ireland;’ a pension of 75/. to the widow of Mr. John Lander, 
the African traveller, with two subsequent pensions of 50/. 
each to his two daughters ; a pension of 70/. to Miss Maria S. 
Kyc, for her services to the public in ‘ promoting the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of working women by emigration and 
otherwise pensions of 60/. each to the widow of Mr. Austin, 
C.K., for his services in promoting the ‘sanibiry improvement of 
poor dwellings;’ to the daughter of Dr. ^uthwood Smith, 
M.D., for his ‘ valuable and gratuitous services in the cause of 
sanitary reform;’ and, in four grants, to the three daughters 
(»f Mr. Ffenncll, one of the Siilmon Fisheries* Commissioners — 
namely, one of 10/. each, separately, and one of 30/. to them 
jointly, an<l to the survivors or survivor of them — ‘ in recogni- 
tion of the laliours of their father in connection with the Salmon 
iMsherics of the Lmited Kingdom ;’ a pension of 50/. to the six 
cluldren of James Cibbons, who lost his life in the execution 
of his duty as Chief Constalile of Police in Ireland ; pensions of 
50/. each to the sister of Major Clapperton, the African traveller ; 
to (he widow of Dr. Ciaviii, M.D., who was accidentally killed 
while employed in the public service in the Crimea ; to Mrs. 
Janet Taylor, the nautical-instrument maker in the Minories, 
for ‘her Ixmevolent lalxYiirs among the seafaring population of 
London;’ and to Mrs. Macrae, on account of her ‘long and 
successful services in the work of f*ducation ;’ a pension of 25/. 
to the widow and two children of William Aldridge, ‘a meri- 
torious |)olicc oilicer, who was inunhwl at Tleptford in the exe- 
cution of his duty and pensions of 20/. each to Messrs. Henry 
Williams, I'homas Walker, and Edward Morgan, three trades- 
men of Newport, Monmoutlisliire, for their S(*Tvices as special 
constables in the Chartist riots in that town. 

Wc now proceed to Class IV., ‘ Useful Discoveries in Science.’ 
In this class the following pensions have betm granted : — 

Pensions of 30(1/. 

Dr. Willinm Wallace, LL.D., a mathematician and astronomer. 
Professor r>f Mathematics in the Sir William Snow Harris, for 
lloyal Military College at Great his invention of the system of 
Marlow, and afterwanls in tlio lightning conductors for the 
ITiiivcrsity of Edinburgh, in con- Navy, witli one of 100/. to his 
sidoratioii of his attainments os widow. 

2 E 2 
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Pensions of 200/. 


Sir William Bowan llamiltoii, 
Astronomor Boyal for Ireland, 
in considoration of liis ‘distiii- 
gaished scientifio attainments,* 
with one of the same amount to 
his widow and daughter. Professor 
Owen, for his discoveries in Ooiii- 
iwrative Anatomy and Physics 
logy. Mr. Bohert Brown, Keeper 
of the Botanical Collections in 
the British Miiseiiin, and foimorly 
Naturalist of the Plindoi'S Expe- 
dition, in considoration of his 
‘contributions and eminent ser- 
vices to the science of botany.* 
Professor James David Forbes. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edhilmrgli. 
in considoration of his ‘ eminent 
attainments in science.’ Profes- 
sor Adams, Lowndoau Professor 
of Astronomy in the University 


of Cambridge, in oonsideration ui 
his ‘ostronomieid discoveries and 
scientific merits.* Mr. Uobert 
Torrens, F.B.S., for liis ‘ valuable 
contributions to the science of 
Political Economy.’ Mr. John 
Bussell Hind, F.B.S., for his 
‘ contributiims to astronomical 
scienoo by important discoveries.* 
Mr. Francis Pettit Smith, for his 
‘great and for a long time gra- 
tuitous exertions connected witli 
the introduction of the screw pro- 
ixdlor into Her Majesty’s servico.' 
TIic daughtfT of Mr. Boborts, in 
considoration of his ‘high mecha- 
nical inventions and sciontific 
acrpiiromcnts.’ Laily Brc'wstcr, 
widow of Sir David lh*('w.sti!r, in 
consideration of the ‘ eminent 
stirvices which ho rendered In 
Kcience.* 


Pensions of 150/. 


The five daughters of Dr. Paris, 
President of tlie College of Phy- 
sicians, in consideration of his 
‘scientific acquirements, and tlio 
benefits lie confenxxl by his ad- 
ditions to tlie knowledge of geo- 
logy.’ Mr. John (.’urtis, in con- 
sidoration of ‘ liis scientific attain- 
ments and the merit of his works 
upon entomology,’ in two grants 
of 100/. and .50/., with one of 


to his widow. Tlie willow and 
iiicco of Pnifessor Fanuiay, in 
consideration of the ‘serviees ran- 
d(Ted by liiiu to chemical scii-neo.' 
Tlie widow of th(! licv. Ihidi'ii 
Powell, ‘ill coiisidL'ratiiiii of the 
valuable services to science ivii- 
derail by bini iluriiig llic thiriy- 
three years ho lu-ld the Savilian 
I’rofcssorshiji of Cieoine.lry and 
Astronnmy at Oxlovd.* 


Pension of 1 ’2hL 

^ Tlio six sisters of Dr. Diony- ‘ his labours in tl.e laiise • ' 
siu^ Lardiitr, in consideration of svieuce.* 


Pi.'iisions of 100/. 

The wife of Sir Tlionias Mac- tion of ‘tin iiiiiiortaiice of his 

lear, Astronomer Boyal at tlio discoveries.* Lady Bell, widow 

Capo of OocmI Hope, with a sub- of Sir Oiiurles Bell, of Ediii- 

seqiicnt pension of tin? saint? biirgb, in coiiKulenitioii of ‘his 

arnoniit to himself, in consideni- sen’ices tt the cause of Hcieiiec ’ 
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*vi an aniitonnst suiil pliyRiulo- 
Tbe widow (»f Mr. John 
Claudius Loudon, in considoration 
of the merits of his works on bo* 
tsnicol Boioiico. Mr. Qeorgo Now- 
]ioTt, F.II.S., for his discoveries 
in the coiuisirativo anatomy and 
jthysiology of insects. The throe 
sisters of Dr. James ^I'Cullagh, 
I’mfcssor of Natural riiilosophy 
in the Uiiivorsty of Dublin, in 
oonsidcratioii of his ‘oininont sci- 
entific attainmciits.* TJic widow 
of Mr. liobcii Liston, in conside- 
ration of his ‘omiuent surgical 
discoveries and scientific aciiuirc- 
meuts.' The widow of Signor 
Dclzoni, the Dgyptiau exphircr, 
for the ' scu'viccH I'ciide^ to 
science by his roscarcluis.* Dr. 
!M.aiit(:ll, F.li.S., for his * eminent 
merits and contributions to sci- 
ence as a gcohigist and compara- 
tive anatomist.' Dr. Alison, hl.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Pliysic 
in the Uiiiv(;rHity of Edinburgh, in 
consideration of his ' scientific at- 
taiiunonts.* The son of Mr. Ifeiiry 
Cort, in two giunts of fiO/. ciu'h ; 
with one of iiO/. to cucli of the two 
duught(?rs, and one of 50/. to tlu^, 
granddaughter, for his * useful and 
viilimblu inventions in the iiianu- 
facturo of iron.’ Mr. .lames Bow- 
man LiiidMiy, ill consideration of 
' his scieniiiic attainnionts.’ The 
•vidow of J)r. Ball, ‘ the naturalist.' 
itev. .fohii Uiiul, of Cambridge, 
tlio mathematician. Bov. Henry 
Logan, for his contributions to 
^ matlicnintical and EMUciitific lite- 
rature.' 'riio daiigliter of Sir 
Sannud Beiithani, in cousidenitum 
fif the ' great benefits which ho 
cAmfcrrcHl on naval science.’ The 
t\v(» daughters of Mr. Fourdrinier, 
for his * valuable inventions in aid 


of the manufacture of papier.* The 
two sisters of Dr. Baly, MJD., in 
considoration of his ‘ long career 
in the public service, and of &o 
merit of his scietitific medical 
works.’ Mr. Gco^o llainey, in 
consideration of his ‘ labours and 
contributions to the transactions 
of learned societies on iniiiuto 
anatomy and physiology.* The 
widow and daughter of Professor 
George Wilson, of Edinburgh, for 
Ills * eminent services as a public 
teacher and a scientific man.’ The 
widow of Mr. Thomas Witloiu 
Atkinson, for his cxplorationB in 
Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Mongolia, and the Amoor. Mr. 
George Bartlett, for his researches 
in natmtil history in Devon and 
Coniwall. Tho widow of Profes- 
sor Boide, Professor of ^rtathema- 
ticR in (jucen s College, Cork, for 
his * Rttaiiimeuts os an original 
mutheiuaticiaii of tho highest 
order.’ Tho wddow of Dr. Bos- 
well Bcid, ill consideration of his 
‘ efforts to promote the knowledge 
of chemistry and the jwocticul 
Rcieiico of ventilation.’ Dr. Arthur 
Hill Ilassall, 3LD., for his ’cmi- 
iieuce as a scientific chemist, and 
his MU’viecs on the inquiry iiiti> 
the adulteration of food.’ llcv. 
Miles Joseph Berkeley, Vicar of 
Sib1>ertoftj Nortliamptoiisliire, for 
Ills ' eminent services to luicro- 
m opic botany.’ The widow and 
luuiher of Mr. Hugh Miller, tho 
8et>ttish geologist, in two grants, 
one of 70/. to the widow and tme of 
80/. to the mother. 3Ir. Augustus 
Do Morgan, formerly l^tcssor of 
Mathematics in University Col- 
lege, Loudon, *in cuusidcrutiou 
of his distinguished merits ns a 
mathematiciau.’ 


Pensions 
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Pensions of 80/. 

Rev. William Hickoj, Rector of livra^, Prf)fusBor of Natwol His- 
Miilraukin, Wexford, for ilio * ser- tory in Marisolial College, Abor- 
vicos rendered by bis writings, d^ for bis services to natui'al 
voder tbo name of Martin Doyle, bistory and botany. Tbo widow 
to tbe agricultiiral and sociid of Captain Cborles Sturt, * in 
.improvement of Irolaud.’ Tbo considerution of bis geogmpbicul 
four daughters of Dr. Mopgil- rosoardios in Austnuo.* 


Pensions of 75/. 


Mr. Francis Ronalds, for bis 
‘ eminent discoveries in c^ctricity 
and meteorology.’ Tbo tbrcc 
gmnddan^ters of Mr. John Ro- 
bertson, birmei'ly Master of tbc 
Royal Naval School at Ports- 
mouth, and afterwards Librarian 
of tbe Royal Society, for the ser- 
vices rendered to nautical science 
by bis ‘ Elements of Navigation.’ 


Mr. John Donaldson, formerly 
Professor of Agriculture in Hod- 
desden College, now a poor brother 
of tlie Cbortorliouso, for tbo ser- 
vices rendered to scientific agri- 
cultiu'o by bis treatises on ma- 
nures, grosses, form-buildings, and 
soils. Dr. John Hiu't, M.D., of 
Dublin, for bis I’esiiorclics in 
anatomy and physiology. 


Pension of 70/. 

Mr. Jofdiua Alder, of New- cock, tbc nionogiMpb of British 
castle-on-Tyne, for bis services to Nudibiuncbiatc j\[olluscu, pub- 
tho science of marine zoology, in lisbed by tbc Ray Society, 
drawing up, jointly \vith bir. Hau- 


Pcnsioiis of 50/. 

Mr. Thomas Webster, one of and other works on astronomy, 
the fatbera of British geology, with one of tbo same amount to 
and ibe first investigator of the bis widow. Tbo widow of I’ro- 
fresh-water beds of the Isle of fossor Henfroy, F.R.S., Professor 
Wight. Mr. William Sturgeon, of Botany in King’s College, Lou- 
for bis discoveries in electro- don,, for liis rcscai'cbcs in struc- 
magnetism, with one of the some turid and physiological botany, 
amount to bis widow. Dr. Thomas Mr. Richard Spnico. for his Tm- 
Dick, LL.D., of Droughty Ferry, toiiicol and gcttgiaibicol discro- 
Dundcc, in consideration of tbo varies in South America, and for 
eminent services rendered to bis services in introducing ciu- 
scicnce by bis ’ Cdestiul Scenery,’ cbona seeds into India. 

It is unnecessary to point out that several of these names are 
of European celebrity ; but while some of, them who have 
obtained the largest pensions have been in the enjoyment of 
handsome incomes from employments of various kinds iu the 
public service, others to whom the smaller pensions were 
granted have had no such resources, and, at the same time, 

have 
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have been so little inferior in scientific attainmff**^^ return to 
deserved a more liberal recognition. ^ havc^ never 

We now come to Class V., ‘ Attainments in LiteraP™^^®fff 
which, in spite of the complaints of literary men persons 
administration of the Pension List, is not only the ^t^tude of 
point of numbers, but the largest in reganl tf> the amoiP^^ons to 
It contains 166 pensions, of which 37 were granted 
23 to History, 14 to Biblical Literature, 13 to Novels, b> 
ArchoHilogy, 12 to Periodical Literature, 11 to Miscellaio^ of 
Literature, 7 to Topography and Travels, 6 to. the Drama, W" 
Philology, 5 to Translations, 5 to Moral Philosophy, 4^^'^ 
Classical Literature, 3 to Art Literature, 2 to Biography, 1^» 
Geography, 1 to Oriental Literature, 1 to Political Econoinj^ 
2 to Languages, 1 to Music. The following are the particular^' 
of the pensions granted in this class : — 

Pensions of 300/. 

Lady jilorgaii, tlic Irish novel- burgh, ' Ohristophor Nortli,’ with 
ist. Mr, Wordsworth, the pixst. one of 50/. to his tlaughtcr, Mrs. 
PrfjfcHsor John Wilson, of Edin- (lordou, at his death. 


Pensions of 200/. 


Colonel (iiirwood for his sor- 
vicos in editing the ' Dcspatchos 
of the Duke of WoUiiigtun,* witli 
one of 50/. to his widow. Iicv. 
Henry Cary, one of the Librarians 
of tho Britisli Murcuih, for his 
translation of * Dante.’ Mr. 
I'utrick Fraser Tytlor (son of 
Loril Wooilhousolco), author of 
the * History of ScMitluml.’ The 
four graiidchildixm of I’rincipal 
Bobertson, tho historian, in foiu* 
gnints of 50/. each. Mr. Alfred 
Tonnyson, tho poet lani'oato. 
Bev. Dr. Stuuiicl Bloomfield, 
editor of tho Greek Testament. 
Mr. J. B. McCulloch, tho political 
cixmomist. Mr. Ijoigh Hunt, 
tho poet, with one of 75/. to his 
dant^torathisdoatli. Tlio widow 


and six daughters of the Bov. Dr. 
Chaliiiors, the Scottish divine, in 
ono grant of 50/. to the widow, 
and six of 25/. each to the daugh- 
ters. Mr. Slicridan Knowles, tho 
dramatist, with one of 100/. to his 
wido\^ Mr. William Carleton, 
tho Irish novelist, with one of 
100/. to his widow. Mr. Silk 
Buckingham, tho traveller. Tho 
widow of Mr. Bobert Soutlioy, the 
poet, with ono of 100/. ea^ to 
tho 'two duiightera of his first 
nuuTiago, Miss Kate Southey and 
Mrs. Bcrtlia Hill. Dr. Croorgo 
Petrie, LL.D., tho Iri^ archmo- 
legist, in two grants of 100/. each, 
witli four of 25/. each to his four 
daughters at his death. 


Pensions of 150/. 

Dr. John Austci', LL.D., trails* his talents to tho cultivation of 
1ati»r of* Faust,’ * in consideration literature.’ Dr. William Hcniy 
of the Biiccos^ul application of Kmmaimol Block, Ph.D., * in re- 
cognition 
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i literary sciTiccs, uiolly in tlio study of tlio South 
_ iiiB labours in tl.c African languages.’ 

-I- 

Pi-iuioa of 140/. 

to ihe Hovitt, in oon- hoiuiidhiBwifo,Miv.Mai‘yHowitt, 

imwow" ^ useful luive been engaged.' 

^ ^flitoraiylftbonrinwUch 

Pensions of 100/. 


yi*. James Browne, LL.D., 
, ^nbor of the Faculty of Ad- 
^'Cates at Etlinbnrgh, in considci- 
^bon of 'his litoraiy attainments.* 
^r. George Burges, ^[.A., editor 
of ' Plato/ and of numerous Greek 
plays. Koy. Robert Kidd, editor 
of 'Dawosii Miscellanea Critica.’ 
The widow of Mr. William James, 
the naval historian. The wife of 
!krr. Thomas Hood, the humourist, 
during his illness, with one of 
Ti{\l, at his death to his daughter, 
Mrs. Brodorip, and one of 50Z. to 
his sou, Mr. Tom HimhI, now 
«-ditor of ' Fun.’ Mr. Bcniai'd Bar- 
ton, the Quaker poet. Mrs. >Samh 
Austin, translator of * Ranke’s 
History of the Pones ' and other 
works from tlio German.^ Lady 
Hamilton, widow of Sir William 
Hamilton, Professor of Mctii- 
physicR ill the Uiiiveraity rf 
Edinburgh. The wife of Mr. 
Thomas Moore, the poet, ' in 
consideration of the literary 
merits of her husband, and tho 
infirm state of his hcaltli,’ — tho 
grant in this cose having be(fn 
made to tho wife, bceaiiso Mr. 
Moore himself liiul been in tlie 
receipt uf a pension of 
since tho year 1835. Mr. 
I’uyno Collier, tho Shakespearian 
commentator. Mr. James Bniloy, 
editor of ' Facciolati’s Lexicon.’ 
Dr. John Kitto, editor of the 
' Pictorial Bible/ with one < f 50/. 


to his widow, and one of 100/. to 
his four daughters. Mr. John 
Poolo, author of * Paul Pry.’ Mrs. 
Jameson, for her writings on Art, 
with one of tho some amount to 
her two sistera at her death. Mr. 
William Jordan, editor of tlie 
‘Literary Gazette.* Sir Francis 
Bond Hoad, Baii;., traveller and 
essayist. The widow of Mr. 
David Moir, jioet ami novelist. 
Lady Nicolas, widow of Sir I larris 
Nicolas, tho historian and anti- 
(piary. Mr. Alaric atts, editor 
of tho ‘Literary Souvenir/ Rev, 
Dr. Hiiicks, Rector of Killylcngh, 
for liis researches r>ii tho Khoorsa- 
bud liiscriptiuiiK, nnd in Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Bubyloniau His- 
tory and Mythology, with one of 
tho same amount to his 1111*00 
diiiiglitei'H at his death. Mr. 
Thomas Keightlcy, for his juipuliir 
Histories. Mr. Samuel Lover, 
antlior of ‘Rory O'Mon;/ and 
othei* Irish novels. Thu widow 
of Mr. Gilljert ii Beckett, one of 
tlio iKilico magistrates of London, 
author of the ‘ Comic History of 
England,’ and liiie of tho iirinciinil 
coiitribiitoi's to * Punch.’ Mr. 
Pliilip James Bailey, author of 
‘ Fcstiis.’ Mrs. Merrifield, author 
of several works on tlie litoro- 
turo f»f Ai-t. I’lic widow of Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, satirist and 
novelist, with oiioof 50/. to his 
daugliter after tlio mother’s diisith. 

Mr. 
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!Mr. W. Dcsboruiigh Cooley, antlior 
<if TariouB works on the geography 
of Inner Africa. Dr. llobort 
Dlfikoy, Ph.D., auQior of tho 
‘History of the Philosophy of 
Mind.' Miss Julia Sophia Paj^oo, 
author of tho ‘ City of the Sultan.’ 
Dr. Itubcrt Bigsby, in Gonsidora- 
tion of ‘his git^t services and 
CHoitributions to tho litoiutiire 
of his country.* Dr. Ghoidcs 
Mockay, author of ‘The Salor 
mandrino,' and other ptx.'iuH. 
Mr. Leitch llitchio, editor of 
‘ Cliainbors’s Joimiol,’ in acknow- 
ledgment of his * labours to en- 
rich tho literatnro of his country, 
and to elcvato tho intellectual 
cfondition of tho poor.’ Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, author of ‘The Natiinil 
llistoiy of Enthusiasm,’ ‘Tho 
Physical Theory of Another 
Life,’ and other works, ‘in public 
acknowledgment of his eminent 
services to literature, especially 
ill tho departments of history and 
jihilosophy, during a period of 
more tliiin 40 years.’ Miss 
Frances Browne, the blind poetess 
of Ulster. Mr. Edward William 
Lane, translator of tho ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’ and the * Koran,’ ‘ in 
tc^Ktiiiiuiiy of the value of his 
‘ Arabic Dictionary,’ the pro- 
duct of 20 years’ labour.* Dr. 
Itobort (Joiilon Latham, for his 
works on Etliiiology, Language, 
and (7oiupanitivu Philology. Dr. 
Trcgellcs, for his contributions 
to Biblical Literature and Criti- 
cism. Miss Eliza Cook, tho 
poiftosB. Bov. Charles Bei'uoi'd 
(vibson, formerly I^sbyteriau 
Chaplain of tho Convict Prison 
at Spike Island, author of tho 
‘ History of tho County and City of 
Cork.’ Miss Matilda Mary Hays, 

‘ in consideration of her constant 
labunr of mind, and her distin- 


giiidiodattainme^jnual to 

The widow and have never 
Montgomery, in ci^ printing, or 
‘ his abilities, leamin. the persons 
nicnts.’ The widow 0 atitude of 
Kobertson, LL.D., CuiSCnsions to 
Literary and UiBtoric.^fii 
mont of the Gcncrar wk i 
IIouso in Edinburgh, 
various works on tho aiicieu " | 
tory of Scotland, for the SpalPP^ " 
Maitland, and Bannatyne ClP^'^ 
Ml'S. Oliphont, in considcratioif^ 
her ‘ cuntributiens to literatui'^ 
Dr. Cliarles liichai'dson, LL.D.^ 
in two grants of 71}L and 25Z., as 
tlio author of tho ‘ Now Dictionary 
of the English Language.’ Mr. Ed- 
win Athcrstoiic, in two grouts of 
7b/. and 25/., as tho author of 
‘ Tho Fall of Ninovdi,’ and other 
poems. Mr. W illiom AUJnghnm, 
ill two grants i.f GO/, and 40/. 
(tho last granted in the present 
year), in consideration of tho 
‘literary merit of his poetical 
works.’ The widow and daughters 
of Dr. James S. Bcid, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical and Civil History 
in tho*Univorsity of Glai^ow, in 
Olio grant of 50/. to tho widow, and 
one of 5U/. to tho three daughters, 
‘ in consideration of his valuable 
contributions to literature.’ The 
widow of Dr. Bobei't Lee, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism in the 
ITuivcrsity of Edixibiuigh. Mrs. 
Anna Maria Hall, wife of Mr. S. C. 
Hall, BnrristciHit-Law, editor of 
the ‘ Art Jounuil,’ in considera- 
tion of her ‘ contributions to lite- 
r^iture.’ Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, 
author of ‘Jock Sheppard,’ and 
oilier novels, in consideration of 
his * eminence os on author.’ Mr. 
llobcrt William Buchanan, ‘ in 
consideration of his literary luorils 
OH a poet.* 


Pensions 
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Pensions of 90/. 

Hey. Wil^f 3o(lkin, of Dublin, Ohurcb and the Irish land qnos- 
Mnlmnlrin, y. req>ondcnt of the tions. Mr. James Burton Hubert- 
vices rend^ iior of * Cossdl’s Po- son, in cinisidcTationofhis* useful, 
under the ?i|«ry of Ireland,’ and of literary labours.’ 
to tile s'^mphlets cm the L'isli 

J Pension of 80/. 

0 widow of Mr. George Scotland, * in recognition of his 
^ae. Historiographer Hoyol of historical researches and writings.’ 

Pensions of 75/. 

iui> Mr. John Britton, author of tiie demtiou of his literary merits.’ 

Cathedral Antiquities,’ and other Miss Emma Hobiiisun, author of 
^antiquarian works. Miss Louisa ‘ Whitefriars.’ The widow of Mr. 
Stuart Costello, author of several David Trevena Coulton, editor of 
books of foreign ti'avel. Mr. the ‘Press,’ and otluir London 
Dudley Costello, her brotlicr, in newsjNiiiors. Mr. Patrick Fredo- 
considenition of the ‘ many years rick White, Loetim^r and Illiis- 
devoted by him to the pui'suit of tmtor of the Minstrelsy, Bonlic 
literature, and the high clianieter Literature, and Music of Ireland, 
of his works.’ Thu widow and Mr. Stephen Henry Bradbury, of 
three daughters of Mr. George Lcicestur, author of some voliinics 
Dunbar, in consideration of his of poetry piiblis1u‘d under the 
‘ services as Professor of Greek in svbritjud of ‘ (}uallon,’ in two gruntK 
the University of Edinburgh.’ Mr. of 50/. ami *25/. 

Charles Duke Yoiige, ‘in consi- 

Pensions of 70/. 

He V. William Barnes, on account Mr. Cyrus 1 tedding, journalist and 
of liis ‘ eminence as a linguist and author of the ' History of Wines.’ 
autlirjr.’ j^lr. S. W. Fullom, jour- Mrs. Elizabeth Stnitt, author of 
nalist and author of works of a metrical vci-Hion of the story of 
fiction. Mr. Gerald lllassey, ‘a ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ and other 
lyric poet 62 )rung from the people.’ works. 

Pension of 05/. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, Corre- speure, and Percy Societies, and 
sponding Mciiiibcr of tlic Institute author of iiuuieroiiH works on 
of France, e<litor of several books English history and literature, 
published by the Coiiiden, Shako- 

Pensions of 6i)/. 

Miss Ihliilock, now Mrs. G. L. Litemturc in Queen’s (lullego, 
Craik, author of ‘John Halifax, Belfast, in two grants of ?1U/. (»ch. 
gentleman,’ and other novels. Mr. Edward Ca])ern, the poetical 
The twi» danghti:rs of Dr. Craik, iKistuiau of North Devon, in two 
Professor iif History and English grants of 40/. and 20/. Dr. 

Anihibnld 
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Archibald Aimstroiig, LL.D., an- 
ther of the ‘ Gaelio Dictionary/ 
in tifo grants of 402. and 20/., with 
one of 50/. to his widow. Miss 

Pensions 

Mrs. Tumbnll, sistor of Dr. 
Loydeu, tho Orientalist, ‘in con- 
sideration of his literary merits.* 
Tho widow of Dr. Glen, for his 
services to Biblical literature, by 
translating, while a missionary in 
tho East, the Old Testament into 
Persian. The widow and daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Train, ‘ in consi- 
deration of his personal services 
to literiitui'c, and of the valuable 
aid derived by Sir Widtcr Scott 
ih)m his antiquarian and literary 
rcsoarclicB.* Tho widow of Mr. 


•.^ 1 . 9 annual return to 

work. pnUisba? of or 

.lf•Sa^«pcn.’ notthepenons 
e gratitude of 
of 50/. pretensions to 

amount to his * return from 
CliarloB Swain, ‘ ii?r likely to 
tion of his literary moayinent of 
widow 'of tlio Eev. Bohoir copy- 
gomery, author of ‘ Tho ^£y have 
senco of tho Deity,’ ‘ Sai«ptioiiSk 
other works. Mr. Francis 
for his contributions to Iris.- 
rature. Mr. John Bolton .Ugpg 
son, of Manchester, author'^ . 
‘ Bliymc, Bomance, and Kcveli- 
Mr. Thomas Boscoo, editor of t1?, j 
‘ Landscape Annual,* and transla-l 
tor of Benvenuto Cellini, Sia- 


Joinos Hogg, the EttrickShophcnl, mnndi, and Louzi. Mr. John 
with do/, to his daughter at her Wade, author of ‘ British History 
mother s death. Mrs. Leo (widow chronologically arranged,’ in con- 
of Mr. T. E. Bowdich, the African sidcration of * his contributions to 


tnivollor, author of ‘An Acscouut political literature, more especially 
of tho Mission to Ashaiitee ’), ‘ in during the time of the Bcfoim Bill 
censidcration of her contributions of 1832.’ The widow of Mr. J ohn 


to literature’ os the author of 
‘Memoirs of Baron Cuvier’ and of 
various win-ks on Natural History. 
Mr. John D’Alton, ‘ in considera- 
tion of his contributions to tho 
liistivry, topography, and statistics 
of Ireland.’ Miss Thomasine Boss, 
‘ in consideration of her liteiiuy 
merits.’ Dr. John O'Donoviui, for 
his valuable contributious to an- 
cient Irish liteiaturo and philo- 
logy, with one of tho same 


Leaf, of Friskney, near Boston, 
author of 'Biogmphic Portrait- 
ures,’ and of numerous contribu- 
tions to the periodicals published 
by Messrs. Cluuubei's, of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. licnzy Laiug, ‘in e<»n- 
sideration of his services to the 
study of Scotch antiquities and 
Scotch historical research.’ Mrs. 
Lucy Sherrard Finley, ‘in coii- 
sidcratiou of her services to lite- 
rature.’ 


Pensions of 40/. 


Tho daughter of Mr. John 
Banim, the Irish novelist, *iu 
considemtion of his suflbriiig 
under sovoro illness, which has 
deprived him of reason,’ with 
one of 50/. to tlie widow at his 
death. Mr, Benjamin Thorpo, in 
addition to one of IGO/. grouted 


in (he last roign, for his contribu- 
tious to Anglo-Saxon literature. 
Tho widow of Mr. James Ken- 
ney, author of ‘ Sweethearts and 
Wives,’ ‘ Baising tlio Wind,’ and 
luunerouB other dramas, with one 
of tho Homo amount to his two 
daughters at the mother’s death. 

Mr. 
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rend# -nor 
• thoi,.ry ® 

Le # * ^^v * ‘ Mcmo- 

Foom,’ and editor 


of tho 'Middlesex Chronicle/ a 
IfHKil paper piiblidied at Honnslow. 
Mr. Itobert Young, *in rocugui- 
tioii of his services as an histori- 
cal aTid ogricultnxol poet in Ire- 
land.’ 


. ^ jogood, a imr- 

BeT.Williig/Sod^'^ «"*«'»«* 

Mnlnuikin,V^roe®,“y> <M»d other 
Vicos lend; 4™.^3oorge Thomas 
under i 

to the B ^ , 

improw-Y 

^ Pensions of iU)/. 

lie hidclagau, 'in merits.’ Miss Julia Tilt, author 

2^7 ' stion of his literary of five novels. 

■ Pension of 25/. 

an; Mr. 

fr*Giith> Joseph Haydn, author of four kuccchslvo grants of 25/. each 
^antico Dictionary of Dates,’ with to his inoro fortunate widow. 

Pension of 20/. 


r Tho daughter of Dr. Hebert the Keign of George 111.,’ gnnitcd 
Bisset, LL.D., author of ' Tlic Life sixty yiuirs after her fatlier's death. 
o( Burke,’ and ' The History of 


No one who knows wliat English literature has been during 
the reign of our present (jucen, and how vast have been the 
numbers of those who have made it their jirofcssion, can read 
the names of these pensioners witliout a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. No Minister, if called upon to select l(it> persons, from 
the writers of both sexes, who, by their Jiterarv attaiiiments 
during the last thirty-two years, liavc merited, in the words 
of the House of Commons’ resolution, the 'gratitude of their 
country,’ would consider that he had fulfilled what the same 
resolution culls his ' Ixmnden duty ’ by making such a selection. 
It is, no doubt, one of the evils of having to apportion anuiially 
among so many classes of literary applicants a part only f>f the 
fixed sum of 1200/., that the Minister is precluded from taking 
a more discriminating view of the claims before him, to say 
nothing of those which may have lictm left to him as a legacy by 
his predecessor — assuming that the latter claims arc not set 
aside or forgotten on each change of administration. The small 
amount, also, which remains after the best cases have been pro- 
vided for, freqmmtly crompels a Minister to assign inadripiatif 
pensions to (rfaiins with which he would willingly deal in a 
more liberal spirit if he had a larger margin at his dis|M»sal, or 
induces him to bestow petty sums on inferior writers, on whom, 
under other circumstances, he would never dream of conferring 
pensions, however small, 'lids is the only excuse that can be 
offered fiir granting {tensions to writers of whose proiluctions 

men 
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men of letters hear for the ifirst time when the annual return to 
I’arliamcnt is published. Authors of books which have never 
commanded a sufficient sale to defray the cost of printing, or 
which, if once read, will never be read again, arc not the persons 
who can be considered as having * deserved the gratitude of 
their country while others who may have more pretensions to 
‘ attainments in literature,’ secure a more ])rofitable return from 
the Minister who pensions them, than they are ever likely to 
obtain from the reading public, because a few years’ payment of 
the jiensions will more than realise the full value of their copy- 
rights, assuming that, in the judgment of publishers, they have 
any value at all. There are, of course, some signal ezeeptionSk 
1‘Ivcry one will recognise, among the names we have recorded, 
those of men whose genius has enriched literature with works 
which will live as long as the English language itself; others 
who have performed gou<l and honourable service in fields of 
thought not calculated to command large pecuniary results; 
others who have s|xmt their lives in researches of which the full 
value will be reaped only by |iosterity. Such men have earned 
a right to look to tlie nation for their recompense, and it is due 
to the nation to say that it has never grudged them a generous 
acknowledgment In honouring such claims tiie Minister honours 
himself; and the only regret that has ever been expressed in 
regard to them has arisen from the feeding that the pensions 
assigned to them have, in inanv cases, been inadequate to their 
deserts. This fending will be understood by comparing the 
amounts granted in the various classics of literature : a process 
which will at once pnive, if proof w'cre needed, that the grants 
have? not licen made on any principle of comiiarative merit. 
'I'his will lie especially observable in the classes of historians, 
travellers, translators, novedists, and ])oet$, to some of whom ])rii- 
sioiis have lKn*n given as much below the merits of their works 
as those which have been given to others have been beyond 
them. In no other way can wc account for one historian re- 
ceiving three times as iiincli as another of far more learning and 
research, or one novelist receiving five times as inueh as another 
of much greater genius and inventive |X)wer. As to the poets, 
the petty sums granted to mere pietasters have simply wasted 
money which might have proiiioUHl the c(»mfort and rewarded 
the talent of men of real eminence, who would rather submit to 
the proverbial vicissitudes of a literary career than lose caste by 
accepting an inadeciuate pension from the State. 

Another (|ucstioii suggested by an examination of tlio names 
of tbe lit(*rary pensioners relates to tbeir nationality. It bas 
fre({ucntly been asserted by the Welsh journals that no author 

horn 
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1x)rn in the Principality ever succeeded in obtaining a pension 
on the Civil List So far as the present reign is concerned, the 

a uestion is settled by the returns l>eforc us, which show that, of 
le 385 pensions granted since her Majesty’s accession, nearly a 
quarter were made to Scotchmen, nearly a fifth to Irishmen, and 
only two to Welshmen ; and these were not men of letters, but 
two tradesmen of N^port, who were pensioned for their loyalty 
in "assisting the late Sir Thomas Phillips in suppressing the 
Chartist riots in that town. 

The sixth and last class is that of ^ Attainments in the Arts,’ 
which appears to have found so little favour in the eyes of succes- 
sive Ministers, that the total amount granted to it during the 
present reign has licen less than one-sixth of that granted to 
Public Services, and little more than onc-seventh of that granted 
to Literature. Of the 19 pensions r>f which this class consists, 
one of 200/. was gninted to Lady Shee, widow of President Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, with one of 200/. to his three daughters 
on their mother’s dciith ; one of 300/. to Lady Kastinke, widow 
of President Sir Charles Lock Kastlake; one of ir>0/. to Mr. 
Richard Cockle Lucas, in * consideration of his merits as an 
artist, and for presenting some valuable ivory carvings and 
antiquities to the South Kensington Museum;’ pensions of 
100/. each to the widow of Mr. VVidby Pugin, the architect; 
to the widow of Mr. John Hogan, the Irish sculptor; to the 
widow of Mr. Cross, the painter ; to Mr. George TlioiUtis Doo, 
F.K.S., the line-engraver ; to the widow of Mr. (Seorge If. 
Thomas, the artist; and to the; widow of Mr. John Leecli, the 
artist of * Punch,’ with subs(*([ueiit pensions of 50/. (facli to liis son 
Sind his daughter; a pension of 95/, to Mr. George Criiiksharik, 
the caricaturist; a pension (»f 80/. to Mr. Kenny Meadows, 
the illustrator of Shakespeare; pensions of 75/. to the widow 
of Mr. W. H. Bartlett, the illustrator of various works of home 
and foreign scenery; and to Mr. John Burnet, the linc-engrarer; 
pensions of 50/. to the widow of Mr. Benjamin Robert llaydon, 
the historical painter; to the three daughters of Mr. Archer, 

‘ in consideration of his valuable contributions to the science of 
photography and to Mr. John Hay ter, the portrait painter. 1| 
we were to draw from these* names and figures the inference that 
artists have been in easier circumstances than men <ff literature 
and science, we fear that the inference would be contradictei] hy 
the facts ; and we may therefore presume that they have been 
more inixlest in the assertion of their claims, unless indeed we 
are to conclude, what for every reason we are unwilling to do, 
that Ministers have been more deaf to their appeals than they 
have been to those of others. 


In 
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In conclusion, wc venture to make a few suggestions as to the 
future management of the Pension List. 

In the first place, wc would remind all Ministers, present and to 
come, of the resolution of the House of Commons passed in 1834, 
which expressly declared it to be the hounden duty of the 
responsible advisers of the Crown to recommend grants of 
pensions to such persons only as have merited the gracious 
coimderatim of their Sovereign and the gratitude of their 
country. If dicse sentences could be kept before the eyes 
of every Minister, when he sits down in future to make his 
annual selection of pensioners, there would be fewer mistakes on 
his part, and there would be more ground for Mr, Disraeli’s 
opinion, cixpressed in the discussion which took place in the 
House of Commons on the 23rd of March, 1867, in reference to 
the pension wliich had lieen granted to Mr. Robert Young, 
that *tlie pensions which have liecn granted to the claims 
of literature and science have, on the whole, beem given with 
good taste and discretion by the Government of tlic country, 
to wlisitevcr party they belonged.’ 

In the second place, it is clear that, if tlic mistakes which have 
occurred in granting pensions to recipients unworthy of them are 
to ha avoided for the future, more care must be taken in the pre- 
liminary investigation of claims. The Minister must rely not only 
on the recoin in endatory signatures attached to the petitions, but 
must siHik information from independent sources. It would 
also be an additional and important security against error 
if the gi'ant tif pensions were made the act of a Cabinet 
Committee, with the condition that no grant should be made 
unless the Coiiiiiiittec were unanimous. When George IV. 
charged his Privy Purse with the sum of 1000/. a year 
for the purpose of giving pensions of 100/. to ten literary 
men of eminence, he placed the money in the hands of the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Royal Society of Literature, in the 
belief that an independent bocly of gentlemen of literary tastes 
would be better able to make a just selection than any single 
individual, however eminent. This trust was performed for 
many years to the entire satisfaction of the royal donor and of 
the pensioners themselves, who felt honoured by having their 
names announced as the * Royal Associates ’ of the Society. That 
they were not unworthy of the distinction may be seen from the 
names of the associates first elected, who were the poet Coleridge, 
the Rev. bhhvard Davies, the Rev. Dr. Jamieson, Mr. Malthus, 
Mr. Mathias, Mr. Millingen, Sir William Ouseley, Mr. Roscoe, 
Archdeacon Todd, and Mr. Sharon Turner. The necessity of 
obtaining more information than is likely to lie given to a 

• Minister 
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Minister by the applicant himself, is proved by a late narrow 
escape from the mistake of granting a pension to a * fellow 
of a learned society,’ who was better known to the Mendicity 
Society than to the Treasury. It was announced in a semi- 
official paragraph in the ‘ Times’ that a pension of 75/. had been 
granted to this individual, who was only thirty-one years of age, 
and of the smallest pretensions on the score of literature ; but 
the announcement liaving led to inquiry, the result of which was 
unsatisfactory, the intended pension was revoked. 

In the third place, we are inclined to think that no pensions 
should be grantod of a less amount than 100/. It may, [wo- 
bably, be urged in defence of small jiensions that they have 
been granted as much to distress as to merit. I'hat this has 
really been the case, is shown by the numerous entries of such 
phrases as ‘destitute circumstances,’ ‘ iinjHJVerished condition,’ 
' distressing position,’ ‘scanty means,’ &c. But then; is nothing 
cither in the Act of Parliament itself, or in the ivsolution of the 
Mouse of Commons, defining the ]>ersons to whom the pcnsi(;iis 
arc to be granted, whicrli refers, diiectly or indirectly, to dis- 
tressed circumstances. The minor pensions arc too small 
for those who have really ‘merited the gmcious considiTa- 
tion of their Sovcnugii aii<l the gratitude of their country.' 
All claims which do not cominend tlieinselves to consideration 
ill strict accordance with thc*se tvords of the resolution of the 
House of Commons should be reserved for the triennial grants of 
the Hoyal Bounty Fund, w'hicli is also und(;r the crontrol of the 
Prime Minister. The cliiiiination of petty cases of small literary 
pretensions would enable him to give largtT pensions to those* 
which have a fair claim to national reward; and men of mark 
would no longer be humiliated by having tlicir names report(*d 
to Parliament as tlic recipients of sums which an* wholly inade- 
quate to their merits, and which may give foreigners an erroneous 
impression of the value set upon them by tlie country. 

Lastly, though poverty without merit constitutes no claim 
to a pension, we have grave doubts whether a Minister is 
justified in granting a ]K*nsion to any person in easy cir- 
cumstances. It may, no doubt, be assumi*d that when a 
man of literary or scientific reputation acrcrepts a |K*nsion of 
loo/., 00/., or r>0/. a year, the fact of the accejitancc may be 
regarded as an indication of nairow means ; but this is not in- 
variably the case, as every one may ascertain for himself by 
glancing over the list, in which he will recognise the names of 
many persons of both sexes whose annual incomes an* known to 
be from five to ten times larger than their jiensions, and who, 
compared with the great mass of their literary or scientific con- 
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temporaries, arc really in affluent circumstances. This is espe- 
rially remarkable in some pensions of recent date, which have; 
excited a good deal of jealousy and unfavourable criticism in 
literary circles, on tlie ground that, while many deserving appli- 
cants in narrow circumstances have been passed over, wesc 
fortunate individuals have succeeded in forcing themselves on 
the notice of the Minister, while surrounded with all the luxuries 
of life, and in the possession of ample means which ought to 
have inside them unwilling to become a burden upon die State. 

Having mentioned the * Royal Bounty Fund,’ we may observe 
that as much careful inquiry is demanded in its administration 
as in the grant of pensions. As the names of the ])ersons assisted 
by the Aiinistur from this source are not published, it is im- 
possible to give official details, but enough has from time to time 
become known to show that gi'oss impositions have been practised 
on the Minister, and that grants liavc continually been made 
without any inquiry whatever. Lonl Melbourne, on one occa- 
sion, made a grant of 3007. from this fund to the autlior of a 
few school I looks, which arc now quite obsolete or forgotten. 
Another Minister gave several grants to persons whose histories 
are recorded in the licgging-lettcr department of the Mendicity 
Society ; while another awarded 1007. to a man of notoriety at 
Carlisle, who was afterwards sentenced to penal servitude for 
forging the name of a noble lonl in onler to obtain employ- 
ment in the Abyssinian Expedition ; but suspicions having 
been excited after the grant was made, the character of the 
applicant was discovered in time to stop the payment of the 
cheque. 

In the ailministration of so large a fund, the same precautions 
should be taken as are adopted in the Privy Purse department of 
her Majesty the Queen, of which it may be safely asserted that, 
under the control of the late Sir Cliarles Phipps and of his suc- 
cessor, Sir Thomas Biddulph, there has not been in our time a 
public office more ably managed in this country. Nothing is 
done in that department without inquiry, and special care is taken 
to ascertain that widows and orphans arc lawfully entitled to 
describe themselves as such, and to detect the begging-letter class 
which is continually preying upon society. A few simple rules 
.should be laid down, and strict compliance with them should be 
enforced. The Royal Bounty Fund might then become an im- 
portant auxiliary to the Pension List, and might assist in ren- 
dering it more worthy of the national character and of the * honour 
and dignity of the Crown.’ 
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Abt. VI. — Si. Paul and ProtcdantUm ; with an lutroduiiion on 
Paritanwn and the Church of England. By Matthew Arnold, 
M.A., LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. London, 1870. 

I T may be said to be one of the open secrets of our time 
that great religious changes are impending in Imgland. 
Among them, of course, arc changes in the Church, In its in- 
ternal polity, and in its relations to the Nonconformist bodies 
and to the State. Great movements of opinion within it, great 
political events without, such as the tliorough-going application 
of Cavour s principles and policy in Italy, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Churcli at home, and of almost all branches of 
the English Churcli in the colonics, have forced on men’s minds 
the ideas which bring forth ecclesiastical revolutions, and have? 
familiarized them with the possibility of extcMisivc and deep 
schemes of remodel] lug. The ground has been moved and 
shaken about roots which have been almost undisturbed fur 
several generations. These anticipations of ckinge, which to 
some arc not much more than a persuasion or a dim feeling that 
something new is coming, which t(» some bring anxious mis- 
givings or inexpressible fear and pain, arc to others a subject of 
eager welcome and ho])c. To the mass of Liberal thinkers-— 
and there arc very Liberal thinkers in the Conservative ]iart\ 
— the prospect recommends itself in various ways. Ti> some it 
opens tlie way of more complete and final csca])e from the cin- 
b^rassments which have come fi-oin the political cntaiigleinents 
of religion ; to some, a better cluince for wliat they t1ii'*k larger 
and worthier ideas <if religion ; and ns there are in the Liberal 
party elements not only of anti-ecclesiastical but of anti-religious 
policy and enthusiasm, there are some who liail it as likely to 
cripple, if not to neutralize, a powerful but irrational and noxious 
influence in society and legislation. The Nonconformists, as 
a body, arc naturally excited at si'chig things brought into 
serious question in a practical way,alK»ut which their compla' ‘its, 
their charges, and their arguments have been for a long time 
little heeded ; they are idat^ at finding how inueU their weight 
has told in the decision of important |Militical conflicts ; and no 
one has a right to wonder at their triuin])h over the apparently 
approaching destruction of what tliey have so long and intensely 
wished to destroy, even if it is not to be destroyed for the reasons 
which have made them wish to destroy it Within the Church, 
the various influences which at previous times told against 
separation from the State and against internal changes, have 

been 
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Ikscq greatly affected by the course of thought and by the events 
of the last diirty years. Changes in the balance of political and 
religious parties, in the idejis of government, in legislation, in 
doctrinal bias and development ; in the character, the activity, 
the power, the aims of religious leaders ; in the fashions and 
understandings of religious society, all have contributed in their 
degree, and often on different and opposite grounds, to reconcile 
many among the warmest and most sincere of Churchmen to 
innovations from which even a few years liack they would have 
shrunk with dismay. The signs of the time portend change in 
the Church, and facilitate it. They point, also, to the direction 
which change is likely to take. Engineers tell us that when the 
periodic times of a ship’s roll coincide with the periodic times 
of the waves in the trough of which she is swaying from side to 
side*, this is the most dangerous time for her : for then the two 
forces art together, instead of checking one another, in disturbing 
her stability and balance. There never was a time, probably, 
in the history of the English Church, since the Reformation, 
when the impulse towards change from without conspired with 
such stnmg impulses towards change from within, which, though 
of a totally diffenmt nature, yet arc acting in the same direction. 

To all minds which feel the interest of religion the mo- 
mentous question is pn^senting itself,— What is to be the future 
of religion in England, as far as religion is affected by the^ 
outward framework and visible form under which it lives and 
acts? These outward conditions in England have been very 
peculiar. Nothing exactly like it has been known in Chris- 
tandom. Religion has been organized simultaneously on two 
different and antagonistic principles, and on both of them or- 
ganized naturally, strongly, and popularly. The Church prin- 
ciple and system, and the Nonconformist princi]>le and system, 
have long been, like two nations and two manner of people, 
struggling in the womb of English Christianity. In varying 
degrees of strength and prominence ; with alternate periods of 
conflict, aggression, and truce ; with many vicissitudes of for- 
tune; with great fluctuations of predominance and repulse, 
each oiten checked and thrown back, apjmrcntly at the moment 
when it was most hopeful of triumph — they laid hold of English 
society before the Reformation, and have disputed the possession 
of it ever since, as they d() now. And the remarkable thing 
is, that Englidi society will have both of them. Both of them 
growing out of tendencies of unknown depth and force, and of 
indestructible vitality, neither of them has been able to over- 
power and expel tlie other ; to make England, like France or 
opain, the realm of a dominant Church, or, like the United 
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States, a commonweal tli of sects. Both of these modes of organ- 
izings religion have much in common, as they both belong to 
English religion, which stands in sharp contrast with the different 
types of Continental religion. Both of them, besides their 
secondary differences, have points of affinity and sympathy which 
vary and alter in the progress of time, but which may, at any parti- 
cular moment, create confusing and mislc^ading appearances of 
resemblance. But they are essentially separatee! by a great gulf. 
The basis on which one rests is a public one, that on which the 
other rests is a private one. In contrast with the Church — quite 
apart from the position of the Church on the Statute-Book — 
every Xonconformist body, from tlie smallest and youngest 
company of Free Christians to the imposing organizations of the 
Methodists and Congregationalists, is a private association, 
the growth of private ideas and private wants, and exclusively 
and without challenge in its own hands and in its own power. 
This is just what cannot be said of the Church. It did not 
make itself. It could not, if it would, unmake itself. It de- 
clines, in the most peremptory way, any de^iendcncc on indi- 
viduals ; it rejects impatiently individual pressure ; it will havi* 
nothing to do with private ideas, private doctrines, privTitc 
claims. It is anything but co-extensivc with the nation ; yet 
the thought which inspires and guides it is nothing less than 
^ national one. The one order is historical, inheritiHl, con- 
tinuous with the past, keeping in ctimpany, in troubled times 
and smooth, with the life and range of the nation. The other, 
in all its manif<dd shapes, starts in each instance from a fresh 
basis of change, reform, protest. I'o improve, it makes a 
breach ; to build aright, it pulls down and clears the gn)und ; 
and that which it has done on its own rc.s|)onsibility in order to 
begin its career, of course may be, and in the lapse of time is 
likely to be, done to it. It is thc^ enterprise of private men. It 
may be right, it may be Uised on truth, it may lut coinincnded 
by imperious necessity, it may be a revival of primitive if leas 
and practices, it may be a return to real Christianity, and flt- 
stined to retrieve and save It in a world which lias lost it : b- 
be it what else it may, it must be a thing private and not public, 
the work and thought of private men, wkidi nothing at present 
conceivable could ever make a public thing. 

This, independently of belief, usage, and temper, is the 
broad distinction between the two forms of religious oigaiii- 
zatlon which have rccomincndccl tliemselvcs to the genius of the 
English nation. The cajiital diffenmee is lictwccii what is public? 
and what is private. The one is sometimes spoken of invidiously 
as the State Church, the creation of Acts of I’arliamcnt and the 
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policy of governments, an establishment in bondage to the civil 
power and at its mercy ; and the other is often described as 1>cing 
distinctively the voluntary system, the organisation which belongs 
to churches which are free, independent of political control, 
untrammelled by human law, and which leaves choice and cron- 
science at liberty in matters of religion. These popular ways 
of viewing the subject are inade(][uate and misleading. The 
Church is subject to legal regulation, not because it is the crea- 
tion of law, but because its basis is a public one ; and what is 
public must attract the notice of the law much more than, and 
in a diflerent sense from, what is private. And it is not only a 
mere begging of the question, but it is going in the face of 
jmlpablc facts, to claim for the Nonconformist system the dis- 
tinctive attributes of voluntary and free ; as if the Church were 
neither. It would be strange, in a race like the English, if that 
which had lieen for ages the chosen religious organization of the 
nation were less voluntary and less free than the organization 
of particular fractions. As no one is obligctd to be a Churchman 
against his will, and as noithcr nuxnlx^rs nor heartiness of attach- 
ment arc wanting in the Church, it is idle to allege that the 
absence of spontaneous adhesion and voluntary choice distin- 
guishes its organization from that of the Nonconformists, or that 
its members feed thc*inselvcs less free because they are under the 
limitations and government of English law. In their vigour, 
tlieir tenacity of conviction, their ennobling sense of liberty, in 
their genuine and spontaneous warmth of zeal, no one who cares 
for his character as an honest re|mrter of facts can venture to say 
that there is an} tiling to choose between them. Both are free, as 
far as freedom is compatible with an organization at all ; botli 
are voluntary, if voluntary means the unrestrained adhesion of the 
will ; both arc p<ipu1ar, if jMipular means what answers to and 
attracts the sympathies and interest of mankind. It is not in 
this direction that the distinction between them is to be sought. 
But one is public, with the advantages and the disadvantages of 
what is public; and the <itlicr is private, with the advantages 
and the disadvantages of what is private. 

Whether these two great roads are still to remain open fiir 
the religion of liinglishmen, or whether one of them is to be 
closed, and crlosed for ever, is becoming one of the serious 
questions of the time. From the earliest days of English his- 
tory, with one short interruption, there has been a public Church, 
a public religion. We do not call it national, for it has n<}*i 
always been such ; but it has always been public, open to the 
public, and for the public ; ]piiblic in its aims, public in its 
management. Whatever its origin, it was not private ; whatevi*!* 
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its changes, they have been brought about by great public influ- 
ences, and they have been- fixed by the acts of public authority, 
Whc&er there shall be such a Aing any longer, is what the 
present generation will have to decide for themselves and those 
who come after them. Churchmen, indeed, believe — and bedieve 
with at least as much ground of reason as their antagonists have; 
against them — that no changes of political relations can change 
the inherent attributes and prerogatives of their great institution. 
Its antiquity, its remoteness of origin, its long and chequered 
and powerful life, alone distinguish it from sects which were 
founded at a known and recent date, on known and limited 
doctrinal bases, and by the will and energy of particular men. 
The Church never can sink in such points to the level of reli- 
gious societies which arc but of yesterday. But the Church may 
cease, by certain alterations in her relations with the country, 
to be what she is now, — a public institution. And when she 
ceases to be a public institution, let her retain what she may 
of her present character and her present doctrines and habits of 
thought and feeling, the whole religious condition of the country 
is changed, and she takes her place as one among a number 
of religious societies, under the control of private men, under 
private government, and with private interests. 

The general direction of Lilierul thought in politicos and reli- 
gion is in favour of reducing all religious organization to a private 
matter : that is to say, to giving to the Nonconformist principle 
and system a complete and final triumph over the older jiiin- 
ciple and system. And this is natural ; for the Nfinconforinists 
claim to have been in all periods of English history the staunch 
supporters of Liberal principles ; anil, as reganls the cinl)odi- 
ment of these principles in definite political changes and acts of 
legislation, the claim is wcll-founcled. Whether the vaunted 
Nonconformist support of Liberal ideas has always been at com- 
})anied with what gives them their value — breadth and accuracy 
of knowledge, clearness and enlightenment of view, largeness of 
purpose and ends, and the moral qualities of nobleness, single- 
mindedness, and generosity — is fairly open to question. J' it 
the Lilxsral party owes them much, and is with n*ason expened 
to listen to their claims. But their claims arc not |mramount, 
and must lie open to re-examination and scrutiny. And this 
claim — made with some peremptoriness, as if they were de- 
manding the recognition of a sc]f-c;vident truth — to bring down 
all religious organization in England to the level of their own, 
and their way of demanding, in the tone of men who will not 
any longer be trifled with, Uic extinction of a system to which 
Englishmen have Ikjpii accustomed almost ever since there were 
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Knglishmcn, as if it were an oppressive privilege and a de- 
grading monopoljy is beginning to react on Liberals who live 
out of the cries and clamours of their \)arty. They, as well as the 
Churchmen, arc beginning to ask whedicr English society and 
English religion would be the better for the abolition and wiping 
out of one ancient English manner of being religious ; for the 
lopping off of one most familiar and certainly not unfruitful form 
of religious communion and life ; for a revolution and pulling 
down which should make it impossible for a man to be a Chris- 
tian except as a member of a private sect The sects of Non- 
conformity have been of great service to English progress ; it 
does not follow from this that it would be a great gain to 
England if there were nothing but sects in which its religion 
could take refuge and find expression. 

Parties, political and religious, go on, repeating more and 
more emphatically their assumptions and watohwords ; till at 
last, wearied out, perhaps, or rendered suspicious by confident 
and unqusilificd assertion and by the increasing dispn)portion 
of assertion to proof, the cross-examiner appears. He asks the 
reason why, of things which arc taken for granted without mis- 
giving, and arc glibly and easily reiterated ; and the difficulty 
and trouble which the answer gives arc the measure of the use- 
fulness of his function even to his own side. The fiscillations 
and development of religious and philosophical thought ex- 
emplify this law at all times, and it has not been without its 
remarkable and significant instances in our own. '^This office, 
with respect to the current assumption among Liberal thinkers 
and talkers that the Nonconformist principle of religious organi- 
zation is the true and right one, and that it ought to be made, 
at the cost of great oiganic changes, the only one, has been 
undertaken by Mr. Matthew Arnold ; and there are few men 
who, fn>m their position, the character of their mind, and their 
special gifts, are better qualified to discharge it with keenness 
and force, and, what is more important still, with unflinching 
straightforwardness and honesty. 

Mr. Arnold has come forwanl to challenge the ordinary 
Liberal assumption tliat the victory of Dissent, which to so 
many people seems imminent, will be the victory of religious 
freedom, religious right, and religious improvement He dis- 
putes the favourite Nonconformist thesis that levelling down, 
the equalization in external conditions of all religious societies, 
is the exclusively true theory of religious organization in a 
free country, and its right and wholesome state. As a Liberal 
he has endeavoured to put before Liberals, as a religious man he 
has endeavoured to put before religious men, what is likely to 

be 
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be the cfiect on human progress and on religion in England, 
of the extinction, in th^ name of equality, of tbnt ancient 
public characteristic form in which Englishmen have up to this 
time known and practised religion ; and of the suppi'ession and 
obliteration, it may lie said on mere grounds of theory,* of one 
of the two great splieres of religious interest and religious activity 
in England. 

Mr. Arnold’s claim to be listened to with attention, as an 
original and independent thinker, certainly not biassed in favour 
of ecclesiastical theology or ecclesiastical exclusiveness, no one 
would afliect to qucsti<in. But there are two things which are 
likely to prejudice him with many of those whom lie addresses, 
cspec:ially among the Nonconformists. One of them is his 
manner as a writer ; the other is the view of doctrine which he 
professes. As to the first, it is one for which Mr. Arnold, ever 
since he began to write, has been severely dealt with. He lias 
been accused of not lieing in earnest ; of playing with what is 
serious, and amusing himself with his own ingenuity and capricres 
of taste and prepossession; of being too ilel irate and fastidious 
in dealing with the pressing questifins of a bohl and cnergi'tic 
age, which retjuire ready and broad, and pc?ilinps rough answers, 
rather than far-fetched and refined ones. People take uj> his 
phrases, and expect on prinlucing them to call uj> a smile : they 
except to Ills classifications and terminology, llchmizhuj and 
Ilelleniziwf^ Mialimi aiiil J/i/fis/n, as unreal, impertinent, and 
fantastic ; they resent b.*ing tieketed as Barharmns or I*hilisthip» 
by the preacher of culture. These are tricks of writing, and 
liclong to a man’s manner and favourite ways c»f expressing 
himself; and nil of us have a right to onr likes and dislikes in 
such matters of taste. But there never was a gn^iter inistaki; 
than that of supposing from this that Mr. Arnold luul not 
thought deeply and really on what he writes about, or that he 
is anything short of being in the most anxious and often 
sorrowful earnest. In truth there ought to be no difiiciilly in 
seeing, through all his hanter and sarcasm, that ho knows well 
what he is talking of, and that his jmrpose is as near his hca t 
as his meaning is clear and definite.*. But after all our ex- 
perience, though humour has so often vi*iled the ileepest feeling 
and conviction, we still arc slow to discern wh.it lies hid under 
a disguise of light and playful handling, — to flistingiiisli 
lictwcen the smile of indifTerence or mockery, and the smile of 
masked emotion and concern : 

‘ Qucftto ehc par sorriso cd v duloro.' 

And yet with our literature, and all that it has shown us of 

the 
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tlic manifold and subUe devices of expression, we ought to he 
familiar with the reasons which have induced some of the 
keenest lovers of truth to seek a refuge from the consciouness ol 
human fallibility and inadequacy in that self-repression which 
the Greeks call and have made them reveal their most 

anxious convictions and say their invidious truths’ in words 
which seemed to moc^k iheir meaning. Mr. Arnold has certainly 
said many things at which Ijoth Nonconformists and Churchmen, 
may stuinblc; but those who least agree with him may con- 
vince themselves, if tlicy will, that few men have taken more- 
pains to clear up to themselves their thoughts, and the facts with 
which tliey deal ; and that few take deeper interest in the con- 
clusions whicli they urge. There is something irritating to 
many jicople in the easy flexibility of mind and style which 
passes rapidly through alteniations of lofty calm, and light but 
stinging touches of satire, and goodnatured carelessness and self- 
abandonment, putting on the appearance of being too little in 
earnest, for fear of pretending to be too much. Let us, if we 
will, say that different men have different ways of writing, and 
that this is not ours, nor to our liking. But this ought not 
to lead any one to mistake the seriousness, the solid thought, 
and the sincerity and warmth of intention, which are marked 
on every line of his recent writings. A man who responds, as- 
Mr. Arnold docs, to the piety of Bishop Wilson, is not a man 
to think lightly of what Bishop Wilson lived and irorked for. 

The other piint is more im|xirtant. Nonconformists, whose 
theology Mr. Arnold criticises so severely, have certainly some 
ri^ason to except to the theology of their critic. Mr. Arnold's 
interpretation of St. Paul, if it is the true and the adequate one, 
makes a clean sweep of a good deal more than Puritan divinity 
and tradition ; and it certainly seems to us that in his anxiety 
tn bring out in its due iin)iortancc the moral Ixisis and moral 
significance of religion, which he docs with great beauty and 
truth, he overlooks two things, — the inextricable connection 
with even the moral side of Christianity of real outward facts of 
history, which if they fall, must bring down Christianity with 
them, Sind which it is intelligible to deny, but idle to ignore ; 
and next, the value of those eflbrts afler a philosophy of religion 
— efforts, often, doubtless, misdirected and liarrcn, yet also, ns 
certainly, involving deep and true work of the human miiuU 
close scrutiny of its ideas, and patient and skilful use of the 
materials of knowing, which have gone on without interruption 
during the most progressive ages of man, and which we call 
tli(!ology. Mr. Arnold, for instance, is so deeply impressed 
and so amply satisfied with St. Paul's moral use of the idea 
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of reguTFCction, that he does not seem to want for himself 
or further to care to see in St. Paul, any great stress laiil 
on the historical fact of our Lord’s resurrection. But to leave 
out tlie capital and supreme significance of that actual rising 
from actual death in ^e belief and teaching of St. Paul, is 
surely as arbitrary and hopeless a suppression as any that can 
be laid to the charge of those Puritan interpreters who have 
been blind to St. Paul’s morality, and have dropped it out of his 
doctrine. It is. vain to say that St Paul did not want it as a 
real fact and step in the history and development of human 
destiny, as well as a great figure and suggestion of moral pro- 
gress. It is in vain to attempt to expound St Paul on the 
supposition that though he believed the resurrection as a fact, 
he put it, as an historical event, in tlic background as secondary : 
it is ill vain to explain the meaning of Christianity on the 
supposition that it may lie left aside, to succumb to or to wait 
for the decision of science. 'Fhc great alternative which the 
question about it oflers ought never to be absemt from the mind 
of any one who speaks of Christianity. If it cannot be, then 
Christianity cannot be; and then it is waste of lime to write 
about churches and sec'ts, and to compare their merits. 

\Vc must think that St. Paul, though most undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Arnold urges, he founded Christianity on the great and sure 
foundation, ‘ Let every one tliat naineth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity,’ founded it also on the facts of the Apostles' Creed ; 
and we cannot imagine how he could have founded it on anything 
short of them. That the one truth has been, as Mr. ArnoM justly 
says, so widely and so astonishingly forgotten, docs not make 
the other less true ; and with respect to his sketch of the two great 
doctrinal directions in which Nonconformist theology runs — 
that at least which is most jKipular and common — though there 
Is but too abundant reason for his remarks, yet it is pro'oable 
that explanations and remonstrances could be offered, to which 
equitable men must pay attention. In those; Calvinist ! j and 
Arminian theories of Divine justice and man’s condition, of 
which he has given summaries — bald and repulsive ones, jet 
indicative, undoubtcxlly, of infinite coarseness of mind, and of 
much mischievous ami dclxising teaching — little as we sympa- 
thize with them in their peremptory hardiiess and with the 
religious leaning whicrh makes them exclusively the Gos|)el 
message, yet we cannot say that there is no meaning; tlu^* 
tio mean something deep, solemn, and real, though they arc so 
unhappy in their efiort to express it; there are pnifound and 
indestructible ideas of the human mind lying at the bottom, 
though it may be very intractable ones. Hut our dilTerenres with 
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Mr. Arnold, both as to the respect due to Calvinistic and Ai^ 
mlnian theology, and as to the tenablencss of that view of St 
Paul which lie would put in their place, do not affect the question, 
which he has handled with so much temprate wisdom and with 
so strong a grasp, between the Church and Nonconformity. 

The direct conflict between the Church and Nonconformity is 
commonly and naturally urged about questions of doctrine and 
Church order. *The Church docs not preach the Gospel,’ 
‘the Church maintains an order and discipline which are not 
scriptural and primitive’ — these arc the two great fundamental 
allegations on the part of Nonconformists: the invidiousness 
of l^ing a 'dominant sect,’ a 'State Church,’ a 'monopoly,’ 
a 'slavery,’ a 'compromise,’ being thrown in as a popular topic, 
and taking die place of that belonging to the older charges 
of oppression and prsccution, now out of date. The reply 
of the Church, the offensive movement on its part, carrying 
back the war into its opponents’ lines, has certainly not been 
wanting in pwer or spirit. But the character of the conflict 
and of the circumstances surrounding it arc not such as of 
themselves to affect decisively the public pHcy of England with 
Tcspct to the Church. Other considerations need to come in— 
not perhaps higher or more imprtant ones, but wider ones. 
There is room for a judgment from a pint of view apart, on its 
grounds, course, and probable issues ; and it should be the pint 
of view of one who is beyond suspicion in his love of liberty 
and his indepndence of thought, and, on the other hand, is able 
to sympathise with and respond to the supreme value of the 
Christian religion, which is the mainspring of all that is serious 
and noble in both the contending interests. If a man docs not 
care for Christianity, it will matter little which way a quarrel 
ends which to him is little better than a light between kites and 
crows ; if a man docs not care for liberty, his anxiety will not be 
awakened as to the risks which liberty may run in the turn which 
things may take. 

To these real, yet indirect aspets and bearings of the struggle, 
in relation to religion in itself, Mr. Arnold has drawn attention 
in his essay. A further question underlies the ordinary debate 
between the Church and the great Nonconformist aggression on it 
It is not whether the Sects or the Church repcsent what is true 
and right in religion. It is not whether, if absolute truth is'unattain- 
able, which of them, more truly or more probably than the other, 
represents the teaching, the spirit and the pility of a Christian 
body, or its primitive and purest character. It is not whether 
the Nonconformist societies, great or small, may claim whatever 
any body of free Englishmen may claim for the posccution of 

good 
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gocxl and honest aims, and fiir the protection of their conscienroa 
and liberty of action. It is whether, in the name of liberty or 
{Tcneral advanta^, they are entitled to claim that other inc^n 
shall not have somethings which they have not, and in the nature 
of thingss cannot have. It is whether their desire for equality, 
which is a natural desire, and their impatience of privileg[e, to 
which the recent course of events has gsiven a spur, is to pro- 
scribe or extingsuish, as contrary to justice, if not to Christianity, 
another form of religious organixation, older, wider, more public, 
than any of theirs can be ; whether, because this other form has 
attracted to itself temporal advantages which belong to what is old 
and public, and is surrounded by public conditions and limitations 
which, in one shape or another, every association, much more 
every public organization, must have, but which of course must he 
open to plausible criticism, and which to many excellent men 
unquestionably seem grievous bonds, therefore Kngland is to be 
deprived of something which she has never yet been without, 
which all the aggregate of sects cannot give, which vast numbers, 
to say the least, <if Englishmen, high and loiv, regard as the 
most precious religious advantage — an inherited, open, public 
Church. 

There are things, we liave said, l)e]onging to the C^iurch as a 

E ublic organization, which the Xonconforniist bodies canii(»t 
avc ; and these arc things which impress a man like Mr. Arnold, 
who is not inclined to take a strong side for or agaiiii>t, in 
the theological questions between the Church and its assailants. 
The Church, to begin with, has its part, which nothing else 
shares with it, in the liistorv of the nation : has n(»t only intliicnced 
this history strongly, for that may be said of other .eligious 
bodies ; but has gone along with it, side by side, in all kinds of 
ways, inextricably woven in with it. The triumph of Noncon- 
formity may take many things from the (church, but this it 
cannot take, any mon? than it can itself supply it: the fact that 
up to this time the (Jhurcli, with all its changes, has lived f>oni 
first to last with the life of the English nation, and that, beyond 
this, it h(»lds, by real links of historical IHct and spiritjal 
kindrcsl, to that great Christian Ixuly wliosi* beginnings go back 
to the first ages and whose limits comprehended kingdoms anil 
empires. 'J'ho enthusiasm of Mr. Miall and Mr. Jacob llright 
for sedf-assertion and disagreement — for * the dissidciicc* of 
Dissent and the protestintism of the Protestant religion’ may 
finish by putting an end to this ; but let it be observed what 
they would be <loing. Nothing, by which they could Iks any 
gainers: their religious organizations would be as free; and 
unimpeded as they are now, but not a bit more so. Hut, for 

a number 
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a number of their countrymen, they would have^ destroyed a great 
idea realized for ages in unbroken fact : the idea of a historic, 
inherited Church, which was the Church of their fathers, as it 
was of those from whom their fathers learned the religion of 
^'hrist ; the idea of a communion, not set on foot and self-con- 
stituted, like a religious oi^er or a charitable assex^iation, by the 
piety or reforming zeal and on the responsibilty of certain private 
Christians, but one which ‘could not help existing,’ which 
existed in virtue of certain great general influences and certain 
.great events of universal interest, — their natural, i^ntaneous, 
uninterrupted conse(|||Ucncc ; the idea of a society in which a 
man found himself, just as he found himself in the State, sur- 
rounded by all the associations, venerable, inspiring, subduing, 
elevating, even sachlcning, which give grandeur and ennobling 
force to the thought of the State, reminded at every step of those 
numljcrless large and rich traclitions, of those numberless ap- 
peals — often silent and obscure ones, but not therefore the less 
powerful — to our reason as well as to our hearts, which gather 
round that which has lasted for long and embraced the most 
varied elements and the strangest fortunes in the many ages of an 
eventful history ; the idea of a religious organization, joined by 
continuity of corporate life with the past yet in full harmony with 
the present, old and solid yet able to grow and change, which has 
seen many things and been tried by them, deep enough and 
flexible enough in its genius to interest and attract widely, large 
enough for minds to have free breathing-room and range, open 
f(»r ail to benefit by, and for all to see. No doubt there are 
minds which do not value this ; who do not care for an outward 
embodiment of religion which reflects the attributes and characters 
which a good citizen values in the State — its comprehensiveness, 
its natural and necessary breadth, its dependence on what has 
gone before ; its long-drawn history, its accumulateil memories, 
its ussiges framed by time rather than by the direct purpose of 
•man, its mixture of strict enactment with wide margins, its prac- 
tical indulgence and looseness of outline, its inherited tem})er of 
moderation and forbearance arid habits of making allowance. 
Tlic Church, like the State, is something which a man feels to 
belong to him very cdoscly, yet not as his family belongs to him, 
<or his club, or his joiut-stock company ; and there may be many 
good and religious people who do not care for a religious fel- 
lowship, about which so many others besides themselves, and of 
such opposite views and tempers, have so much to say, and 
which mis been moulded by those who have been before us in the 
world, even more than by the generation of tihday or yesterday. 
Let such men have the most ample liberty for following religion 
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iu tlicir own way. They have something to say for themselves, and 
nothing but the influences of time and reason — slow influencca 
perhaps — ought to be hoped for, to interfere with them and con- 
trol them. But if there is another way of religion in England, 
not now proposed for the first time to be set up against them, 
but existing, of immemorial date, firmly rooted, bringing forth 
abundant fruit, 'filling the land with its monuments of holy 
beauty, and the literature of the nation with writings of conse- 
crated genius, why should it be proscribed and put an end to ? . 
Why should the occasion be denied to those who prize it,^ 
of feeling that their religion is not one of their own selection 
and framing, but that it lias come down, a public gift and 
inheritance, for the great people to which they belong? Why 
should they lie deprived of that * large room in which their feet 
are set,’ of being able to feel that they have a part in what is the 
common possession of their brethren as it was of their iathors, 
of tliat sense both of wider liberty and larger sym|)adiics which 
goes with what is ancient and is not limited by private and per- 
sonal aims and rules? Why should they be forbidden their 
ancient and familiar connection with the fulness arid richness of 
national life and universal Christian thought, liecause there are 
others who like better the more jealous fences and closer atmo- 
sphere of a particular association ? 

This distinction, that the Church, as compared with its rivals, 
is an ancient, historic, continuous body, though it has much to 
do with what is of tlic greatest im}K>rtance in human concerns, 
namely, feeling and sentiment, carries witli it much more tliaii 
sentiment. It is closely connected with another feature in the 
contrast, which INlr. Arnold has brought out in its various lights 
with great keenness and ])ower; the character of Church doctrine 
and religion. It is a feature which, it must be said, is to many 
a subject of the deepest scorn and insulting sarcasm, as it is to 
others a source of the deepest satisfaction and comfort. It is 
the marked preference of the genius of the Church of liinglaiul 
i'or uncontroversial religion and a not tw) definite theology. We 
can hear reclamations on all sides against such a statemer> ; 
we have at once recalled against us her controversial formularies, 
lists of her great polemics, enumerations of her sharply divided 
and excited parties. But is it not so? Contrast her divi.iity 
witli the infinite and systematic elaborateness of the great 
Homan theologians, pursuing, adjudicating on every point, and 
with the lofty, often noble, ambitions of the great Roman 
.spiritual masters. Contrast her literature with the great master- 
pieces of the Puritan divines, whether in the province of doctrine 
or the religious life. All the world is well aware of the exist- 
ence 
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ence in English Church literature of that which people wliu 
value it call sobriety and modesty of statement, calm, pn)por- 
tionatc, temperately serious views of divine things, a shyness to 
go too far and to speak too positively ; and which those who do 
not like it call tameness, vacillation, vagueness, feebleness of 
theological instinct and genius, cowardice, dryness, deadness to 
the Gospel ; or sneer at as a spiritless affectation of a homely and 
unpretending piety. But the result is that what is eminently 
Church of England divinity, that which is accepted generally as 
representative and common, compared with that of her great 
parties, is, as a whole, anxious after large and comprehensive 
ideas of religion ; very defiidte, indeed, in its view of facts and 
outlines, but forbearing to theorize about them and distrustful of 
dogmatic confidence and refinement ; impatient of absolute and 
aggressive pretensions, and fighting vigorously when it is neces- 
sary to fight, but turning away by preference from the fine 
questions of the schools and the negations of controversy, to 
dwell in its own way — with greater love for what is real Aan 
care for method and completeness, with want, perhaps, of 
scientific ardour, but honestly and with good sense — on the 
great broad aspects of religion, and their bearing on the conduct 
and prospects of man. llicrc has always been, what to the eyes 
of strong religionists seemed a want of definiteness in dogma, 
a want of spirituality and unedon, a taint of mere morality; 
what to those who look wider than party, has seemed a supremo 
interest in real goodness and righteousness, a severe, solemn, 
most earnest subordinadon of every other aspect of religion to 
this one. And tliis view hiis commended itself most to that 
better side of English nature which lays so much stress on 
veracity and self-control, on fear of self-deceit and aversion to 
high professions. 

There can be no doubt that if the Church had done what the 
Puritans ever since the days of Elizabeth have been wandng 
her to do, and what she has so obstinately resisted, to break 
disdnedy and formally with her jmst, this, whether it be good or 
evil, would have been different. Their policy has always been 
to make this great break and fresh start ; we see in Hooker s 
controversy with Travers, how even a good man like Travers 
was driven by the inevitable tendencies of his system, to regard 
all his countrymen who had lived before him as outsiders and 
fatally wrong, and how hardly even Hooker could withstand and 
qualify the assumpdons which the Puritans were trying to make 
popular. Led astray in the first instance by the s^ necessities 
of the dmes, Puritanism made the theological oppositions and 
warfare of a fiercely militant Protestandsm take the place of the 

substantial 
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substantial, and calm and varied ideas of Qiristianity : and biv 
causc the Church would not break utterly with its past, it broke 
with the Church. When the Church, not excluding, at different 
periods of her history, much of what the Puritans insisted on, yet 
aimed in the lon^ run at a larg^er, less contentious, more uni- 
versally intelligible view of religion, the Puritans threw them- 
selves on two or three great theological ideas, formulated them into 
rigid doctrines, and made everything else revolve about them. 
Puritan teaching, and at first Puritan separation, based itself 
definitely and professedly, not on questions of the Christian 
creed as a whole, but on certain fundamental dogmas, which it 
said were the articles of a standing and falling Church. Puritan 
polity, and, as Mr. Arnold remarks, Puritan separation now, — fur 
its basis has greatly changed since its first days,— rest on the 
assertion of the manifest revelation in Scripture of a divine 
Church order. To most jiersons who are not Puritans the 
philosophical fault running through the Puritan position will bi; 
incontestable : the glaring onesidedness of their theory of doc- 
trine, in which what is but one part, even if it is true, usurps a 
prominence which eclipses cverytliing else ; and the mistake, 
the tendency to which is not confined to Puritanism, of raising 
positive law to the |iowcr of divine law. The mischief is a 
common one which arises from the passion for finding stronger 
reasons for what we believe and think right, than in the nature 
of things can be found ; from the fifcling which inclines us to put 
our case too high, to use tests instead of arguments, to see hut 
•one side and overstate it, to insist on being dcriiiitc and peremptory 
when we have a right to bo neither, to drive our arguments t(N> 
hard. It is quite true that what Puritans and Nonconformists 
have done, great parties in the Church have done too. But the 
distinction is all-imp<irtant. Tlic Nonconformists have separated 
from the Church and set up a new basis of religious association 
for themselves, on the peremptory assortiini of their scheme of 
doctrine and organization as the exclusive Gospel truth and 
Gospel onler. The final, indisputable, infallible certainty of 
their interpretation of Scripture is their justification for sepa- 
ration, their one tenable reason for existing. But, whatever 
great partita's in the Churc^h may allege for the truth of their 
views, the Church itself, whether they will or no^rests, rs a 
matter of fact, on wider bases. It existed before them. Their 
account of its meaning, its ideas, its facts and phenomena, may 
be right or wrong ; but apart from their theories, sound or 
unsound, the facits are what they are, and are, as usual, wider 
than the theories ; just as the facts, social and political, of a great 
.state ard independent of, and wider than the comments on them 
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of social and political parties in it* The distinction is forcibljr 
put by Mr. Arnold. We are not concerned now with the 
question, whether or not he may not be hard on Nonconformist 
theology : but as no man who is not a Puritan can think that, 
whatever elements of truth may be contained in it, it is the 
whole and adequate truth, his remarks arc not the less relevant, 
whether or not we agree with him in his estimate of the special 
doctrines for which the Nonconformist separation has taken 
place. 

' In tlio following essay wo have s|K)kon of Protestantism, and tried 
to show how, with its tliroo notable toncts of predestination, original 
sin, and justification, it has been pounding away for threo centuries at 
St. Fours 'wrong words, and missing his essential doctrine. And we 
took Fnritaiiisni to stand for Frotcstantisui, and addressed ourselves 
directly to the Puritans ; for the Puritan churches, wo say, seem to exist 
specially for the sake of these doctrines, one or more of them. It is 
trno, many rnritans now profess also the doctrine that it is wicked to 
liavo a Church connected with the State ; but this is a later invention, 
designed to strengthen a separation previously made. It requires to 
bo noticed in duo course ; but meanwhile, wo say that the aim at 
setting forth certain Protestant doctrines purely and integmlly is the 
main title on which Puritan churches rest their right of existing. 
With historic Churches, like tliose of England or Rome, it is otherwise : 
these doctrines may be in them, iiiay be a part of their traditions, 
their theological stock ; but certainly no one will say that either of 
these clinrcbes was made for the express purpose of upholding these 
three theological doctrines, jointly or sovciully. A little consideration 
will show qiiito clearly the difiiireJico in tliis respect between the his- 
toric CliiirohoR and the Churches of tho Sexianitists. 

'Pcoxdo arc ncjt uocossarily monarchists or republicans, because 
tlioy are born and live midcr a luunarchy or a republic. They avail 
tbcinsolvos of the cstablislicd govcnimciit for those general pnqioscs 
for which govenimcnts and polities exist ; but they do not, for tlio 
most XNirt, troiiblo their heads iimch about jiarticular theoretical jirin- 
ciplcs of govcnimcnt ; nay, it may well liiipxicn tliat a man who lives 
and thrives under a monarchy shall yet tliooretically disaxiiirovc the 
principle of monarchy — or a man who lives and thrives under a re- 
public, tho principle of roxnihlicanism. Uiit a man, a body of men, 

* * The sacramental element is an integral portion of the Church idea, and 
cannot be cut away from it. Hut Anglicanism, wliile perfectly clear on this point 
of the essential character of the Sacraments, is not pledged to any particular theory 
of their oiMfratioii. As in the matter of the inspiration of the lloly ^riptures, 
so here, it is the /nr/, and vot (lie iJiiUmiphy of the faet, that Anglicanism aims to 
grasp. Gnint first, that the Saciumuuts arc of perpetual and binding obligation, 
and secondly, that tliey arc channels of blessings to the Church, and the Anglican 
principle is satisfied.'— * The Church-Idea,' by ISev. W. K, lluntington. (New 
York, 1870.) P. 179. An acute and able essay by a clergyman of the American 
Church. 

Vol. 130.— S60m 2 G who 
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who have gone out of an cstahlislied polity from seal for tho principle 
exf monBn^y or rqmbliooaism, and havo fiot up a polity of thuir own 
fbr the Yoiy pniposo of giving satisfaction to this zeal, arc in a false 
position whonover it sh^ appear tliat tho prindph^ from zeal for 
which they have constituted their separate oxistenco, is imsonnd. So 
prodostinarianism and solifidianism, Calvinism and Luthorism, may 
appear in tho theolo^ of a national or historic Church, chax]^ ever 
since the rise of Christianity with the task of developing tho immense 
and complex store of ideas contained in Christianity; and when tlic 
stage of development has liccn reached at which the iinsonudncss 
of predestinarion and solifidiaii dogmas becomes miuiifost, they will 
bo dropped out of the Church’s theology, and slio and her task will rt> 
main what they were before. 

*Aud even if it were true, ns they allege, that tho national and 
historic Churches of Christendom do equally with Puritanism hold 
this scliume, or main parts of it, still it would bo to Puritanisn], 
and not to tho historic Churches, that in showing tho invalidity 
and unscriptni'alncss of this scheme nro should address oursedves, 
bocausu the Puritan churches found their very existence on it. and 
tho historic Churches do not. And not founding their cxistitiico 
on it, iKir foiling inti) scparotiKiu fur it, tho historic Churches hove 
a Gollectivo life which is very considerable, and power of growth, 
even in respect of tho very scliomo of doctrine in question, supposing 
them to hold it, far git^nter than any which the Puritan Cliurclies 
show, but which would he yet greater mid mon; fruitful still, if tho 
historic Church cunibiued the largo and admirable contingent nf 
Puritanism with their oavu forces.’ — pp. 1-8, 

The ctTcct of this original false conception and mUtakon 
direction in the first start of Nonconformity Mr. Arnold has 
illustrated witli unexpected effects from the history of tlie early 
dealings lietwccn the Cliurch and the Puritans. Th ' popular 
notion is tliat it was all tyrannous enforcing of arbitrary forms 
and usages on one* side ; all brave and single-hearted assertion of 
freedom of conscience and worship on the other. It is the great 
boast of the Nonconformists that the * Nonconformity of England, 
and the Nonconformity alone, has been the salvation of Eng- 
land from Papal tyranny and kingly misrule and despotism.’ 
Those who have eyc'S to .see, and have looked into the deta!' j of 
history in those days know that it was something very diflercnt : 
that if it ivas a (|uarn!l in which tyranny came in, nt least if wris 
a struggle lictwccn rival ainhition.s to tyranny ; that if it was a 
quarrel in which the hatred of iisur|>ation and love of reasonable 
freedom came in, that hatred and that love were as strong in those 
who resisted the Puritans ns in any of tlie Puritans themselves. 
Mr. Arnold has harl the candour and the courage to go against 
the prevailing sentiment among Lilicral writers, even the more 
temperate and large-minded among them, who deal with die 
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rival religious tendencies which met at the Hampton Court 
Conference and the Savoy. 

‘ The two great Puritan doctrines which we have criticised in the 
following essay at such length are the doctrines of predestination and 
justification. Of the aggressivo and militant Puritanism of our people, 
predestination has, almost up to the present day, boon the favourite 
and distinguiriiing doctrine ; it was the doctrine which Puritan floclw 
greedily sought, which Puritan ministers powerfully preached, and 
called others oorna/ gonpeUera for not preaching. This Genova doctrine 
accompanied the Geneva discipline ; Puritanism’s first groat wish and 
endeavour was to establish both the one and the other in the Church 
of England, and it became nonconforming because it failed. Now, it 
is well knowu that the High Church divines of the seventeenth centuy 
woro Arminian, that the Church of England was the stronghold of 
Armiuiauism, and that Arminianism is, as we have said, an effort of 
man’s practical good sense to get rid of what is shoeing to it in 
Calvinism. But what is not so well known, and what is eminently 
worthy of remai'k, is the constant pressnro applied by Puritanism 
upon the Church of England, to put the Oalvinistic doctrine more 
distinctly into lior formularies, and to tic her up more strictly to this 
doctrine ; the constant resistance offered by the Church of England, 
and the lai‘go degree in which nonconformity is really duo to this 
cause. 

‘ Evcrylx)dy knows how far nonconformity is duo to the Church of 
England's rigour in imposing tin explicit declaration of adherence to 
her formularies. But only a few, who have scai'choii out the matter, 
know how fiir nonconformity is due, also, to the Church of England’s 
invincible I'cliictaiicu to narrow her largo and loose fonnularies to the 
strict Calviuistic sense dear to Puritanism. Yet this is what the record 
of confoicnccs riiows at least as signally as it shows the domineering 
spirit of the High Church clergy ; but our current political histories, 
ivritten iil^vays \nth on anti-ccolcsiastical bias, which is natural 
enough, inasmuch os the diurch party was not the party of civil 
liboi'ty, leaves this singularly out of sight. Yet there is a very catena 
of testimonies to prove it; to show us, from Elizabeth’s reign to 
Charles ll.’s, Calvinism, os a pow’cr both within and without the 
Church of England, trying to get decisive command of her formularies ; 
and tho Church of England, with the instinct of a body meant to livo 
and grow, and averse to futtur or to eugago its future, steadily resisting.’ 

— ^pp. 8-10. 

The phenomenon is as true and important as Mr. Arnold’s 
appreciation of it is clear and forcibly presented. In the 
original narrowness of their theological and political bases the 
Nonconformist churches are at a disadvantage, which they can 
never retrieve, in comparison with a historic Church like the 
Church of England, set up for Christianity in all its breadth and 
fulness^ and not for a special view of it ; set up for the nation as 
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a whole, and not for a set of men particularly minded on a point 
of order and government ; drawing its ideas and life fnim all the 
wide sources furnished in an old and universal religion, and 
taking its chance with what comes of these ideas in the progress 
of time. And this difference has grave and visible consequences, 
in thought, and in spirit, moral temper and practice. The greater 
movement of thought in the Church, the variety and original itv 
of the attempts in it to unfold and apply, and give increased 
body and meaning to the original and inexhaustible ideas of 
Christianity — for ideas, without changing, may vary indefinitely 
in adequacy of expression — the freedom, and boldness, and s]M>n- 
taneous play of inquiry and opinion, the latitude claiincfd and 
won, the unexpecteef modifications of received doctrines arrived 
at, all this has been something to which, by the witness of 
friends and enemies, there has been no parallel whatever in the 
Nonconformist ranks. We all know it is an easy and stock form 
of reproach to the Church. But, whatever be thought of it, the 
fact is there; and the reason of it is plain. A member of llie 
Church thinks and judges, and follows out his train of i(li^*is, in 
the presence not only of a larger limly, a larger world, than the 
Nonconformist, but of a public world. His limitations arc 
public ones; his liberties are public ones. Liable to be sharply 
brought up by public authority, if he overjiasses the one, tlu^ 
others leave him, in feeling as well as legally, to go as dccjdy 
and as boldly as he will or can into the questions of his time. 
‘To be reared a member of an Establishiiient,’ as Mr. Arnold 
has well said, ‘is in itself a lesson of religious moderation, and a 
help towards culture and harmonious perfection. Instead of 
battling for his own private forms for c*xj)rcssing the incx- 
])ressible and defining the undefinable, a man takes those which 
have commended themselves most to the religious life of his 
nation ; and while he may b<? sure that within those forms the 
religious side of his own nature may find its satisfaction, he has 
leisure and composure to satisfy other sides of his nature as w-.dl.' 
And whatever estimate we may form of lilnglish tl^eology, it is, 
we suppose, beyond dispute, that all that gives it its spei .a! 
character and interest, all that has a perceptible hold on the 
gcmeral mind of the nation, all that, successfuliy or unsiirecss- 
fully, has accompanied the changes of society, a.id tried to sulapt 
itself to new states or tendencies of tliought, has arisen, with few 
exceptions, within the public open sphere of the Church. Non- 
conformist theological literature is very considerable; Noncon- 
formists liavc written much, earnestly, carefully, ably. But, with 
the exception of Baxtrsr — lluiiyan and Milton belong to a dif- 
ferent class — what Nonconformist name rises above the level, if 

up 
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up to the level, of great Anglicans of the second order — Bram- 
hall, Thomas Jackson, Andrewes, Leslie : who of these is on a 
line with Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, Butler, Watcrland? *llic 
fruitful men of English Puritans and Nonconformists,* as Mr. 
Arnold has said, * arc men who were trained within the ])ale of the 
Estsiblishment — Milton, Baxter, Wesley. A generation or two 
outside the Establishment, and Puritanism produces men of 
national mark no longer.* Tlic reason why the Nonconformists, 
with all their zeal and courage, with their industry and ability, 
and sometimes with genius, liiave failed to do the like is, that 
they are coiifiiicd within the narrow lines of their original basis; 
it is inevitable, as Mr. Arnold says — and his remark is as true of 
c;]iqucs and jiarties in the Church as of sects without it — that 
‘ sects of men arc apt to be shut up in sectarian ideas of their 
own, and to be less open to new general ideas than the main 
body of men they discuss the greatest of questions from a point 
of view which interests themselves, but interests no one else. 
And so they have been left behiiici in the great movement of 
thought which tells on our age. In order to do themselves justice 
oil such a subject as religion, men need that consciousness of 
connection with what is public and greater than anything of 
their own, which in all things, often obscurely realized, yet like 
so many of our obscure feelings, not the less operative, favours 
simplicity and checks littleness, which enlarges, elevates, and 
refines; which corrects the abermtions, and makes up for the 
wants and poi'crty of ivhat is private and isolated and self- 
centred, Call it what you please, * progress,* or * growth,* or 
‘development,* or innovation,* or ^corruption,* it is in the 
Church, and not in die sects, that it has gone on ; it is in the 
Church, with the one ambiguous exception of Methodism, that 
there lias been power and freedom to generate and support 
the great religious impulses which affect the general ideas of the 
country. 

* And ns the instinct of tho Church always made her avoid, on these 
tliTCo favourite tenets of I'nritanism, tlio stringency of definition which 
ruritanism tried to force iqKin her, always mode her leave herself 
room fur growtli in regard to them — so, if wc look for the i^itivo 
beginnings and first signs of growth, of disongagement from tho stock 
notions of popular theology about predestination, original sin, and 
justification, it is among Clinrchmen and not among Puritans that wo 
shall find them. Few will deny that os to tho doctrines of predesti- 
nation and original sin, at any rate, tho mind of rdigious men is no 
longer what it was in the seventeenth century or in tho eighteenth ; 
there has been evident growth and emancipation. Puritanism itsolf 
no longer holds theso doctrines in tho rigid way it once did. To 
whom is this chongo owing ? Who were &e beginners of it ? They 
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were men nsing that oomparativo openness of mind and accessibility 
to ideas which was fostered by tho Chnrch.’ — ^p. 20. 

Perhaps with Mr. Arnold’s understanding of St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of justification we should find it as difficult to agree as with 
the popular Evangelical theory of it. But the fact remains, on 
whimi he lays stress. The Nonconformist Churches were 
founded on an absolute theory, and a corresponding technical 
phraseology, which religious thought and reflection are out- 
growing ; and now those Churches sufler from it. The historic 
Church of England * avoided the error, to which there was so 
much to draw her, and into which all the other reformed 
Churches fell, of making improved speculative doctrinal opinions 
the main ground of tlm separation she did not invent a new 
Church order, or single out two or three speculative dogmas as 
the essence of Christianity, and fight for her new inventions, 
but * set herself to carry forward, and as much as possible on the 
old lines, the old practical work and design of the Christian 
Church;’ and now, whatever there is to regret and be ashamed 
of in her history, whatever her mistakes of policy, and failures 
in achievement, whatever her defects of tone and sentiment, 
whatever, as some say, her degradation of servitude, or, as others 
say, her extravagances of liberty, she is the Church in which 
religion is conceived of more broadly and comprehensively, 
in which variety of opinion has more latitude and tolerance, 
in which men can think more independently and sp(*ak more 
boldly, in which the slow growth and revision of religious 
thought, keeping at the same time ever obstinately to its roots 
in the past, is more evident, than in that great body of private 
religious associations which boasts more freedom, and owns no 
account bi men or their laws. 

The infinite superiority for a religious position, 1)oth in respect 
to thought and to feeling and life, of a public Church, whcie our 
own self-importance is mergfid in something much wider and 
greater, while our liberty is far less in danger from arbitrary 
invasion, seems one of those things about which it is surjirisiiig 
that there should be any doubt : but it is enough for our present 
line of reflection that its advantages should be at least equal to 
those of private associationa Why, when l)oth exist, should one 
be taken from us? Why should it be made pa.'bof the policy — 
it is professed, even of the religion — of the friimds of the prin- 
ciple of private religious assocu'ation, to wage implacable hos- 
tility on that which others value so highly — a Church which is 
public and not private ? Of course, if it is public, an ancient 
historic institution, it must have attributes which cannot, in the 
nature of things, belong to what is Ixitb recent and private. Of 

course 
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course those who do not like it, will not like its privileges ; will 
call it a monopoly. It is a pretty wide monopoly; but eveiy 
Church, public or private, must have some organization ; an^ 
as no organization will please everybody, to those who are not 
pleased, if it is a public organization, it will seem a monopoly. 
Changing it would not help, for it would only change the mal- 
contents. Simple equality, there cannot be between what is 
public and what Is private : but the question for reasonable men 
is, whether the inecjuality is so great, mischievous^ oppressive, 
derogatory, dishonouring, that the Nonconformist associations 
have a right to demand the proscription and extinction of a 
public Church ; whether, with whatever abatements, there are not 
such great positive and characteristic benefits in a public organ- 
ization of religion as to entitle those who prefer it to ask why 
others, just as free as themselves, should take it from them. 

Surely Mr. Arnold is not wrong when he warns the Noncon- 
formists that there are many ugly features, judged of from a 
religious point of view, in the temper which some of their leaders 
announce as .that in which they arc pursuing their aim of 
destroying the oldest and certainly not the least popular 
oiganization of religion in England, and refusing us henceforth 
the choice between a public Church and one of a number of 
private ones. The danger and the misery of the growth and 
pretensions of ^petitee are never absent even in a public 

Church ; but after having been bred up in the comparative large- 
ness and liberty of a public body, and known its chastening and 
sobering influences, its help in drawing up thought and delivering 
from the selfishness and pettiness which earnest singlemindcdness 
cannot always deliver from, henceforth to be condemned for the 
rest of one's life to descend to the cramping and narrowness 
of a jirivatc religious body, is a dreary reverse of fortune to look 
forward to. In a jiassagc of great truth and force,* which our 
limits will not allow us to transcribe, Mr. Arnold sets out what 
is the real state of the case : tluit what requires this change is 
simply the * jealousy ’ of those who like private association best, 
and may have it as much as they please, with nothing to hamper 
or molest them ; but who will not any longer let their brethren 
have, what Englishmen have had so long, the alternative form 
of religious life, that is, a great historic public Church. 

*Put an end to all this jealousy and antagonism,’ say the 
enemies of the Church, * by destroying inequality, by jpulling 
down the ** dominant sect” from its jxisition of pre-eminence. 
Then, when it stands on common ground with the rest, there will 
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not be tliif bittemeis and spirit of attack.' Can any one who 
knowsi even saperficially, the condition of Eng[lish society 
believe that this will be the result? With Mr. Miall jnroclaim- 
ing for his motto^ the ‘dissidence of Dissent,’ can anyone expect 
that that which the Church now gives to any one who wishes^ for 
it, the peace and culm and composure of an understood position, 
the tranquil security of a system long settled on recognised bases, 
which a man has not to fight for from day to day, will any longer 
be anywhere within their reach? Will there be notliing for the 
seal of sects to compete for : will there be nothing to irritate 
them and animate their hostility in what will still remain of the 
pretensions even of the disestablished Church? Will the tempta- 
tions to religious leaders be less — temptations to self-assertion, 
extremes of doctrine, violence of means ? Will religious leaders, 
when the checks and weights of a great public body arc taken 
off, help to make religious society more peaceable? And, 
whatever else results, will tranquillity and mutual forbearance be? 
promoted when that becomes universal in which the Church, — 
and it is a matter of complaint against her ns often as it is of 
praise, — is in notorious contrast with the Nonconformist bodies, 
the concentration of a man’s thoughts and interc^st on the affairs 
of his particular connexion? Will English religion gain by the 
extension of a state of things such as Mr. Arnold pn*seiits to us, — 
a state of things which, apart from his judgment on it, no one wc 
suppose denies os a faf;t, and of which, it is worth obscTving, the 
English Roman Catholics, though they belong to an ancient and 
world-wide Church, arc just as much an example us any other 
Nonconformists? 

* It is hardly to bo believed, how nincli larger a spaou the mere 
affiiirs of his denomination till in the tiiiio and thoughts of a 
Dissenter, than in the time and thouglits of a Chuichinuii. In 
fact, what is it that the every-day, iniddle-clasH FhiliKliiiu— not 
tho raro flower of tho Dissentcra but tbo comiiioii staple— finds so 
attractive in Dissent? Is it not, as to discipline, that his self- 
importonco is fomented by the fuss, bustle, and poilisansliip of a 
private sect, instead of being lust in tho greatiicsH of a public body? 
As to Worship, is it nut that his tiisto is ideascd by usagtfs and wow 
that come down to Jnm, iiisteufl of drawing liiiii up to them? hy 
services which reflect, instead of tho cidturo of giviit men of rfdigioiis 
tlio crude culture of himself and liis follows ? And as to 
doctrine, is it not that his mind is pleased at hefring no opinion but 
its own, by having all disputed points takem for granh'd in its own 
fiivour, by being ur^ to no return upon itself, no development? 
And what is all this but the vciy feeding and stimulating of our 
ordinary self, instead of the annulling of it Y No doubt it is natural : 
to indulge our ordinary self is the most iiataral thing in the world. 
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But Ohristinnity is not natoral ; and if the flower of Christianity be 
the gnico and peace which comes of annulling our ordinary self, then 
to this flower it is ibtid.*— p. ziiz. 

Mr. Arnold surely has reason with him, reason of the widest and 
soberest kind, when he doubts whether such a change would 
raise the general level of religion. The ci^istcnce, the free, 
flourishing, vigorous life of Nonconformity, with whatever short- 
comings it has, is a benefit to the religion of England. The 
victory of Nonconformity would be, we do not say fatal to it, 
but a damage from which it would be long in recovering. In 
the ideas which Nonconformity rests upon and makes prominent, 
and in the ideas which with acrimonious intolerance it proscribes 
and denounces ; in its hatred of what is public and general, and 
in its contempt for unity and its sophistries to excuse disunion, it 
does distinct mischief to what is of supreme importance in 
religion. And by giving the weight which, in most of its forms, 
it docs, to the opinions of the least biught and the most ignorant, 
by weakening the independence of teachers, by encouraging the 
belief that zeal is a substitute for light, its direct and visible 
tendency, in spite of some better efforts, cs)iecially among the 
Congregationalists, is to jmimotc a coarse and vulgarized type of 
religion. Can its triumph, that is, the exclusive prevalence of 
the conditions of Nonconformist religion, by cutting off and 
annihilating those other conditions which existed with it and 
before it, really do anything to secure for English Christianity 
greater purity, greater beauty, greater calm and repose, greater 
light, greater largeness ? ' Oh ! ’ say the enthusiasts for Noncon- 
formity, ‘ set the Church free as the Sects, give us a clear stage, 
appeal to our genenius rivalrj’ ; and Christians will renew the 
wonders of the first ages.’ We can see no reason for expecting 
the marvels of the first ages, after the history and follies of the 
later ones : and to destroy, out of hatred and jealousy, what, to say 
the least, is an advantageous position for religion, because it is not 
ours, — to exchange deliberately the quieter influences of a long- 
tried and settled system, which has found its place and learned 
many lessons, for the chances and necessities of a competitive 
and perpetually aggressive jirosclytism, — gives no one any right 
to anticipate either human success or Divine blessing. 

Why should it be given up ? ‘ Why should the public policy 
of England, which is much wider than Nonconformist interests, 
diough pledged to Nonconformist rights, be called upon to alter 
it? The Nonconformist ground of the unscripturalness, unlaw- 
fulness, sinfulness of it, b^ause it is not the polity which Non- 
conformists think they find in the Diblc, and because what is 

public 
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public must be in connexion with the State and the law, is a 
reason for being a Nonconformist, but for nothing else, Ajmt 
from the vague and dangerously ambiguous claim for equality, 
the Nonconformists have really nothing to say; and it is for 
the statesmen and people of England to consider whether the 
Nonconformist system is so manifestly superior, in reason and 
working, that it is for the advantage of the country that it should 
supersede and exclude the other, the public organization which 
has been so long in jmsscssion, and to which not the least im- 
portant part of the nation is so deeply attaerhed. But there arc 
reasons which, though not those of the Nonconformists, point in 
the same direction. How a dogmatic Church — a Church of 
fixed creed and professed definitions of doctrine — is to be a public 
national instituti<in in such a country as lilngland, is a question 
which, no doubt, presses on many minds. It is a question which 
our generation will probably have to d<>al with in a different 
way from what it has ever been dealt with before ; but it is also 
a question which in practice time has solved. Time and experi- 
ence have shown that a Church with a very pronounced theology, 
and a worship founded on it, can be public, popular, reasonable, 
forbearing, liberal. Dogmatic the Cliiircli must be, if it is to 
be a religious society or a Christian society at all ; but in two 
points it has shown a character of its own. Without ever running 
off its own lines, and holding fast stimlily to the central points of 
the universal Christian creed, it has allowed free discussion about 
the margins of doctrine, and has, in consequence, in the course 
of history altered greatly its own attitude to systems of Ix'lief 
which were on this margin ; and next, it has cultivated with, 
increasing purpose and sincerity the desim of light, tiie sense 
of what is finite and imperfect in our human grasp of divine 
knowledge, the aim at exact and modest statement ; the recog- 
nition of the surprising and enormous differences which are 
made by varieties of atmosphere and by altered points of view, 
of the possibilities of misunderstanding and correction, of 
the unknown magnitude of what W'c may have yet to Icam; 
the duty of making even a blind allowance for much that we 
cannot ai'cept or understand, the willingness to believe goml, the 
readiness to welcome sympathy where agreement is hopeless. 
If this combination of tenacity of conviction an<! a resolute spirit 
in asserting it, with the successful and increasing endeavour to 
be open-minded and temperate, has not — in spite of all instances 
to the contrary, and they have been tex) many — been a marked 
characteristic in the lilnglish Church, it would certainly make 
the prospect a desperate one of her retaining her present relation 
to the nation. If she ceases to be dogmatic, she ceases to be a 

Church 
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Church at all ; if die cannot hold her belief and teach it, with a 
due consciouBnesi of the mnditions which attend and qualify all 
human knowledge, die will find herself too much out of harmony 
with what is public and common to fill a public place. But 
against all taunts of her being a Church *that docs not know 
her own mind;’ against the perplexities and inconsistencies 
which are sure to gather round everything that is on a great 
scale and very complicated ; against charges of compromise and 
time-serving, and burdensome subscriptions lightly and loosely 
submitted to; against sneers such as that. attributed to Mr. 
Forster, and not worthy of him, that lax int^retations of formu- 
laries account for the spirit of mercantile didioncsty ; against all 
this very plausible and very glibly reiterated criticism, there is to 
be set the plain, solid fact that the English Church is, in its 
working, the largest-minded and most tolerant of all active 
religious communions which also really care for the ancient 
belief ; and that in thousands and tens of thousands of centres it 
brings with unassuming and unwearied earnestness the plain 
message of the Christian religion, without controversial dis- 
putings, with a supreme regard to its spiritual and moral bear- 
ings. Theories about Church perfection, as well as theories 
about abstract right, of equality, take a very secondary place — at 
least with those who consider the mixed nature of all human 
things — when the mind has fairly grasped such facts as these. 
To have made the type of religion represented by George 
Herbert, Bishop Wilson, and the * Christian Year ’ the esta« 
blished and recognized type of English public Church religion 
is a thing to be set against many failures. 

Of course, to assume that the Church of England, in the 
more or less of dogma that it enforces or permits, has hit 
the exact middle point between too much and too little, is for 
those of its champions who think that whatever is, must be 
right ; or that in questions, which as soon as we really touch 
them, face us with evident and undeniable difficulties, it is yet 
easy off-hand to lay down the certainties of error and right. For 
those who accept the fallibility of Churches as well as of men, 
yet for all that Mieve that men, and Churches also, have used to 
good puqKMc God’s gifts of light in teaching and upholding 
truth, it is enough that the English Church has maintained a 
doctrine essentially the same as that of Christendom in general, 
which is the part of a Church and religious society; and has 
maintained it with a power of growth, with a generous and in- 
tentional forbearance for great differences within its borders, 
which IS the port of a public and comprehensive body. How 
these differences are to be treated is no light matter, lliey am 
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very lerious ones. They threaten daily to come into collision 
widi all boundaries and claims of au&ority. They tempt im- 
patient men to exaggerated judgments, to rash demands, and rash 
wishes for short and rough measures to settle them. The direct 
remedies proposed on opposite sides are equally full of danger. 
It is hard to say which would be most perilous : an increased 
stringency in ruling points against large parties which have a 
real standing^ground of argument, challenging them to submit 
or dc|iart; or a forced and precipitate comprehension, which 
should sacrifice and break the tics of continuity with the past, 
and in order to make the Giureh more national unmake her as 
a religious society. These things render the present course of 
her history critical. l)ut with these risks — risks such as she 
shares necessarily with every great living and public body com- 
prising in it very various elements and energetic forces — she is 
what slic has been and what she is : a Church discharging not 
ineffectively a vast public mission, which in many rcsj)ccts then; 
is none else to discharge ; discliarging it with a very distinct 
understanding of the substance which she has to teach, but 
allowing a degree of play to individual thought and lilK*rty of 
interpretation and action which would have seemed Ix^forehand 
incompatible with a common basis, and which has long asto- 
nished some strong minds and irritated some earnest ones. If 
sneers and epigrams and insulting metaphors could have killed 
her, the Church of England would have long since perished. 
Happily reason, thougli often confounded with them, is a force 
of a difierent order. It lias an underground work which, like 
the obscure, rays of the spcc:truin, is nut loss powerful than its 
more brilliant play. 

But it is objected that all this while wc arc dealing with a 
inisnoiiier : that wc arc talking of the Church as if it were one, 
a whole in itself; whereas its real and vital unity, the unity ol; 
spirit and conviction, is less than that of Protestant Noncon- 
formity. ‘ It is not one,’ is the allegation ; ' its unity is nothing 
but a fictitious claim of unity, a legal mask over the pm- 
foundcst dissensions, a hypocritical and hollow name. How 
can such a brxly fill the place of a public; Church ? ' No 
doubt, it is divided. Tlicre is no Church or communion in 
Christendom which could hold, we do not say the recognised 
parties of High and Low, but such extremes as the free inquirers 
who are protected by the ‘ Kssnys and Reviews * judgments, and 
the^ Free Lanc;cs of Ritualism, gallant and devoted fighters for 
religion many of them, but owning no law but one which none 
can understand but themselves ; Catholics in intention,^ but 
assuming more and more in theory and in practice the position 
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and the likeness of the elder Pnritans — Puritans of the fositice 
quantity— /ur vestments, instead of ayaind them. Even in Ger- 
many, where there is boundless liberty of speculation, there is 
the most rigid bureaucratic hold on everything outwanl and 
public. The phenomenon is unique ; and as the Church of Eng- 
land is certainly not the Church of iiidifierent and cowardly 
men, the inference to be drawn, from its being the only Church to 
bear such a thing, is not necessarily the one for its being a 
Church without meaning or faidi. There is division ; but when 
it is implied that this division destroys unity, the answer is, that 
as a matter of fact it docs not. These divisions no more destroy 
unity between those who do not choose to separate than the 
divisions of political parties destroy unity in the State. In 
a historic continuous body, descended to us, not made by us, 
existing independently of our existence and will, which has 
grown, and not been framed by us, disagrccincnt and even discord 
may go a long way without disintegration ; the interpretation 
of facts may be various and even contradic^tory, without things 
coming to a break-up. And that is the diflercncc between the 
unity of what is naturally and organically one, and the meta- 
phorical unity — the result of compact or the expression of 
feeling, an alliance for common ends or common war, depending 
on our pleasure, or a mere figure of speech — in bodies founded 
for the very purpose of separation, and starting in order to 
diverge. In one case unity, though troubled, though in con- 
tinual danger, is a real thing ; in the other it is a forced and 
fanciful invention, to cover notorious and, at a particular stress 
of argument inconvenient, facts. While they keep together, a 
country is a country, and a Church is a Church. Put things at 
the worst in the way of parallel, yet France and Spain, torn by 
factions, irreconcilable in their principles, irreconcilable in 
their aims, arc yet one ; are yet to disagreeing I'renchincn and 
Spaniards their country. Descent, history, community of ex- 
perience, community of tics and interest, greater and stninger 
than the forces which drive them apart, an inheritance come 
down to men of treasures which they had no hand in gathering, 
all this makes a country one. And in a historic Church, those 
whom Articles and law do not bind togctliiT, Creeds and Sacra- 
ments do ; diose whose convictions even on the Creeds differ, 
history, common government, die sense of corporate brotherhood 
and life, the tradition and usages of common worship, keep to- 
gether. Antagonistic parties cannot all be right; unity may be 
daily threatened ; but it has large and real foundations ; and 
while it exists, it is not taken away by wishing or by theorizing 
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it away. For there it u, as much a fact| and a fact of the same 
order, as the political unity of a commonwealth. 

We do not doubt that, as Mr. Arnold says^ there arc many 
Nonconformists, and an increasing number of them, to whom 
Mr. Winterbotham's * hideous confession ’ of the dominance in 
Dissenters, as a characteristic spirit, of a * watchful jealousy ’ 
against the Church, which must see all things awry, finds little 
sympathy ; and who, though they cannot see their way to union 
any more than the Church can to comprehension, yet, looking for- 
ward to happier times, see that in the Chun;h is the most 
promising hope for drawing together those bodies whi(di arc now 
separated fnim her and from one another, and for realizing that 
unity which is a fundamental idea, if there is one, of the Christian 
society. If the noblest and the wisest of the Nonconformists could 
master the inferior but not less powerful and important elements of 
Nonconformity, — if the Nonconformists, instead of being flattered 
by liberal politicians and even by candid opponents, had more 
of their own friends to tell them honestly the hard truths 
which all bodies of men need to be told, and which, to her in- 
finite benefit, are told so profusely by friends and enemies to 
the Church, the prospects of religion would be brighter. But 
there are other religious interests in lingland, anil other claims 
.to be attended to, than diose of the Nonconformists, leaders or 
followers. By those who care for England and the religion of 
England, it is not in the interest of Nonconformity alone that 
the great questions before us will be considered. An equality of 
private associations, a competition of sects, cannot give what 
England has hitherto had and greatly prized : a public; Church, 
not a mere philosophy or moral instrument of instruction, but a 
religious society, with an ancient, eventful, continuous history ; 
with fixed conditions of worship and teaching, yet, with these 
conditions, in practice as liberal and forlK*aring as a religious 
society could Lave ; with great sources in it, living and abundant, 
of ideas large, deep, elevated ; with a spirit of liberty and teder- 
ance, in spite of all the difficulties, which, not in religion only, 
but in every region of human thought, hamper liberty and 
tolerance; with great faculties for self-correction, for sissiini- 
lation of new truths, for sympathy with the opening thoughts 
of men, combined with a resolute attachment and veneration 
for the past The loss to England, the loss to a majority of 
Englishmen, of such an organization ought to be well weighed 
by those who are provoked because the Church is at once 
so stiff and so clastic; so complicated and rigorous in thmry 
and law, and so open to individual opinion and caprice; 
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because it is so patient in some directions and so inflexible 
in others; because cong^regations have so much to take their 
chance of teaching and of ways which they dislike. A price has 
to be paid for everything. There is no escaping the acknow- 
ledgment exacted by human inadequacy. Whether to have had 
and to have such a religious institution in England as the 
historical English Church does not outweigh many inconveni- 
ences and many anomalies, is a question the answer to which 
will gauge the wisdom, the longsightedness, and the power of 
disengaging ouisclves from present impressions, in ordc r to give 
reason its fair field, of those who have the future of England in 
their hands. 

Note. — Since writing the above, wo have rocoivod the very able and 
judicious letter of Sir J. T. Coleridgo * addressed to Canon Liddon, 
wlicroiii he makes some remarks on the advantages of an Establidi- 
ment, which liavo so close a bearing on the subject of the preceding 
ortidio, that we mnko no a^xilogy for transferring them to our pages : — 

‘ On behalf, not so much of the clergy, as of the Luty — on behalf of 
the worshippers in our churches, of the sick to be visited nt home — 
of the poor in their cottages, of our children in their schools — of our 
society in general, I entreat those of the clergy who are now feeling 
the most acutely in this matter [the Pui'chas Jiidgmcut] not to suffer 
their minds to lie so alisorbed by the present grievance as to take no 
thought of the evils of disestablishment. I am not foolishly blind to 
faults in the clergy — indeed I fear I am sometimes oven censorious in 
regard to them — and some of their faults I do think may bo referable 
to Establisliniciit; tlie possession of house and land, and a sort of 
iudopcndcnco of their jMirishioucrs, in some cases seems to tend to 
Bccularity. I regret sometimes their partisanship at elections, their 
siiocchcs at public dinners. But what good gift of God is not liable 
to abuse fnmi men ? Taken ns a whole, we have owed, and wo do 
owe, imder Him, to oiu* Established Clergy, more than wo con ever 
repay, much of it roiidcrod possible by their Establishiuciit. I may 
refer, and now witli especial force, to Education — tlieir services in this 
respect no ouo denies— luid but* for ij^tahlishmont these, 1 think, could 
not have been so effectively and systematically rendered. Wo are now 
in a great crisis as to tliis all-importnnt matter. Conciuring, as I do 
heartily, in tho jmso which lias been bestowed on Mr. Forster, and 
expecting that his great and aitluous office will be discharged with 
‘perfect imiNirtiality by liim, and with a just sense how much is due to 
the clergy in this respect, still it cannot bo denied that tho powers 
conferred by tho Legi^turo on tho holder of it ore alarmingly great, 
oven if necessary ; and who shall say in what a B]iirit they may bo 

* * IlcinarkB on some parts of the Keport of the Judicial Committee in the case 
of ** £l|ihinstonc against Purehas,” and on the course proper to be pursued by tho 

Clergy in regard to it.* 8vo. London, 1871. 
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ezeroised by liis succossor ? For tbo goncml upholding of religious 
education, in emergencios not iinprolmblo, to whom can we look in 
general so confidently as to the Parochial Olergy? I speak now 
specially in regard to parishes such os I am most familiar with, in 
agricultural districts, small, nut largely endowed, sometimes without 
resident gentry, and with the land occupied by rack-renting farmers, 
indifiGarent or hostile to education. 

‘ I haye but glanced at a very few of the l)enofits wo owe to our 
Establishment ; this is not the place for a full discnssioii of the whole 
great question — and if it woro, 1 am not competent to tho task— 

Nequeo monstrarc, et sentio tantam.*’ 

' If tho evil, be it our trial or our chastisement, is to full on us, I 
should not despair — I shouhl still bclicvo that tho Church was under 
God's protection, and stripped as wo might seem to be of tliis or that 
help or safeguard, I should still rely on His blessing our honest 
ondcavonrs to perform tho duties imposed on ns. It will not bo 
tho first time that tho Ark of the Church lias seemed to 1ms over- 
whelmed in tho waves, and again has righted ; if wo arc to go through ' 
the same trial with the some issue, only let ns mako a bettor uso of 
our restoration than our forefathers did of tho mei'cy vuuchsiifed to 
them. 

‘ For tlie clergy to join in a |)olitical cnisado to uccoleratu thoir dis- 
establishment would seem to mo to argue such a dcmciitation both as to 
tho act and tho object as would indeed almost cause tho most confi- 
dent to dcs|)air. 

" Hoc Ithacus vriit, ct magno merccntiir Atriilic.” ' 

Tho wholo Letter dosorves tho attentive cunsidoration of Clnii'ch- 
men at tho present time. Wc hod intended to oficr some observations 
ill reference to the controverf^ raised by tho Furchas Judgment, but 
Sir John Coleridge has anticipated us in nearly all that wo intended 
to say, and wo therefore .content ourselves with referring our readers 
to his excellent remarks Uj[)on tho subject. 


Art. VII. — 1. Recueil tie Documents sur les Exactions^ Voh^ ct . 
Cruautis des Armies Pruttsiennes en France, Publii au Profit 
tie la Sociiti Inlernalionale tie Sccours aux Blesuvs. Premiere 
Partic. Bordeaux, 1871. 8vo. ^ 

2. Meddelelser am Preussemes og Osterrigtsmes Fmrtl i Slcavig. 
Copenhagen, 18(i9. 8vo. 

3. The* Daghlatlet; im, No. 25. (Translated in the < Standard/ 
February 10th, 1871.) 


T he Seven Months' War is ended : the terms of peace arc 
signed : our dazzled eyrs and stunned hearing are gra- 
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•tlually recovering from the flash and din of the dread encounter. 
The world is returaing to the domestic interests and the every- 
day pursuits, which have been suspended while we watched the 
deatli-struggle of two mighty nations. If we may not hope for 
a lasting |)eace, where, for the first time since the dealings of 
Home with Carthage, terms have been imposed expressly in 
foresight of future war, we seem the more resolved to enjoy the 
respite which is ensured, if for no other reason, by the exhaus- 
tion of the combatants. And not, we trust, only to enjoy it, but 
to use it for the mitigation, if we cannot hope for the prevention, 
-of the horrors which have been a ]>rolonged torture to the least 
sensitive. As wc read of ancient battles, where a pause was 
S(dzed by those nearest and dearest to the combatants to rush 
between their warring kindre<l and bring diem to a lasting alli- 
ance, so msiy the great family of nations interpose, while the 
sufTering and disgust are fresh, not with womanly entreaties, but 
with counsels of true humanity and matured wisdom. The 
qu(*stion, often asked with deep sorrow and indignant horror 
<iuring the conflict — ‘Are these, indeed, the Usar/es of War^ 
and, if they are, ought diey ever to be practised again ? ’ — ^now 
presses for a final answer. And now, if ever, seems the time to 
obtain that answer from the united voice of the civilized peoples, 
bc'fore tlu; Wc*ir fades into the past, or the impression of it is 
ifbliteratcd by the new excitements of a busy and quickly- 
forgetting age. Nor will the w'ork of civilization be complete 
till the nations of the world sliall have established an inter- 
national council — call it by what name you will — with a tribunal 
strong enough to put down international violence, and to ad- 
minister justice between nation and nation as certainly and as 
jicaccfully as between man and man. 

The difllculty, indeed, is far greater of bringing nations than 
men before such a tribun^, and of enforcing its awards with quiet 
certainty. Nor is this, as democratic sciolists tell us, the fault 
of royal or aristocratic or any other form of government The 
world has indeed suffered untold horrors, innumerable victims 
have bled, and innumerable hearts have been broken, for the 
ambition of sovereigns and the policy of senates ; and it was 
vainly thought that all this would end with the great change 
which has transferred political jwwer to the peoples. But am- 
bition moves nations as much as individuals; only with this 
aggravation of its evil working, that, while conscience may stop 
a single man in his wild career, nations have no such inward 
monitor ; or, if there be indeed a national conscience, it awakens 
4)nly long after the deed is done. 

li^me nations hold a position, in this respect, peculiarly dan- 
Vol. 130.'— Ah. 20Q, 2 ii gerous 
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f^crous to themselves anil to the peace of the whole world. Sc' 
long as there are countries, great and strong, where political 
jYOwer is held by a sovereign who may wield all the national 
resources for the gratification of his ambition or his persona] 
ideas — be they avowedly sclfidli, or gilded over with the pretext 
of a noble aim — wars will not cease. Much less can there he 
any ho])e of lasting peace so long ns there is in the very heart 
of Europe a nation whose jurists and statesmen, pn>fessors and 
political writers, join with one voice in proclaiming, as a funda- 
mental principle of public law, that a right, however well 
assured, ceases to be a right so soon as its possessor is unable to 
enforce its observance ; a nation which, having persuaded itself 
that it is the most advanced in civilization, is ready for any 
sacrifice to obtain the supremacy which it deems its due. What 
hope of peace is left when such views arc cherished by a people* 
at once the most numcn)us and the most homogeneous in Kuro])c ? 
when, by a course of preparation, skilfully contrived and carried 
out through a long series of years, this nation is ready, at the 
shortest notice, to rise up in a compact mass, with arms and 
equipments all complete, as suddenly and threateningly as 
Milton’s fallen angels — 

‘ Advanced in view they stand; a horrid front 
Of dreadful Icngtli and dazzling arms, .... 

Awaiting what comiuonds their mighty cliiof 
lias to impose V ’ 

The position of Prussia before the war was this : it rould in 
a fortnight move G00,(K)0 men to the fn)nticr, whether of France 
or Belgium, Austria or Russia. Wliat can the German empire 
do henceforth ? Such a nation is nothing less than an enormous 
standing army on furlough, waiting to give prac:tical cfTect to its 
lofty claims, and to reap the greatest possible advantage from every 
opportunity. The people which combines such political prin- 
ciples and aspirations with such an organization is not likely to 
shrink from war, but to seek it ; nor, when suecc^ssful, will it accept 
the arbitration of neutrals, save in the way in which the Gemans 
accepted it at the London Conference of 1861, namely, on the 
express condition of not being Imund by the awanl. The peoples 
of Russia and Germany must not only obtain a full cont ol of 
their own afDiirs to prevent their licdng suddenly plunged into a 
statesman’s war, they must also lc?arn the lesson that dominion 
over others is no part of real greatness, but rathesr a hindrance h) 
its attainment, or there will assuredly be no permanent peace in 
iMirope. Even were that lesson now learnt, there would remain 
the fatal legacy of disappointment and revenge, left behind by a 
war undertaken, but tiH» late, to prevent the establishment of 

such 
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such an overwhelmingly strong and ambitious militar}* power, 
and ended on terms which cannot but excite, in all who are 
really acquainted with continental })olitics, the apprehension of 
a long period of disturbance. 

But, though the establishment of permanent peace seems 
destined to remain a philosophic day-dream, and though war 
is the negation of the first }irinciples of law and o^er, it 
need not remain altogether beyond the influence of civilization. 
Few will deny that war is an evil, even if unavoidable, inas- 
much as it sacrifices the results of past labour and the very 
in(\'ins of future pnxiuction ; as it inflames some of the worst 
]iassions of men with the lurid glare of false glory ; and not only 
giv(7S them the opportunity to gratify their greed and cruelty, 
but even enjoins upon tliein, as to a certain extent a duty, to- 
violate? what all tlic laws of ])cace hold most sacred — the life 
and property of others. Surely, then, the operation of such a 
baneful system should be as closely circumscribed as possible ; 
and this restraint can never be imposed while the prinidple is 
practically admitted that the unlimited right of superior force is 
the only law of war. Whether this principle should be allowed, 
or denied, or reversed (if it exists), is the question which tlu? 
late war has brought out into full view, and which ought to be 
solved before a new war begins. 

It may be argued but too truly that the prospect of obtaining 
the general assent of nations to a limitation of the right of 
superior force is not encouraging, seeing that the conduct of the 
late war by the victorious party can only be justified by the 
assumption that power of execution is the main element of 
right For, if inij^ht is right, it follows that any limitation 
of the exercise of superior force is a limitation of right; and 
those who make that their law of international relations should 
consistently scMwn any discussion of all limitations as much as 
tbey scorn interference between themselves and their fallen foe. 
Yet, even with diem, it may not be useless to seek some settle- 
ment of the question — * What arc to be regarded as the proper 
usages of war?’ For, though they should reject the principles 
on which our whole argument is based, there arc practical con- 
siderations which might induce them to adopt some, at least, of 
those restrictions on flic exercise of triumphant physical force, 
wdiich humanity and philosophy would impose. If they are 
insensible to the reasons for limiting the disturbing cflccts of war 
on the peaceful pursuits on whid flic happiness of mankind 
depends; if they care not to check the demoralization which 
invariably accompanies the unrestrained exercise of physical 
violence; they may yet confess the possibility of aggravated 
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retaliation. It is, in fact, to tbc persuasive power of sucli prac- 
tical considerations that we must look for our guarantee of the 
observance of better usages, even if they were adopted os public 
law by a general European convention. For the essential weak- 
ness of the ‘executive principle’ in the law of nations is now 
siggravatcd by the predominance of Germany, under the leader- 
ship of Prussia. According to the political principles which 
have governed that state since die time of Frederick II., treaties 
seem to be only memoranda of the terms of armistice, which 
need be no longer observed when one of the contracting jxirtics 
deems it a<lvantagcous to disregard them. 

There was always this difference between international and 
domestic law, that tlie former did not emanate from a legisla- 
ture, and that tlierc was no tribunal to appeal to in cases of 
doubtliil interpretation or direct contravention of its principles. 
Ajiart from die stipulations of treaties, international law was 
never anything more than a collection of the opinions of jurists, 
founded on the analogy of ordinary civil law. Those opinions, 
however, found acceptance with princes and ])eopIes, not only 
for the beneficial cffec^ts of their observance, but on the far higher 
ground of their agreement with those primary notions of right 
and ef|uit;jr, to which we almost instinctively give our assent. 
Hence it is only fnnn those who at least affect a desire to lx? 
just-minded that we can cx]MX!t a favourable response when thi»si‘ 
opinions arc ap])ealed to. Yet it would be unicasoiiable noi 
to hope for a better state of ])ublic conscience ; and, the iiiore 
it seems likely that wars will lx? of fre(|uent occurrence for some 
time to come, the more advisable it is to strive to obtain what- 
ever assent we can to some definite settleineiit of wliat the usages 
of war shall be. The practical settlement bf the (juesiioii can 
be approached in no other way than by (.‘Xjiosiiig the evil usages 
illustrated by the recent war. To find a remedy we must search 
out the disease. 

Our readers have only too fresh and painful a remcinbiancc* of 
the numerous complaints of violations of the usagc?s of war, whi<-h 
liave bran made particularly against the Cierinans. Facts enough 
have Iktii proved beyond controversy, not only to have? roii;.c(1 
the deep indignation of all who sympathised with the l^VrncIi, 
but to cause many, whose political sympathies were with the 
other side, to share the same indignation, and to be ashamed of 
their friends. Of course it is not every report made in news- 
papers and private letters that is to he believed. The accounts 
of French papers could mit 1x5 cx]K?ctcd to be free from jirc- 
judice ; nor could any editorial care prevent the insertion <»f 
statements which were exaggerated or even false, cither because 

they 
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tlioy did not come from trustworthy eye-witnesses, or because even 
these had their judgment clouded by the excitement of harassing 
events. Therefore, without casting any slur on the honour of 
French journalists, it will be safe to rcganl reports in Fronch 
j)a(Xirs, when not otlfi*rwise confirmed, as quite worthless for the 
present inquiry. It would Ixs as unfair to judge the conduct of 
the German armies in France by the French papers, as it would 
have been to have judged the conduct of the French in Germany 
(if they had penetrated so far) by the German papers. To show 
iiow cautious we ought to be in adopting the statements of parties 
directly interested, we need only refer to the famous telegram 
received, in London shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, to 
the effect that the Fnmch had shelled and destroyed the open 
and flourishing town of Saarbnick. Tins story did not fail to 
prcxluce, at the time, the intended effect of a strong feeling of 
indignation against the French; but its falsehood was soon 
exposed by the concurrent testimony of many travellers of all 
nations, not excq)ting Germans, who attested the fact that not 
the slightest damage had been done to the town. Statements of 
this sort — for whierh the (Germans have a very expressive word, 
Teiulenzliige (‘lies with a purpose’) — arc set on foot for the 
especial benefit of credulous neutrals. The game flourishes 
particularly at the beginning of a war or of a quaiTcI ; and it cer- 
tainly brings some advantage to the party which succeeds in it, 
before its true nature is found out. 

Nor does oven the German press itself affi>rd l>otter materials 
for judging of the conduct of the German armies. The atrocities 
rec!orded by their own papers — and sometimes boasted of, though 
sometimes reprobated — arc sn revolting that, if they were true, 
they would of themselves furnish a most terrible indictment. 
]jut no one who is acquainted with the position of the press in 
Germany, which is far Ixdow that of England, would dream of 
deriving his facts from such a source. German editors, with one 
or two exceptions, arc so reckless in giving publicity to the most 
absurd and exaggerated rc^Torts, if they suit their purpose, that 
we arc bound to distrust their statements, if not otherwise con- 
tirmed, even when they ileeply implicate the national honour. 
It is m\y from the accounts of English travellers and the cor- 
resjM>ndents of the best papers — and only from these when they 
relate not merely what they hsivc heard, but what they have seen 
and investigated for themselves — that we can derive something 
like trustworthy information; and of*such evidence there b 
no lack. 

When, therefore, we cite the French pamphlet at the head of 
tliis article, it is not because we believe that everything it 

contains 
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contains may be taken for granted — although evident care has 
been used in the selection of the facts alleged, — but because it is 
but one link in a series of cumulative testimony. The Prussian 
attack on Denmark, in 1864, called forth similar publications 
and similar remonstrances— -one of which ^s given at the head 
of the present article — ^not only from the Danish press, but 
through the diplomatic agents of Denmark at foreign courts. 
The most prominent of the acts complained of in that country 
were lately discussed in a short r^mme by a leading journal of 
Copenhagen (the ‘Dagbladct’), and reproduced in the * Standard,’ 
ami in several continental newspapers. Among these, one of the 
principal journals of Vienna added the statement, that, short as 
the war had been l)ctwcrn Austria and Prussia, the Prussian 
armies had left the same reputation behind them in Austria as in 
Denmark; and it is the same that they have now earned on 
a larger scale in France. 

Nor has the French Government omitted to enter its official 
pmtest against the German mode of warfare. Our readers 
remember the circular of Count Chaudordy (29th Nov., 1870) ; 
and it will also be recollected that Prince Bismarck, in his very 
tardy reply, did not tattempt to dispute the allegations of the 
French minister, but met them by counter-charges, such as firing 
■on ambulances, jmrhmentaircs^ and the like, 'i’hese were occur- 
rences of quite a different nature fmin those cxposc'd by Count 
Chaudordy, bedng attributable rather to the misconduct of indi- 
viduals than to a system of warfare officially adopted. But even 
with reganl to this class of oflciices, the Fnmch minister sliowed 
that the (icrman soldiers had by no means behaved bettor than 
their opponents : while he dis])rovc*d some charges, he rendcrml 
■others very doubtful, leaving the Ijalance just as it was before the 
reply of Prince Bismarck, 'file main allegations of Count 
Chaudordy, referring to acts executed by the German soldiers in 
compliance with superior orders, must be taken as admitted. It 
is with these alone that our subject requires us to deal ; and tlic 
discussion is rather one of principle than of fact. 

Admitting that these acts, which our argument will requi' 
US to dcscrilie more fully presently, have 1)ecn done, the defenders 
of the German cause have attempted to justify them by various 
pleas, 'ITiey allege that the French would have; beliavcHl as 
badly or worse, had they entererl Germany ; or, that such things 
have been done before; or, lastly, that these" arc the usages of 
war. As for the first of these pleas, could anything l>e imagined 
more childishly absurd in the way of justification? Who can 
possibly know what the French would have done in Germany ? 
Or when was it ever a law, that a man might do to his neigh- 
bour 
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'bour the evil which he fancied his neighbour would do to him 
if he had a chance ? Suppose the case had been reversed, and that 
the French, having invaded Germany, and committed all manner 
of atrocities, liad pleaded that the Germans would have done the 
same if they had forced their way into France ! How would 
the Germans have denounced this wretched sophistry ! All the 
presses of the Fatherland would not have sufficed to print the 
denunciations with which the world would have been deluged. 
But the only difference to our argument would have been this ; 
we should then have liad to say of the French what we have now 
to say of die Germans. In cither case the question would remain 
one of principle, to be decided according to what is right and 
wrong. 

The pica, that outrages such as these have been perpetrated 
before, is no less insulting to our understanding than me first. 
If precedent is to justify bad deeds, there is no deed so bad as 
ever to lack a justifying precedent Nor is the plea improved 
if it be meant for an artjumeutiun ad hominetn (or ail itojtuliim ) — 
if it be urged that at somes distant time (say lialf-a-ccntury or 
more ago), the fathers of the recent sufferers committed similar 
outrages against the fathers of their present conquerors. Sup- 
pose the allegation true-— which it would not be in most of the 
specific points now before us — is such a plea to be urged by a 
nation which boasts itself the chief champion of the highest 
patriotic right, inspired by the profoundcst philosophy ? Savages, 
whose only intcirnational law is retaliation, might urge this plea, 
* for 'tis their nature to ;* but the same rule which admits the 
plea in dicir case brings do%n the civilized nation that claims its 
benefit to the levcd of the savage. Such a nation confesses that, 
for the time at least, it allows passion to get the better of prin- 
ciple and knowledge, of civilization and Christianity. There 
remains the appeal to the usages of war ; and this involves the 
whole discussion of the principles by which those usages should 
lx; governed. 

In attempting to define the principles on which war diould be 
conducted, so that an inhuman anti-social evil, confessed (under 
protest) to be at present unavoidable, may do the least possible 
mischief to society and humanity, and in ][K>intiiig out those 
features of the system in respect to which some intcmationsil 
agreement would be desirable, we abstain from quoting, authori- 
ties, because their dicta arc conflicting on many points, and there 
arc none which arc univcmlly accepted nor which are generally 
respected. We will confine ourselves to arguments derived from 
this fundamental truth — ^tliat«war is an evil of which the effects 
and operation should be limited to the utmost, consistent with 

its 
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its legritimatc objects. What those legitimate objects are, is- 
another great question, which it would only complicate our pre- 
sent argument to discuss. It is enough to describe the principle 
oi' war, in one won], as the use of physical force, by one nation 
towards another, involving ccx^rcion and the destruction of life,, 
property, and resources, in order to exact some right claimed, or 
the redress of some wrong done, or to rejKsl aggression. But what 
amount of destruction of life and pro])crty docs this sanction ? 
Clearly not more than is absolutely required in order so to 
weaken the armies and cripple the resources of the enemy as to 
bring him to confess his defeat and to yield the matter in dispute. 
Wca]7ons arc used, not to kill soldiers for the sake of killing, but 
to disable them for the time, and in no case to entail on tliera 
needless ])rosent or future suffering. Material resources arc to be 
diverted from the? enemy’s use, and applied to one’s own, but 
only for the time, — not to In; wantonly destroyed. We purposely 
avoid tlie (|uestion, whether any war, save one purely defensive, 
is justifiable ; not only iMfcause it involves a distinction almost 
impossible to draw, but chiefly because our present arguiiicmt 
deals with war in Itself, as an evil admitted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to be necessary. Having made this concession to thr.^ 
worser passions of humanity, we claim that its better feelings, 
and that sense of right and wrong which is above all inc^re 
feeling, should limit, restrain, and govern the exercise of violence, 
the infliction of death, and of sufferings often worse than death — 
whetlier upon tlie widoiv and orphan or on the soldier who has 
escaped with life which is often a living death, or on the civilian 
whom a cruel law adds to the hesatomb of vi(!tiins — and the 
destruction of property, the fruits of industry, and the means of 
production, not to speak of the wasted beauties of fields and 
gardens and desecrated objects of fond attachment amidst the 
ruined household gods : and the limitation that wc claim for all 
these evils is one far different from that confessed even by ‘ the 
tyrant’s plea, necessity.’ 

And first, as to tlie slaughter and sufferings of the field, whore 
‘every battle of the warrior is with confused noise*, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood.’ It is well tliat the first instincts of 
humanity — the love of life and the aversion to killing, the- 
shrinking both from suffc;ring in one’s own person, and fi'oiii 
witnessing or even hearing of its infliction on our fclloiv men — 
rise up in constant protest against this firLt necessity of war, 
and i^rpctually call aloud for the mitigation of its evils. U 
the higher strategic view of war, in likening a campaign to a 
game of chess, is apt to make us forget that men of flesh and 
blood are not mere pawns, tlie same view is a standing protest 

against 
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iigfainst the destraction of every life, the infliction of every 
wound, that does not bear upon the issue of the fight, and against 
all needless cruelty in the means of putting an enemy 1ms ds 
combat — a phrase, by the way, which expresses, with the felicity 
of the French tongue, the simple object to be attained. Killing 
for its own sake, under the impulse of cruelty or ])assion, 
fighting without giving quarter, and the wanton massacre of 
prisoners — these acts, and such as these, have been condemned 
by all nations beyond the saviqrc state ; and the fact tliat even 
these have still been peijKitratcd is the strongest proof of the 
essential lawlessness which war is ever betraying. The (|UCstion 
of the weapons and missiles which should be permitted or for- 
bidden has derived new interest, and has indeed been pressed 
upon the humane, by that rapid progress in death-dealing inven- 
tions, which has marked our boasted material civilization almost 
Irom that epoch of delusive hope when the first international 
exhibition was free from all such inventions. 

This is one of the jioints on which we have to record a hopeful 
beginning in tlie course for which we now contend — the more 
hopeful, as it had its origin not in the policy of statesmen, but in 
that spontaneous utterance of humanity which happily found a 
practi(;al expression in the Convention of Geneva, Thus much 
has been agn*ed by the nations of Funipe, that, while any inven- 
tion is allowable which weakens an enemy in battle by increasing 
the number of wounded in a given time, no weapons should be 
used which merely aggravate sufleriiig or make disabling wounds 
more surely mortal, sucrh ns explosive bullets and the like. In 
this respect the late war has furnished no cause for seeking 
any new international ngreeinent. Prince Bismarck did indeed 
attempt, at the very beginning of the war, to fasten on the French 
Government the odium of liaving violated the Convention of 
Geneva by the use of explosive bullets for the mitrailleuse; 
but this statement was (|uickly proved to lie as erroneous as 
the telegram about Snarbriick. At all events, as the French 
Government repudiated till n?s})onsibility for any such acts, 
which they ai:knowledged would have been a national dis- 
honour if done by them, no question of principle is involved 
in this case. ^ 

A sick or wounded soldier is no longer an agent of war, but 
simply a sufTcring man, with all the claims to forbearance and 
relief which his state makes upon the common humanity of 
enemies and friends and self-devoted helpers. Here again we- 
liave to thank the Geneva Convention for the formal recognition 
of the neutrality and immunity of ambulances and their ;iers(i/ineZ ; 
and to record, as a triumph of jmnciple at least, that this agree- 
ment 
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mcnt has not been expressly xepucliatecl by either party in die 
recent war. The mutual charges of firing upon ambulances may 
fairly bo explained by the mistakes which are unavoidable in 
action, or by that recklessness of individuals for which the whole 
body cannot be held responsible. Again, both French and 
Germans have been accused of removing sick and wounded pri- 
soners with but little regard for dieir comfort ; but in this respect 
also neither party has repudiated the claims of humanity, and 
any faulty arrangements may be excused by the unforeseen 
pressure arising from the fearful carnage of a rapid series of 
gigantic battles. But this excuse cannot be allowed for the 
heartrending reports of dinicaltics which wi^re encountered from 
the Germans in many cases by directoiu of the Internationa i am- 
buliinccs, and which no apjieals to su|)crior authority availed to 
remove. We need only refer, for an c^xample, to the uncoiitra- 
dicted report of what took place at Versailles itself, the licad- 

S rters of the King of Prussia. After the fight at Brie and 
mpigny, the Dutch ambulance under M. van der VVclde was 
taken possession of by the Prussians, the wounded French were 
thrown out on the floor, and the? medical attendants were obliged 
to return to Holinml with the loss of all their materials. 

One of the plainest consequences of the simple rule of humanity, 
which imposes every possible limit on tlu^ taking of human life, 
is the sparing of the lives of combatants who lay down their arms. 
But this privilege of * quarter’ belongs only to the constituted 
soldiers of a country ; and the mode of drawing the distinction 
between such and those who have no right to claim it, is a feature 
of the German proceedings whicli has attracted pcu’uliar notice. 
The principle itself is not free from difriculty, and it is liable to 
be confused by the difTercnt organisations of national armies. In 
the early stages of civilixation, the only distinction allowcti is 
between those capable of bearing arms and those incapable from 
age or sex or pliysiral infirinitv. Even-y man able to fight is 
cxj^cted to take a part in all the warlike expeditions of his 
nation, or at least in the defence of his city and his heartli. 
Every man is trained to ])1ay this part, on pain of forfeiting die 
esteem even of his ciiciiiies; and while ignominy brands the 
cowanl and the skulker, the defeated warrior jiays the foreseiui 
penalty of death or slavery. Sucdi is the alternative for I'Very 
membcfr of a savage or semi-barbarous state. But the gn>wth of 
organized commonweal tlis, with all their complicated relations 
of trailc and industry, led to the system of hiring voluntary 
soldiers, who formed a sort of separate society, standing fortli 
from the civilized population, both to inflict on an enemy and 
to sulTcr from him the direct sind personal injuries of war. 
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This system had at first an effect in tiro opposite directions in 
mediaeval Europe. When war ceased to be the obligation of 
feudal tenure, and prosperous communities hired soldiers to 
fight for them, the mercenary bands formed a sort of profession, 
with a freemasonry of its own. The victor had an interest in 
so treating the vanquished as to establish a law for his own pro- 
tesetion when fortune might be reversed ; but the helpless people 
were a common prey for both. From this state of things, espe- 
cially in the constant wars of the Italian Republics, we may 
trace much of that respect for the soldier, and tyranny over 
the civilian, which marks the modem usage of war. At the 
same time, one of the first effects of advancing civilization upon 
the mode of warfare has been a universal tendency to the 
lenient treatment of the vanquished and the exemption of the 
non-comlxitant from injury. This course is recommended alike 
by practical considerations and by personal motives. It is for 
the advantage of a conqueror that the now provinces he may 
acquire should neither be desolated liy warnor disaffected through 
a rankling memory of outrage. It is the cherished desire of 
princes hi be praiscnl, not only for military skill and prowess, 
but for justice and clemency. Alxive all, this spirit has been 
nourished and strengthened by the influence of Christioni^'. 

Until lately, therefore, it was thought to be an established 
usage of civilized war, as distinct from savage raids, that the non- 
combatant part of the ])opulati(m might count on security for life 
and property, so long as they abstained from acts of resistsince, 
and supplied, according to their sibility, such necessaries as the 
invading force might need. And this is in accordance with the 
general proposition, that the objects of war arc to be obtained, 
not by annihilating the forces and resources of the enemy, but 
only by disabling them for the time. This object is at once 
accomplished as far as an enemy’s country is invaded. ]*or the 
non-combatant population has of course been contributing its 
share to the defence of the country, in the shape of taxes and so 
forth ; but the invading force cuts off such contributions, and even 
diverts the resources of the occupied territory to its own use. 
All indirect participation of such a district in the war being 
thus paralyzed, there is no justification for any further measures 
which are only calculated to cause needless vexation. The rcsjiect 
■for private projierty and for the personal security of non-com- 
batants is, therefore, justly regarded as one of those restraints 
upon the use of superior force, which tend to diminish the ill 
effects of war both on the pursuits of peaceful life and on the 
morality of the combatants themselves. There is, in fact, a sort 
of compact between the two parlies, on terms which ought to 

be 
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be equally binding, but the means of enforcing which are un- 
happily most unequal. The infraction of this compact by the 
ronquering force is justly reprobated, as contrary to the principles 
which ought to guide a civilizeil people ; while its infraction by 
the inhabitants forfeits their claim to security. If the locar 
authorities refuse to supply the invading forces with real neces- 
saries which it is within their power to supply, then the military 
authorities are justified in taking what they want, wherever they 
find it ; nor can they Ik: expectetl to exercise the discrimination 
which might be desired. The rule, that civilians taken in actual 
armed resistance arc not entitled to quarter, is founded on the 
practical consideration, tliat the military cannot be on their guard 
against the attack of ])prsons who, not being in uni form, cannot 
be known beforehand as enemies, or afterwards recognized as 
combatants. 

Thus far there is no conflict of opinion. Ilut it is alleged that 
the Germans have gone far Ixsyond what is reasonable in their 
demands on the civil population, and further that they have had 
recourse to barbarous measures for extorting their demands. It' 
the alleged facts were disputed by the (jermans, or if they were 
excused on the plea that subordinates had exceeded their orders, 
there would be cause for regri;t that such tilings had occurred, 
but there would be no occasion for an international discussion of 
the subject. But the Germans do not deny the facts, ujion the 
whole, but fall back upon the ever-recurring plea, that such is 
their interpretation of the usages of war — a plea which ever brings 
us back to the alternative. Arc they so indeed, or ought they to 
continue so? Here is a most serious and lamentable (Ufierence 
of opinion, of which it Is absolutely necessary to obtain a 
settlement before another war br(*aks out. For our part, 
we believe that tlic German proceedings will prove, upon 
examination, to involve tin* most glaring self-contradiction, and 
to go far towanls obliterating altogc^ther that distinction between 
combatants and iion-coinliatants, which is essential to civilized 
warfare. 

What those proceedings have really Ixjen may be briefly told 
in the wonls, not of a resentful Dane or an agonized and humili- 
ated Frenchman, but of an impartial Fnglisli ofliccr, who is at 
the same time one of the highest military authorities of oui cl.iy. 
In tlic ‘Times* of January 24tli, 1871, Colonel Hamlcy thus 
sums up the (!ase, and exposes the inconsisteneg which makes us 
exclaim, with the Greek tragedian — 

AiruXenttq o^c y o roAc/iris airopti tto/ii/jios. 

‘ The “ laws of war” as promulgated by the Fnissiaiis may bo coii- 
dciisi:(l in the cose of invasion into the general axiom that the popnla- 

tion 
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tion of the invaded country lose their righiti of property and of 
personal security, while the persons and effects of tlio invadOTs become 
absulntoly sacred. In practice, tliis takes tlio two distinct fonns of 
the law of requisition and the law of j^nalty for resistance. Every 
species of moveable property which any district lield by tlio invader 
contains is subject to the demands of the commander of the troops 
that occupy it. lliis property is liable to bo tnuiiqioi'ted to particid^ 
points by the horses and vehicles of the inhabitwts, which always 
form on important item in the booty. The penalty for non-compliance, 
or tardy compliance, with a requisition is a jHiCuniory fine. For the 
|xiyment of this the chief inhabitants arc seized as hostages. The 
town or village, the inhabitants of which protect their property, is to 
lie burnt. The town or village, in which invading troops havo 
suffered themselves to bo surprised, is to be burnt. The district in 
which damage is done to bridges, roads, or roilways is to bo fined or 
devastated. The inliabitauts who do the damage ore to bo put to 
death. Everybody token ivith arms and nut wearing a recognized 
uniform is to bo put to death. All th(»c things are they not written 
in the orders issued by Prussian diicfs, and have nut those oiilers 
been punctually executed ? 

‘ In ordiimry ctuscs, to confiscate property by force, to bum buildings 
and stores, and to put jicoplo to death for such roasons as thriso quoted, 
are acts bearing names which need not be mcntioncMl. It is difiicult 
to say why these acts should lose their character if committed by 
inviulors. And it is to bo observed that the ciiforccnicnt of these 
“ laws of war ” is nut merely the annulling of ordinary law, but the 
inversion of it. For, wlicieiis a man in all insaceful countries is entitled 
and encouraged to defend his own property and jHirson, while bo who 
assails them dixis so at his own x)roper risk, in this case defence 
suddenly becomes a crime to l)0 visited by the extremest penalties, 
and it is tlio aggrossor wlio is to bo protected by laws of extraordinary 
severity. 

‘ If it were asserted that a victor might do exactly what he pleased, 
there would bo, in such a claim, nothing to cavil at, though much to 
object to. But this is not the cose. The Laws of war ” have so far 
a meaning, that the victor does not put tho vanquished who oixi clad 
in uniform to death ; and as to property, tlio cose of tho officer whom 
your Corrcsi>undoiit saw stealing a spoon is said to be the subject of 
indignant inquiry, tho investigators being, doubtless, those who havo 
themselves enforced enormous requisitions. Tho fact Uint conquerors 
acknowledge certain obligations rondel's the i^nisjicct of imposing on 
them further rcstrictiuns rather more hoiicfnl. 

‘ Tho operations of these ** laws of war ” are sufficiently manifest. 
A great part of tho most productivo territory of Fronco is a solitude 
and a wildomess, to cause which to re-blossom will bo a tads more 
arduous than to form a settlement in a suvago country.’ 

As to the German retpiUitions^ it cannot be denied that they 
have in many cases exceeded all reasonable limits. Eight 

millions 
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millions sterling extorted from Paris may have been within the 
means of so wealthy a city ; and perhaps Chalons could pay its 
64,000/., Reims its 120,000/., and Nancy its 200,000/. ; but 
requisitions of 25 francs (1/.^ a head in country villages, besides 
exhaustive demands of provisions of all kinds, cannot be called 
otherwise than exorbitant Indeed, the whole system of forced 
requisitions, except for absolutely necessary supplies where the 
inhabitants refuse to give them in return for a fair price, is 
wrong in principle and of very doubtful }X)licy. As a corre- 
spondent well argues : — 

< Wlicncvcr au army pays the fair nioikct price for the supplies 
fiiniislicd to it by the inhabitants, a 62 )oiitauoow action sots in for 
rcjdociug theso supplies. In exchange for the provisions they furnish, 
the inhabitants receive the means of replenishing their stores, and the 
certainty of a market and security from requisitions (uicouragc^s iiii- 
l)ortations from neighbouring districts and from foreign countries. 
The requisition system, on the other hand, puts a stop to all volmi- 
tory importations from neighbouring distriete ; and, thereforo, when the 
existing supplies are exliaustod, the inhabitants are in danger of 
starvation, and the armies must be supported by wliat their own com- 
missariat can bring them from home or from othca* disti'icts. Diit 
while it seems to me both practicable and liighly desirable to cstablisli 
a rule that all armies, both largo and small, should pay a fair price 
for supplies furnished to them, I regard it ns quite inquaeiimblo to 
extend this rule so as to proliibit the compulsory taking of provisions 
where the inhabitants mfiisc to supply them. The notion that nii 
invading army should bo bound to starve in the midst of plenty, 
merely because the inhabitants arc too 2 )atriotic to sell them anything, 
is manifestly Utopian.’ 

But when the requisitions become penal in principle and 
indefinite in amount, the excuse of netvssity cc?as(*s, and the 
successful invader is exacting from tin; jieaceful ]ieo])le, with- 
out check cjr measure, what ought to be claiini^d from' the 
Government as the price of peace after full ncgociatiiin. When, 
moreover, the gentlemen and clergymen of thi: neighboiir- 
liood have been carried off ns hostages for the payment of 
these iirbitrarily-iui posed contributions, it is hard to sec the 
difference between such proceedings and those of XoaiioUtan 
brigands, or of the modern heroes of the plain of Marathon. 
Yet this system is a regular feature in Prussian warfare. It was 
practised in Denmark as well as in France ; and the extreme 
want of considc^ration with which these hosUigcss, generally persons 
of the higher classes of society, have been treatcid, completes tlic 
parallel just indicated. 

Nor is this a new complaint. Lord Palmerston, whom none 
will suspect of prejudice or sentimental exaggeration, has 
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left cm record not only what he saw and heard in 1815, hut the 
decisive judgment of the Duke of Wellington : — 

‘ WlioroYor we passed [in Nannimdy] we hoard complaints of the 
Frussians, who Bcomdd to havo hohavod roughly. At Ihe same time, 
when one asked dctoilB, mth the exception of some particular cases of 
individual excess, they appeared to have chiefly confined themselves to 
heavy coHlributione, . . . Wo asked if they liod hod any EngUsh. The 
wcmiau replied, ** Non Monsieur, maUieureusement” They told us that 
it is an old saying in Normandy, of a man wlio is working against his 
will for the advantage of another — “ Qn'il iravaille pfmr le roi dc 
PnisseJ' They used to apply it to tho corvdes, but they now havo 
more appropriate occasions for using it.* — Journal of Tours in France, 

p. 10. 

He reports the following contrast as drawn by the Duke him- 
self : — 

‘ The Finissiau army started with double his force, but by the time 
they reached Paris lie was as strong os tlioy wore, thou^ ho had 
received no reinforcements, uiid they liod not lost any great number 
in battle. But their discipline was h(» relaxed tliat their numbers 
rapidly diininicdiod during tho march, lie had brought G0,000 to 
Paris, and tlioy not iiioi'o than tliat force. Tho system of individual 
plunder hod been the ruin of tho Ercncli army, aud would bo the 
dcstniction of the Prussian. When officers wero allowed to make 
requisitions for tlicir troops, tlioy soon began to make them for them- 
selves; and those who demanded provisions to-day would call for 
money to morrow'. War then assumed » new character, tho profession 
of arms became a inorccuary spceulatiou, and tho officer’s tlioughts 
grow to be diroctcxl to the acquisition of plunder instead of tho atfiiin- 
mont of glory. Tho Duke hod succeeded in kccjnng his aimy well in 
luuid. No ofiicer was permitted to mako any requisition himself, but 
was obliged to state his w'onts to tho commissai^'’, who applied to tho 
agents of tho Prcuch Govemmont for tho articles required ; and tho 
supply being made tlirougli cliaimds known to tho i>eoplo, and by 
autlioritics rccognixed by them, the burtlicn was not felt to be so 
oppi'OBsivo as if tho exaction had been modo by the immediato order 
of mi enemy, and at tho caxirico of individual officers. Tho con- 
sequcnco was, that, though both the Prussians ami ourselves lived 
equally at tluj oxiicnso of the country, tho first 01*0 detestfid and tho 
hitter liked. 

* Oil tho iiioicli to Paris Bluchcr’s onny crossed tho lino that 
Wellington meant to take, they having gut b^orc him whilo ho halted 
to toko Oambray. llo advanced through a tract of country which tho 
Prussians had actually been starved out of, and yet ho found no 
difficidty in obtoiniug supplies. Tho inhabitants, who hod deserted 
their viUagus at tho appro^ of tho Prussians, rotumed tho moment 
om* troops camo up, and, confidoncu being rostoi^, provisions followed 
of comwe.’ — Ibid. pp. 14, 15. 

The sagacity of the great captain's judgment, that 

* sitm 
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sition leads to spoliation^ has been too well proved in the recent 
war. 

As for the more irregular kinds of spoliation, it may per- 
haps be doubted whetlicr the Prussian soldiers have carried 
ofl' furniture, pianos, and such small articles, by wholesale; 
diougli, if we remember aright, the testimony of the German 
author and airrespondcnt, Hans Wachenhausen, might be 
cited for the fact. But it seems undeniable that a . system 
went on extensively, which may be variously described as 
Mooting,’ or, in gentler German phrase, ^saving’ or M'arrying 
away as a soavenir^ or, under the commercial disguise humoiir- 
<iusly affected by the Bavarians, ^ buying it for 5 so\is* Nor do 
the officers seem to have considcnxl a share in the business 
dishonourable, though sometimes they preferred to carry it on 
through the agency of their soldiers. 'J'hcrc was a grimly 
comic unconsciousness, or a cynical shamelessnc'ss, in a case 
which we rcmcmlx^r hearing frain a Danisli friend. A country- 
woman of his, visiting Germany after the Danish war of 1841), 
was introduced to a Prussian officer, who told licr without the 
least reserve that he remembered her father’s house, from which 
^ho had been able to carry away many souvenirs^ which had 
proved veiy acceptable presents to his sisters and c!onsins’ — as 
the lady could well believe, for her home had been stripped of 
every portable article of value. 

This sort of pillage has been excused, when practised upon 
savage or scini-barbarous enemies, who jnight perhaps scarcely 
know themselves to 1x5 vanquished if they were treated with the 
leniency of civilixed w’arfarc; but those who use it against 
civilized nations prove tlieinselvcs but half-civilized. It is a 
clear violation of the principle <if respect for private property : 
and it is as mean as it is unjust; for pillaging from the houses 
of unoffending inhabitants, who cannot defend their property save 
at the peril of their lives, is as bad as pillaging from the dead. 
To make an invsidcd country sustain the occupying forces is an 
established usage, and no more to be objifctcd to than making die 
vanquished pay the real costs of war. Jlut when the inhabitants 
arc subjected to extortion beyond their means ; w'hen the tro<ips 
not only take what they really want, but carry off objects for the 
sake of their commercial value, or for selfish pleasure and caprh:(^ ; 
when the vanquished arc forced to ])ay two or three times the 
cost of the campaign ; when, in a word, * glorious war ’ is made 
a profitable speculation ; — we seem to be thrown bacik a thousand 
years and more in the history of Europe, from the civilization of 
the nineteenth century to the days of the old Vikings, the »Saxon 
pirates, and the Gothic spoilers. Indeed, a German professor, 

of 
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of the first eminence as an historian, has cynically rlrawn (for 
another purpiisc) the parallel lictwccn the hordes of Alaric round 
Koine and the hosts of Kaiser Wilhelm about Paris.* 

Still more to be deprecated is the wanton destruction of pro- 
perty without any military or even personal advantage ; and of 
this but too many cases have occurred. We grant that necessi- 
ties often arise in war, which can only be understood by the 
])arties interested and by persons on the spot Woods and 
plantations, for example, have to be cut down, in order to 
liarricadc roads or to deprive the enemy of shelter : sheds, huts, 
fittings, and even furniture, have to be used for fuel. Kound 
Paris, in particular, this sort of destruction went on to a great 
extent ; but in many cases doubtless there was no choice. Sup- 
posing that a German officer might, for his own part, have had 
the self-denial rather to go without fire, during late severe 
winter, than coolly to destroy furniture, he would still have been 
responsible for the health and comfort of his men, who might 
have suffered more in their persons, than the householder in his 
purse*, by S]}ariiig the furniture if no other fuel was available. 
We use tint last word, not forgetting the delusive ri^sonrcc of the 
green w'0(xl, which convinced the famous * Besieged Resident’ 
that there could be smoke without a fire. Granting all this, 
there remain too many cases of wanton destruction, on the most 
frivolous ]>retexts ; and in these instances, again, the Germans 
repeated tlieir former conduct in Denmark. There, also, it 
w;is complained that they destroyed public! works and monuments, 
and propc!rty of all kinds, without tbc smallest military or ant' 
other advantage to themselves, and that not because of any lack 
of discipline, but in obcHlicncc to the sjx*cific orders of their 
highest officers. 


* At the cniicliision of a lecture* on tlio Koiiian Catacombs, on the l^lth of 
January last, Theodore Moiiinisfn thus described the siegu of Itonie by the Gothic 
invaders :->* 'I'lie Uoniaii knows nothing of what is outside his city walls, and 
despises it ; for strangers, under the disguise of a most ready courtesy, he has at 

bottom nothing bat a cemtempt The inroad of Alaric and his Goths hatl 

been wantonly brought upon themselves Despite the prodigious circum- 

ference of the walls, all the twelve gates were Iwset ; traffic was closed upon the 
Tiber, the pivsBiirc of famine commenced, they began to imriion out the bread per 
bead, then to distribute Imlf-rations, and at last onc-thinl rations only, as the 
uccenity gradually became more terrible. Pestilence and contagion began tlieir 
fcurfbl work in tlie invested space; it became impossible so much as to bury the 
dead, for the cemeteries were all in the occupation of the enemy. The besieged 
threatened a sortie m masMi ; the Goth laughi*d, and said, The thicker the grasa 
the better cuts the sickle." The Government resided fiir away in llavenna; it 
sent bodies of troops to raise the siege, but they never reached, and were destroyed 
«uie by one. The Goth trietl many ways of extorting a peace ; he demanded 
requisitions in money and groin, and the cession of Venctia, Noricum, and Dal- 
matia. They offered him gold and silver "as much as he would," but bevond 
that he could gain nothing. The Emperor Honurius and all his officials swore 
they would never make peace with Alaric, but wage eternal war against him.’ &c. 

Vol. 130. — No. 260. 2 1 As 
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As to France, we might give a chain of examples from the 
beginning of the war to this very day (April 5th), when we read 
in the ‘ Times,’ from an J^lnglish correspondent : — 

‘ This samo Mayor we fonnd with some difficulty, as his own honso 
was empty, the Prussians having made him a prisoner when they first 
arrived, and demolished the domestic possessions of tho fiimily bmuso 
ho could not produce within half on hour tho number of cows, oxen, 
riiccp, pigs, and other animals required for a day’s provision of a 
regiment of Uhlans. 

*««*«« 

‘ Tlie Mayoroi^ an active^ sprightly little woman, was inexhaustible 
in her iiifonnation about tho atrocities committed in tho village, 
wliich I am glad to say did not include any niurdors, although tlicy 
comprised tho complete pillage and clearing out of every inhabitant 
of tho commune.* 

Some exceptions arc very significant: — 

* I noticed csixicially the contrast one of these [villages] called La 
Ferriero presented to its neighbours. ('Irccn patches surrounded it in 
every direction, and it was not till tho Marquis told mo that the 
owner Avas a Princcsso do Pudonas that I iiiidei'stiKid tlio secret of its 
preservation. She h a JittHHMn hj hirtk^ and I hail had occasion more 
than once to notice the tielicacy and comhhraihn mth ithich eeeirifihinij 
Itussian was approached by the German army.’ 

This question of private property bi?comps still more important 
in reference to the attacks of artillery upon towns. One of the 
first necessities of war is the use of houses, villages, and towns 
for the defence of combatants and the hindrance of an enemy; 
and it is a correlative ncccssitv that, wlien so used, they are 
fired upon with cannon. All the damage that ensues to pro- 
perty under such circumstances must be set down among the 
unavoidable evils of war, for which the military are not respon- 
sible; but not so all the loss of life. In the cases of towns^ 

where houses anrl people are gathered in a space so narrow 

that every shell may have its victim, humanity requires notire 
to be given, if possible, to allow civilians to get out of the 
way. in attacks that only form episodes in a battle, which 

must be decided in the short space of a day, time i. too 

precious to give such notice, and the battle is itself a warning 
to the villagers. There is the more rcasrin for giving such notice 
to a large town, as its evacuation by the defenders, in older to 
avoid a amilic^ may often lie an aclvantagj to the assailants well 
worth a short delay. At Orleans, accordingly, the Germans 
gave notice of bomliardmcnt after the defeat of tho Army of the 
Loire, and the French withdrew. But when a town is shelled 
to dislodge an enemy, without giving the notice which time 
allows, or to gain possession of it when it is known not to be 

occupied 
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occupied by troops who mean to defend it^ this is clearly an act 
of unnecessary cruelty. Yet this is what was done to Tours. 

The case is di&ient in fordfied places, where the defenders 
do not use the houses of the inhabitants as their strongholds, but 
take their stand upon the ramparts ; and where the garrison and 
its stores are generally protected from the hostile fire by case- 
mates. This position is altogether unlike that of troops who 
liave barricaded themselves in the streets and houses of an open 
town or village, whence they arc compelled by artilleiy to retire, 
wholly or in part, tliat the attacking force may carry the position. 
But the ruin of the houses of the people in a foi-tificd town is in 
most cases useless in a military point of view ; nor, unless the 
governor postpones his military duty to the humane desire of 
ending the sufferings of the unoflending people, does even the 
entire destruction of a fortified town hasten its surrender. It is 
true that, even when the fire Is directed only against the ram- 
parts, some of the houses near them will inevitably be destroyed ; 
and for this reason notice of the attack ought to be given. But, 
with or without notice^ the destruction of the interior of a 
fortified town by incendiary shells, intendcnl for this purpose only, 
is an outrage on the first principle of civilized warfare, that of 
avoiding all ffselcss bloodshed and destruction. 

Yet of this the Germans have been often guilty during the 
recent war. The great city of Strassburg, their <!oveted prize, 
peopled b} those whom they claimed as Teutonic brethren, was 
to a great extent, and purposely, battered and burnt down before 
any damage whatever was done to the ramparts. As soon as a 
conflagration broke out near the Cathedral, destroying the ancient 
library with its inestimable treasures, a storm of projectiles was 
-concentrated on the spot to prevent die working of the fire-engines. 
We are not concerned to deny that all this has been done before : 
it is no new fact in military history. But it is none the less for 
that a barbarous proceeding ; and we are as earnest in denouncing 
barbarous precedents as in exposing barbarous innovations. The 
result proved how useless was the deed. The fortress capitulated 
only when a practicable breach had been made in the defences, 
and its fate, in a purely military point of view, was sealed. In 
other cases, indeed, fortresses Imvc yielded to the horrors of a 
bombardment, because the commandants have had the humanity 
which the assailant generals wanted. But what sort of a victory 
is this — to attain military objects by working upon those humane 
feelings in an enemy, against which one’s own heart is liardened ! 
■Could the most barfamrpus savage more cruelly outrage the better 
nature of his victim while giving full scope to the evil of his 
own? It is a * seething of the kid in ite motlicr’s milk.’ And 
yet ihe apologists for Germany in this country have attempted to 
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throw the blame of the misery thus caused upon the defenders,, 
who were slow to put aside their military duty for humane con- 
siderations, rather than upon the assailants, who have worked the 
engine of coercion with such inhuman callousness ! If such a 
plea is serious, we can only see in it that perverseness of judgment 
which is both engendered by, and bt'trays the consciousness of, 
having to defend a doubtful cause. Setting aside this barbarous 
method of c'ocrcion, the utter uselessness of the bombardments of 
Strassburg and Paris will make them an everlasting disgrace to 
the German name. And here again wo must go back to the 
Danish wars, in which acts, almost overlooked through tlie small- 
ness of the victimized towns, acquire a new significance by repe- 
tition on a larger scale. In 1864 the town of Sunderborg was 
bombarded and almost entirely destroyed, though it was situated 
on an island far behind the Danish positions, so that the Prussians 
could not obtain jiossession of it. The only result, besides the 
ruin of the inhabitants, was that the hospitals established there 
had to be removed, and that the Danish soldiers found their 
quarters less comfortable on their retum after the Ixun bard merit. 
To suppose that the Prussian stafT-oflicers expeerted the shelling 
of the tow'n to have any influence on the issue of the siege 
would be a bad compliment to their military judgment. 

VVe now approach the most }minful part of the whole contro- 
versy — the interpretation of that abstinence from armed hostility 
which is required from the civil ]X)pulation ns thidr part of the 
compact described above. We have ngrc'cil that civilians taken 
in armed resistance have no right to quarter ; and now the ques- 
tion arises, Where should the line Ire drawn lietween civilians 
and soldiers ? To this the J^russinn authorities gave a distinct 
answer. Their proclamations refused to rc(!ognisc ns soldiers 
any one not belonging to the army of the line or to the Garth 
Mobile. Vet it is difficult to see why defensive bodies, raised 
from the classes not embraced in these two categories, should 
not be considered as soldiers. One class of coiiilratants, in par- 
ticular, bniught this question to a crucial tost. It is, doubtiess, 
acconling to rule that an individual not belonging to ^ny 
organized body, not acting under an} bcxly’s onlcrs, not wea mg 
any other dress than that of a civilian, should not be recognised 
and treated as a soldier. But the Prussian authorities refus ‘d to 
recognise the France-tireura^ though they . did form organized 
troops undr.T regular officers, though they fought with the sanc- 
tion of die French Government, were placed under the command 
of the generals of the armies with which tlufy co-o]H;ratcd, and 
wore a dross, not, perhaps, in accordance with the very narrow 
Prussian ideas of a military uniform, yet peculiar to each corps, 
and quite os different from the ordinary civil costume as that of 

many 
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many of our Volunteers. The arbitrary manner in which the 
Prussians treated the case of the Francs4ireurs is the more 
shocking^ when viewed by tlic light of their own military law. 
That law enjoins upon the Landkurm the duty of local defence, 
of espionage, of every sort of hostile action against an invader, 
<evcii down to the disturbance of the enemy’s hospitals. And 
what is this Lauduturm^ to whom these actions arc not merely 
permitted, but enjoined upon them by the law ? It embraces 
every man up to sixty years of age, not belonging to the line or 
4(1 theZandiwAr; and hence it corresponds exactly to the French 
'Garde Natioml ISedentaire^ FrancBdirears^ or whatever the names 
.may be of any armed forces acting under the authority of 
Government, besides the line and the Mohilett, In one point, 
indeed, the parallel is incomplete : the Prussian law expressly 
states that a uniform is not necessary for the Landstarm ! 

Here, therefore, is the dilemma in which the Prussian Govern- 
ment is placed, not by their own example merely, but by its 
embodiment in their formal, solemn, authoritative law. They 
must either renounce the privilege of soldiers for the men of the 
Laiidsturm, and in case of an invasion — to which they may even 
yet be subjected again, for all their present triumph — they must 
submit, without rcinoiistrance, to such measures against that force 
and the p(»pulation at large as they have themselves dealt out in 
France ; or else, if they should again play the part of invaders — 
as so many expect they will — they must acknowledge as soldiers 
every man who fights for his country under the sanction of his 
Government. Nor docs the matter concern us less closely : for 
the Volunteers, who would form our Inst line of defence if the 
* silver streak’ were once crossed whether by Gaul or Teuton, 
the flower of our youth of every class, would be condemned by 
Prussian precedents to the treatment of Franc»4ireur»^ with all 
their aiders and abettors; for our Volunteers have no more 
authorization in England than the Francs~tireurs luid in France. 

The inconsistency on this point between the laws which 
Prussia enjoins at home and those she acts u^Kin abroad is 
so gross and glaring, tliat her defenders in England have tried 
•to keep the Landsturiu Oixlinaiice out of sight. But it is a far 
better course to expose the wrong, in onlcr to obtain some safer 
and juster international arrangement for the future. Either such 
troops as the Laiidsturm and the Francs-tircurs should be pro- 
hibited everywhere, or the privilege of quarter should be ex- 
tended to tliem all alike, and the vindictive measures taken 
■against the population at large on account of their operations 
should be declared as illegal as our common feeling of right 
and humanity pronounces them to be indefensible. Tliere is 
one mode by which the difficulty would be at once removed — a 

wholesale 
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ivholcsalc distribution of uniforms to the male population. But 
the very fact that so simple and merely formal a remedy would 
remove the pretext for what are called the ‘punishments of 
illegal warfai-e ’ is a sufficient prtiof that these punishments can- 
not justly be extended beyond the individuals actually offending. 
The extension of their scope has been aggravated by their 
excessive character. According to the Prussian views of the 
laws of war, both formally expressed by official proclamations 
and rigorously carried out in practice, every house or village, in 
which Francs-tireurs were foupd, was to be burned clown, and 
every commune was made collectively responsible for any loss 
the German troops might sustain on its territory, except in a 
pitched battle ! This order has caused wide devastation ; but 
to what purpose ? Even the tyrant plea of necessity has failed, 
and the argument from results is against these reckless severities. 
The despairing or exasperated sufferers were driven to swell the 
ranks of the Francs-tirenrs ; and the; losses infficted by tliese 
forces, in spite of the vain attempt to suppress them by such 
means, ought to convince the Germans, as well as all who seek 
to learn fn)m their ex}n;ricnc:e, that useless violence should be 
excluded fnnn civilized warfare. The sounder and simpler rule, 
to punish those*, and those only, who may be found carrying on 
warfare ^on their own responsibility, but to treat the civil popu- 
lation with humanity, would soon have brought this sort of 
resistance to an end. 

But the Prussian mode of prcYceeding is more than useless — it is 
absurd. If a body of I'rancs-tireurs or Landsturm men lie in wait 
Ixihind a fenc^e or in a wocnI, and fire thence on the ad vancring enemy, 
is that fence to be destroyed or that wood cut down or burned ? 
Why, then, dc?stroy a house wherein they may have posted them- 
selves exactly as any regular soldiers would do, the proprietor bedng 
perhaps absent, and at any nitc; utterly unable to preu’ent them from 
using his house ? Why should sucdi a man, his neighbours, and 
all their families, be made liomeless and destitute, because .7ther 
persons arc supposed to have offended against the usages of war ? 
Again, the Prussian proclamations call upon the Maires -i 
inform the German commanders of the presence of Erancs-tireuis. 
But how can the Maires be supposed to know the movements of 
these ubiquitous bands ? But something worse remains than i.hc 
absurdity of making the Moires and the whole population respon- 
sible for operations whirli they can neith(*r know of nor prevent 
It has been most formally and solemnly demanded of the civil 
population, as the condition of the poor security offered for their 
lives and projjerty under IVussian occupation, that they should 
turn traitors to their own country ! And lest, while performing 
the services claimed of them by this last act of cruel oppression, 
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an impulse of patriotism should tempt them to use the oppor- 
tunities of this forced service against their oppressors, or even if 
they use opportunities which offer of themselves to hamper the 
proceedings of the enemy, a Draconic code is ready to inflict the 
catreme penalty. Our readers will have seen throughout that \re 
have a far higher purpose than to frame an indictment against the 
Germans in general or the Prussians in particular ; but if this 
were our object, we should scarcely seek, as to this branch of the 
subject, any other form of words than those oflicially proclaimed 
by General von Qoeben on taking jg^scssion of the city of Uouen. 
Here is the edict, as issued to the vanquished and wretched 
people in their own language : — 

‘ Pivclantatiuu affielu'e dans la ville dc StMun a Veatrw des troiijpea 
jjtrwmiennes. 

* En vcrtii do I’articlo 10, portio II., dii Code penal militaire 
l)nissic]i, il Hora etahli pour lo districl dii 8* corps d*armeo dcs couscils 
do gnorro qui jugoront tous ceux qui aurout sdeiunieut portc prejudice 
nux troupes do la Confoderatiou do rAllcuiagno dii Nonl ct des Etats 
allies on qui aiiront sccondo avco premeditation Tarmeo fron^aiso. 

‘ Do pins, nous ordonnons cc qni suit : 

‘ (1) 8*ra puni de mort tout particulicr qui aura servi d’ospion aux 
tvoujics frau^uiscs on qui aura logo, cache ou sccondo uu espion 
franynis. 

' (2) Sera punt de mort quiconque aura volontairemcnt Borvi de 
giiido aux trouiics fran^aiscs. 

* (8) La meme peine sera appliqu^o » cclni qui, servant do guide aux 
troa |)08 do S. M. lo roi do Prusso ct do scs angustes allies, aiua (^te 
convaincii do inaiivaiso foi. 

* ^4) Sera pttni de mort cclui qni, par esprit do vengeance^ on par 
aviditd, aiun i)ill6, blcssc on tue nn individu qnolconquo appai'tenaut 
aux orm/ksB aUices contro la Franco. 

‘ (5) Sera puni do mort. quiconque aura detmit des routes, pouts, 
conanx, tel^graphos ou clicmins de for. La memo poino sera appliquec 
k conx qni aurout incoudie dcs edifices, arsonunx, ou magosius mili- 
taires. 

‘ (6) Sera puni de mort tout jmrticulicr qni aura portd les ormes 
coutro IcB troupes do S. M. lo roi do Prusso ct scs angustos allies, 

* (7) La piesouto prodnmation ontrora on vigucur dans toutc 
r^timduo du district oociipc par lo 8* corps d'armco dcs qu’ollo aura 
cte offichdo dons imo localitu quolconquo do co district. 

‘ Von Goebjen. 

‘ Lo gcu^nd commaudaut lo 8* corps d’armco. 
‘ Baueu, h 5 decembre 1870.’ 

We nced^ not ask what feelings this ordinance would excite, 
especially in such a people as the French: but what purpose 
could it be designed to serve? To make demands which no one 
could be expect^ to comply with, and to enforce them with such 
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thTcatSy looks like seeking; pretexts for pillage, devastation, and a 
general reign of terror, j^t the truth is that these proclamations, 
and the proceedings founded upon them, are a relic of an age of 
warfare which is now outgrown, and the usages of which ought 
to ^s away with the system that created them. In barbarous 
nations and ages, as we have said, all men are fighting animals, 
neither giving nor expecting quarter except with the alternative of 
slavery. This is the first and savage state of war. In the second, 
the hired combatants are so clearly separated from the civil popu- 
lation, that the latter can be distinctly marked out to receive the 
privileges of non-combatants or tf> forfeit them by interference 
in the struggle. But the mighty movement begun by the French 
Revolution has made war a great national conflict rather than 
a struggle for political objects by means of regular armies ; and 
throughout the Continent of Euni|x; the citizens themselves are 
called upon, though in various degrees, to learn the business, and, 
when the need arises, to act the part of soldiers. Our insular 
position has thus far exempted us firom the practical application 
of this great change; but threats sent across our Clianncl, re- 
awakening the martial spirit of our race, have caused us to 
prepare for it by our Volunteer force. For the sake of those 
children and brethren of our families of every class — for the sake 
of the hearths and homes on which the performance of their duty 
would bring ruin, should our island b^mc the theatre of war 
according to the Prussian system — we have the deepest interest 
in demanding that laws of war, if such they be, that might be fit 
for hired armies, shall no longer be applied to the changed con- 
ditions of the conflicts of nation against nation. 

We have heard much about the ‘ citizen army ’ of Prussia, as 
if it were an institution which had peculiar claims on the sym- 
pathies of the world, whereas, in fact, the contrary is the case. 
The French army also consists of citizens^ serving in obedience to 
the law of conscription, and returning after a time to private life. 
The only diflerence is, ‘that the monster organization of Prussia 
embraces all dtizetut; and, whilst the French system embodies a 
part of the citizens into a kind of standing army', renewe.' by 
rotation, the Prussian system converts the whole naiim into a 
standing army. The Francs4iretirs are as much ^ citizcn-soldicn’ 
as any in the Prussian service, and each onv f>f them acta with 
the sanction of his Government as much as any German soldier 
of the Line, or Landwelir^ or Landtttunn, But tlie truth is, that the 
Draconic mcasunjs adojitcd by the Prussians, in order to coerce 
the French nation by a reign of terror, did not arise out of the 
distinction, or want of distinction, between regular and irregular 
troops. The proof of this is tlic fact, that their inhuman code of 
reprisals was put into execution wherever Prussian detachments 
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liacl been surprised and made prisoners, without inquiring: whether 
this had been done b^r Franco-tireure or Molnleij or any odicr 
class of troops. 

Take, for example, what was done at Nemours. A patrol of 
47 Uhlans hail quartered themselves in an inn, without sufficient 
precautions for tueir own safety. In the night 300 Mobilu — not, 
observe, France-tireurs — arrived and made them prisoners after a 
short resistance. A day or two after, QOOO Prussians surrounded 
the town, ])ointcd artillery against it, and a force of 1200 cavalry 
and infantry marched in, commanding all persons to retire within 
their houses. The authorities were summoned to hear the sentence 
— tujo houre pilloffe and tine burning of t/us quarter where tite affair 
had taken place^ as mil as the houses of all the members of the com- 
miUee of defence. By uigent entreaties, the Prussians consented 
to burn only the cpiarter in which the inn stood : the fl(X)rs were 
saturated with petroleum, and the houses fired with shells. The 
two railway stations and fifteen houses were burnt in presence of 
the authorities, who were forced to witness the execution, and 
under the jiersonal superintendence of the officers, whose answer 
to all appeals for pity and mercy was, that they had special orders. 
After thoroughly pillaging the house of the Commandant of the 
National Guard, and another fine mansion, they left the town, 
carrying off the Maire and three of the chief citizens, whom they 
only sent back on payment of a ransom of 100,000 francs (4000/.). 
All this was done without any investigation, nor was it even 
alleged that the inhabitants hod had any part in the surprise. 

Such a case might seem inrn^dible, however well attested, 
were it not tlie very repetition of similar ^ military executions ’ in 
Denmark. The * Dagbladct ’ mentions a case which caused a 
great sensation at the time, though it was by no means an 
isolated one. It occurred in 1864, at a village calleil As- 
sendrup, near Horsens. A squadron of Uhlans were sur- 
prised at night by a division of Danish hussars: Denmark 
had no volunteers, francs-tircurs, or forces of the kind. In 
revenge for this purely military success, a considerable Prus- 
sian force speedily came and burnt down the farm-houses 
Avhere the Uhlans had been quartered and surprised. The 
plea put forward by the Prussians in all such cases is that the 
inhabitants had given information to their own forces where to 
find the enemy’s detachments ; but in no case have they taken 
the trouble to establish this allegation. And, even were it 
proved, how is such conduct criminal according to tlieir own 
law ? If it be the duty of every Prussian, in case of an invasion, 
to give all the information he can to the defenders of his country, 
how should it not be the duty of the citizens of every other 
country to do the same ? Or docs this constant plea of laws 
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of war mean that, if there are such laws, the soldiers of the 
Fatherland are alwve, or the people of France beneath them? 
Is it, after all, a mere question of national arrogance and ani- 
mosity, which success has converted into reckless contempt ? 

At all events, the whole principle of such military executions 
is unsound, even were there any right to indict them. It is by 
the use of proper watchfulness, by sentinels, and so forth, that 
detachments are bound to secure themselves in an enemy’s 
countiy ; not by scorning these precautions, and then wreaking 
vengeance for the consequences up<m the unfortunate |M:ople on 
whom they have chosen to quarter themselves. Tliat the fdea of 
* treachery ’ is nothing but a mere phrase, convenient as affording 
a pretext for that exercise of brutal force which delights the 
whole race of Bliichers, may be inferred from such a case as the 
destruction of Fontenoi. Shortly before the cressation of hos- 
tilities, the railway-bridge over tlic Meuse was blown up by 
a large detachment of French cavalry which arrived from a dis- 
tance, and the German guard w*erc carried off as prisoners. Such 
a brilliant f?at called for vengeance ; but on whom ? I'iie French 
cavalry were gone far out of reach, but Fontenoi was close by the 
broken bridge ; and,’ for no reason but this, a dcttachment of 
tr4X)ps was immediately sent from Nancy to destroy the village. 
Not the slightest evidence was obtained, or even sought for, that 
the inhabitants had taken any part in wliat was itself a fair act 
of war. 

There are cases in which the so-called ‘ military executions * 
seem to have been dictated by sheer vindictiveness on account of 
unexpected resistance. For the fate of Nogcmt-lc-Uoi we arc 
able to cite both the Prussian and the French accounts ; and we 
leave our n;aders to form a judgment fn>m comparing them. In 
the ^Cologne Gazette’ of December 21st, 1870, we rc*ad : — 

‘ The war is assumiug a character more and more cmcl and bar- 
barous. The day Ixsfore yesterday (the 19th), for example, wo burnt 
Nogent, on the iWl from Chamnoiit to Langros. It is to bo said that 
at Nogout oiir troops were fired upon from several privalo houses, ami 
that a company, sent to chastise these acts hy iiiq)osiug u proportio'. d 
contribution, was likewise iired U 2 K>u, nntf irns crcn driven from the 
ioisn. A fi'Jghtfal vengeance followed iiiimcdiatcly.’ 

The words wdiich we have marked in italics Imply clearly 
that a 2’art of the story remains untold ; for a few treacherous 
shots froin windows would not drive out a German detachment, 
especially when already warned by similar proceedings. The 
French account denies the shots from the windows altogether, 
and lolls the stoiy as follows ; — 

* On Tuesday, the fith of Dcccmhor, a Prussian detachment from 
iho hcad-( 2 uurtcrs at Cliaumoiit (llaut-Moi'ue) paid a visit to the little 
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town of JVbffent le Itoi (3800 souIb) to givo effect to large icquisitions. 
Some MohneSf who happened to be in the iid^boarhood, came np at 
once to drive tibem out, and killed two of the Prussians. Next daj 
(the 7tM, ihojr come l^k in furco with ortillciy ; but 400 Mobiles, 
who hod come from Langres, barricaded themi^ves in the town* 
replied to the fire, and kified thirty men. The enemy then retired 
tlio second time to Ghaumont ; but on Monday moining (the 
having learnt that the Mobiles had evacuated Nogonl^ which was now 
left dofcncelcsB, they returned with artillery, to the number of from 
7000 to 8000 men, and bombarded the town, — reprisals the more 
odious os tho place was not I'csponsible for tlio legitimate defence 
maintained by regular troops. Presently tho Pnission commander, 
finding jwtrolcnm more expeditious than bombs, which however had 
done not a little harm, ordered his soldiers to enter the dwellings, and 
to saturate ^vith this liquid tho houses and furniture, even to the 
mattresses. This unheard of older was executed at once, in spite of 
the protostationB of the iiihabitniits, women aud children, who affirmed 
with 2 >crfcct truth that they litul token no part in tho contest and had 
oitored no resistance. Eighty-eight liouses wci'O reduced to ashes, as 
well us the loi'go and fine cutlery-works of M. Yitry. All this time, 
shots were fired in tho streets at the wretched inhaliitants as they fled, 
aud six of them wfire killed. Tho principal citizens were arrested, iqmn 
no chaigo, and carried off to Chanmont. Tho AtIJoint, M. Combes, 
was dragged thither through tho snow uu his naked feet, his arms 
bound and his head bare, without being allowed to 2 >ut on his clothes. 
The Prussians offered to exchange him against a 8iq)cri(ar officer. On 
tho ix;fu6nl of tho commandant of Langres, they at last sot him at 
liberty after ton days of the most rigorous confiiujmcnt .' — Heciieilt d'L*., 
pp. 13-14. 

At Chritcaudun, in like manner, where the Prussians on their 
first approach were repulsed by the National Guards and the 
jFraucS’^ireursj 130 houses out of 1000 were burnt to the 
ground, and 96 inhabitants were carried off as prisoners of war. 
Let our readers particularly observe that the defence of these 
towns was precisely the kind of service which would be expected 
from our Volunteers, in case of an invasion ; and their fate would 
be that of Dartford or Flounslow under like circumstances with 
like enemies. If any 2 >rinciplo is to be discovered in these novel 
l^rocecdings, it can be no other than this all-comprehensive 
extension of the law of vengeance, that every member of a 
nation is responsible for every act done by every other member 
of the same nation against an invader; and that, as the one 
great object is to inflict as much damage as ]M>s8iblc upon 
the hostile people, there is no need to be particular in choosing 
the individual sufferer. That this is really the German view 
seems strongly confirmed by two practices as to the law of 
liosfagesj which they certainly have the merit, or odium, of 
originating. We refer to their stsizurc of some chief inhabitants 
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of various places, at random, to serve as hostages for the captains 
of merchantmen taken by French cruisers ; and to the remark- 
able invention of compelling municipal authorities, professional 
men, and aged fathers of families, to ride on railway engines, as 
sureties against the cutting of the lines used by the Germans. If 
we have been tempted to see a sort of grim humour in a proceeding 
which some have thought might be applied to railway directors 
nearer home (who, however, art responsible for tliieir lines), let 
us first see the results which have actually followed : — 

‘ A lueinbcr of the munieijial council of Roiins, being comxxillcd, as 
a mtahlCf to ride on the locuiiiotivo of a train going to K]XTiiny, woh 
killed ill a collision butweoii tliis train and another ci lining from 
Reims. The collision arose from the miemaiiagcment of the engineer.* 
— Becttcilt (Ce., p. 10. 

The all-enveloping Prussian net has swept in civilians who 
were neither offenders (or the vicarious substitutes for such) nor 
hostages. The ‘ law of suspected persons,' so hateful a feature 
of the French revolution, has found its place among their 
* usages of war.’ Witness the following case : — 

‘ At Vitry-lc-Fmn^ais, a rich iiroprietur of Paris, for tlio time nt 
Rnisscls, hod loft in Franco two nephews. One of thoiii, the fmtenrenr 
at Yitry-lo-Fian^oiB, wnis grifutly astoniKliiHl to see n PniKsiaii officer 
come into his room, fullowotl by four soldiors. It was uioriiing : tho 
officer onlcrcd him to get up. ** Wlint do you want with mo? ” uskeil 
tbo niagistiato. ** T<i send yon off to (iernmny, whci’c you will bo 
detained in tlio forti'oss of Mainz.” — On wliat ground ? ” 'fluit s 
no jiart of my duty to tell you.*’ — “ I demand then to six^ak to tlio 
commandant of tho town.”— Oh ! us to that, dress yourself, and let 
us bo moving.”— The Prociircnr, bnuight before the suiierior officer, 
lunewcd his question, “ You do not like the PrnsMians enough," saiil 
tho man of war, “ and, ns your influence might bo injurious to us eu 
account of your social standing, we arc going to send yon mit of tlie 
country.” Tlic magistrate was sent off by the tmiii, without being 
allowed time to arrange his uflairs or to take niiy money. Me is, in 
fact, in the fortress of hlayeiiee, wlirnre liis uuele has been .obliged to 
send him a Biuii uf 2000 francs. The ether nqihew, a ceiiucillor of 
the couii of appeal at Nuiicy, lias luul tbo same fate, and is ''OW a 
prisoner of war in the fuilress of Hostudt. Thus the Prussians arrest 
as prisoners of war men who bavo never borne nriiis. This is nothing 
less thou tho jirocedure of the Inquisition appHcd by militoi'; iiowcr 
on account of patriotic opinions .* — liccucUj d;c., pp. 11, 12. 

Tliere is, finally, anotlicr point in which the usage of war, as 
practised by the Germans, seems to require a reform in tlio 
interest of humanity. We refer to the treatment of individuals 
who become involved in c|uarrcls with the foreign soldiery, and 
by rcsistanc.'c or intf^rfercncc? with tlicuii, rcndc;r tlicinsclvcs liable 
to martial law. Numerous instances have o<«urrc<l of such 
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porsons bcin^ shot on the instant without any enquiry at all. 
VV«! refrain from c|Uoting^ several examples from the works 
before us, in order not to embitter the calm discussion of prin- 
ci]>les. None will surely deny that to leave the execution of 
martial law in the hands of individual soldiers, and those the very 
ones whose conduct is at least allc*ged to have given rise to 
the quaiTcI, is a proceeding unworthy of civilized warfare. No 
loss could possibly be sufiered by enacting that no civilian should 
be shot under martial law except by a court-martial ; and that 
in no case should he lose his life if the* soldiers should be proved 
to have given provocation of such a kind that a complaint pre- 
ferred after the deed would be useless. In by far the greater 
number of cases where a civilian is troublesome, it is enough 
for all practical purposes to shut him up, or to carry him off to 
a distance, and let him find his own way home. In fine, any 
damage that civilians can do, where proper precaution is used 
by oilicers, is so insignificantly small, that it is at least not worth 
while to incur, by extreme severity, the odium and indignation 
with which hhirope has resounded. 

I'hc true law both of justice and policy is stated with 
admimblc force and clearness by Colonel Hainlcy ; — 

* Let the invader treat the population of the hostile State, and use 
its resources, as ho would an ally’s or his own. Superior efficiency 
and superior skill woidd still retain their advantages; and let him not 
supplement deiicicncies in force or vigilance by a system of terrorism, 
hut I'cstrict his enterprises to the space which ho can protect, or 
oxtciid tliem at his own jicril, not at that of tho poi)ulation. Com- 
miindci'8 liavo alrcofly ahtmdoneil some of their lYrivilcgcs in defcronco 
to tlio lYPOgress of civilization— 'they no longer moko slaves of tlicir 
captives, nor encourogu indiscriminate plunder, nor massacre tho 
inhabitants of cities t&on by storm ; let still further concessions bo 
required of them. To say this is to arguo in the interests of all tho 
world against the victorious invader— nay, 1 will not even except tho 
victorious invader himself. It is better that now rostrictioiis should 
ho placed on conquerors than that laws shouLI ho pervorted, humanity 
outraged, and prosperous provinces converted into frightful desorts. 
To tlio plea tluit the custom of war authorises theso acts, tho reply is 
that tho custom is not of our time ; it is derived from periods which 
arc tlio stigma of nations and tho blots of history ; from times of 
general rapino and violence ; from the French Itcvolutiou, the Middle 
Ages, and epochs yet noorcr to barboi'isra. That wo should rcimdiato 
and dcnonuco it is the more necessary liecausc tliis method of making 
war can never bo of oven temporary adviuitago to ourselves. It is 
impossible to suppose that England, engaged in a foreign war, would 
tolerate tho infliction by her troops of tho rigours which Fronoo 
undergoes. Still more impossible would it bo to admit tiiiat wo should 
ho suiforing no moi'o thim the just ponaltics for ojiposiug invasion, in 
tlio slaughter of our citizens goaded into resistanco by iutolorable 
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injuries, and in tlio oonversion of wbolo conntios into wastes, of ospoct 
far more horrible tiban they boro in times when thoir inhabitants 
painted fhemselves blue and worohipped tho songuinoiy gods of (what 
we fancied to be) an extinct theology.’ 

We cite one last authority, to which some readers will attach 
peculiar weight, drawing the like conclusion from the highest 
principles ; — 

‘ Ilerc, then, is tho prohibition to all mortal fcmls ; mercy to a 
snbmissivo foo is to be no longer on cxooptional and admirable roach 
of human goodness, but a plain duty. Ilunian beings have hence- 
forth, in all cases, a right to terms, a right to quarter.’ 

Our case is stated, unless readers conversant witli the facts 
should complain tliat it is understated. But we repeat, for the 
last time, that we arc discussing principles, with a view to 
a remedy, not framing an indictment against Germany. We 
al)sbiin, therefore, from dwelling upon nets of more indi- 
vidual disorder, however harrowing many of the details, or 
upon acts which have been jicrpctrnted by the German armies, 
hut which their superior authorities do not ch.»fend in priiici|)lc. 
Not even catastrophes like the conflagration of Bsixeilles, horrible 
though they be, arc the theme of our remonstrance, because* the 
German authorities seem to have given up the plea of military 
execution. The fate of that unhappy village is now set down to 
the same cause which lias produced similar though less terrible 
events at other places ancl in other wars, namely, the lawless cxc;esscs 
of the soldiers, who had become intoxicated. But the ([uesticui of 
principle only arises when such things arc done, not from laxity of 
discipline, the cases of which we gladly acknowledge ti> have hccti 
rare, but also under the superintendence of oiTiccrs, in obedience 
to specific orders. And it is the latter class of riutrages that con- 
stitute the most peculiar feature of the late war. We do not 
envy the Germans the spoils, nor is ours the voice tliat blialL 
swell the chorus of the curses, under the weight of which they 
arc taking their way homeward out of France. Our sole object 
has been to bring out the points in which their inrale of warfare 
seems to differ from that dictated by tlic first jirinciples of 
humanity and civilization, not for exposure on die pillory 
of international opinion, but for discussion in the clear light of 
reason upon what is right and wnmg in men towards their 
fellow men, and in the serene but all pervading atmosphere of 
Christian charity and brotherhood. 

Happily, this spirit has shone forth, even in the late terrible 
war, and Imiiic fruit never before scM>n in tlie blood-stained annals 
of the world. The belligerents themselves have not only been 
faithful to the restraints imposed by the Geneva Convention on 

slaughter 
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slaughter and mutilation, and on interference with the succour 
of the wounded ; but they have employed all the resources of 
science to keep pace, as far as such gigantic operations rendered 
possible, with all the exigencies of suffering, with the decencies 
due to the dead, and even with the sanitary measures needful to 
prevent the fields of battle becoming hotbeds of pestilence. If the 
political impartiality of neutrals has been resented as apathy, 
their humane sympathy and unstinted help to the wound^ and 
famishing has been freely acknowledged, and has doubtless sown 
the seeds of a future g(M>dwill which will help to cement the 
brotherhood of nations. The white cross of charity has shed 
over the bloodiest fields a far purer light than ever shone from 
the red cross of misguided zeal. Such are the blessings which 
we owe partly to the Geneva Convention, partly to the free 
iincovenantcd spirit of human kindness. Why, then, should not 
a similar and more comprehensive agreement, guided by the 
same spirit, be established by all civilized nations, to clear up 
all that is doubtful, to humanize all that is cruel, to restrain all 
that is rapacious, in the usages of war ; and, instead of throwing 
into tlic seething caldron of ini([uity every safeguard for life and 
property, for capitil and industry, for domestic peace, and even 
for the good conseieni^e and character of the combatants them- 
selves, to c:aat the npgis of public law over the innocent and 
helpless, and purify the appeal to the God of battles as far as 
possible from human passion ? 

The immediate and practical objects most needful and desir- 
able to be settled by a new convention seem t<» be the following ; — 

1st. To decide whether forces like the Prussian Landstiirm^ 
the Francs-timirSj the Ganle Nationals Sideutaire^ and our 
Volunteers, arc to be recognized or not ; and to enact uniformity 
in this respect; so that a State may not lay down one law at 
home and practise another abroad. 

2nd. To decide whether volunteers, not being natives of the 
country in whose armies they fight, arc to be treated on the same 
footing as natives, when made prisoners of war. This question 
was raised in the Danish war, when the Germans refused to treat 
Norwegian and Swedish volunteers in the same manner as 
Danes. 

3nl. To regulate the principles on which an invading army 
may obtain supplies from the inhabitants, and to abolish ail 
needless and arbitrary requisitions. 

4th. To determine whether the civil population may be made 
to perform military work, such as digging trenches, and so forth, 
for the invading force, as tlie Prussians liave compelled them to 
work, both in Denmark and in France. 

5th. 
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5th. To abolish, totally and unconditionally, the system of 
hostages, as useless and barliarous. 

()th. To forbid the system of vicarious retaliation, as exercised 
by the Prussians, and |iartumlarly die pi'actice of olKcial incendi- 
arism. 

7th. To put an end to the system of executing prisoners or 
civilians, otWvrise than for armed resistance, and after investi- 
gation by court-iiiartial. 

8th. To exempt towns from bombardment where they arc not 
used as part of a defensive position, and where the bombardment 
does not serve to give the attacking party iminediatc possession 
by dislodging the defenders. 

\Vc arc convinced that none of these proposals, if adopted, 
would render war less efTec^tivc for its legitimate purposes ; and 
that their ailoption, besides the iminediatc diminution of sulTcring 
and loss and deinorali»ition, would temd to c.dierish that better 
spirit which, wc have the highest authority for believing, will 
one day make an end of war. 

It has, indeed, been objected, that the effort required to obtain 
such an international agreement would suffice to olitain the consent 
of nations to substitute arbitration for war ; and that, as the* latter 
is at present hopeless, the former is impracticable*. But it is 
only by the process of partial amelioration that a deojily rooted evil 
can be eradicated, and a complete and lasting rcdiirm c(lt?ctcd. 
In this, as in so many otlicr things, w'e an; misied by truisms too 
plausible to be sound, liy words too simply expressive to c;oiivey 
a full truth. It is easy to say tliat none but a radical n;incily 
will avail against a radical evil ; that, while civilized nations 
continue to make their lost appeal to brute violence, which is 
lawless and inhuman in itself, to imjiose upon it huniaiiiziiig 
laws is only breaking off a branch here and there from the 
upas-tree of w'ar, which throws its deadly shade over all the 
w'orld. Nay, it is even ndtciatcd, with that afRrcted philosophy 
and real love of startling paradox which marks an age; of re-action 
against received doctrines, that the surest remedy for the love of 
fighting will be found in the very extremity of suffering, horror, 
and disgust, inspircrl by evil usages, just as the course of war 
is shortened by more deadly weapons and lavish cxpeiiditurc; 
and we are expected to learn from recent experience that 

‘ llvfr is a liioiiKtor of such liidooiiT' luioo. 

As, tfi 1 mi liutcd, ikxkIh but to ho scou.’ 

But even things hateful and horrible have a fascination, which 
seems only to be stimulated by the magnitude and intensity oi 
its cause. For six months, from the first ‘ baptism of fiic ’ to 
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the cessation of the iron rain that fell in answer upon die 
famishing city of Paris, eveiy sympathetic fibre of our hearts 
has 'fenp kept upon the rack ; but must we not also confess to a 
sense of gratified curiosity and excitement on a scale never felt 
before? The harrowing details brought daily under our eyes 
by modem channels of intelligence, as if we witnessed tliem 
ourselves, have for the time taught every one who can read a 
penny paper something of what war really is, and called forth the 
hope that this is the monster’s last revel : but those very details 
have been sought with such avidity, that a morning journal with- 
out a pitched battle, a bomliardment, or a bloody eoiiicj was 
^most a disappointment The combative elements of our 
nature have been inflamed with some infection of that red haze 
which is said to float before the eyes of the young soldier on his 
first battle-field, inspiring him with a fury to shed blood. We 
do not doubt tliat, in tlioiightfnl minds, the love of peace has 
been confirmed, and new vows have been registered to oppose 
all needless war ; but where is the proof that such feelings have 
so laid hold upon the general mind even of peaceful I'mgland, 
ns to give a practical security against the passions which may 
break out in future war ? It was not at the beginning of the 
strife, when all these horrors were still veiled, but near its end, 
when we had supped full of them, that a cry was raised for our 
own entrance ujion tlu^ bloody game. 

How little a far more intimate acquaintance with the evils of 
war has influenced the combatants themselves, whose tenacity 
of resistance on the one side, and stern perseverance on the 
other, wore only intensified by all the exj)erience of that bloody 
August which ended with Sedan — bear witness Paris — bear 
witness Berlin. The capacity of human jmssion seems un- 
bounded for suffering as well as for glory. We need not dwell 
upon that spectacle of renewed war, this time of citizen against 
citizen, which we can only view with ‘our hearts failing us 
for fear, and for l(N)king after those things which arc coining 
upon the earth.’ This reawakening of warlike frenzy may 
be temporary; but does cither nation appear to shrink from 
the future conflict of revenge, which the one side loudly pro- 
claims, and for which the other promises to be ready, or even 
cynically provokes it ? llie strain of domestic suffering upon 
the citizen army of Germany has no more wrought a cure than 
has the exhausting misery of France ; and the jpromisc of Prince 
Bismarck to the Frankfort burgess — ‘ there will not be another 
War in our time’ — is only the boast of the resolved conqueror, 
holding his enemy in a grasp which he feels strong enough to 
Vol. 130. — No. 260. 2 K maintain : 
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maintain : thongh the irony of fate has often a Nemesis for sudr 
resolves. 

The truth is that human nature, especially in these later a^^ of 
the world, seems to have a limitless ambition for at least striving 
to overcome everynew force of moral as well as physical resistance 
to its desires. In material progress the quickened pulse of civili- 
zation is answered by the acceleration of our own ; the work of 
weeks is crowded into days, and every abridgment of labour 
cuts out new tasks. In our moral and speculative lives,' every 
triumph over old bonds and prejudices makes the claim for 
liberty more grasping, and the temptation to dare and do growa 
stronger with its gratification — 

* Audax omnia porpeti 
Gcus hninaiia niit por vetitum uefas.* 

So is it with war. Wc of the present generation have been told, 
from our childhood, that improvement in wcajmns of destruction 
would make an end of war. They may have shortened it, but 
in an unforeseen way : namely, by making the victory, already 
virtually won by superior numbers or preparation or strategy, 
more rapidly decisive. This seems to be the lesson alike of the 
Italian, JDailish, Austrian, and French wars ; not, most assuredly, 
that wholesale slaughter has mailc fighting too destructive to be 
ventured on. Every new invention has but called forth new 
energy to use or counteract it ; the defence has kept pace with 
the attack in the endurance of flesh and blood, mind and nerve, 
as well as fire and iron ; and men have no more feared to stand 
up against the needle-gun and chnssepot, the Armstrong and the 
Krupp, than the rebel angels of Milton fearr.*d to face the ' dread 
artillery of heaven.’ ^ To suffer as to do, our strength is equal 
and human nature shews as yet no sign of Ixdng frightened out 
of war. But human nature is <ipt to yield to gentleness, where 
it only hardens itself to resist force. 

On this principle we look to the mitigation of the stern 
military law, not only as good in itself, not only as a light 
claimed by humanity, not only as sound policy in warriors, but 
as the most hopeful means of putting an end to war. Tnosc 
who will only hear of radical reforms are misled, as we have 
hinted, by the fallacies which hang about words and figuros oi 
speech. To answer in their own language, let them see how a 
gardener practises eradication. The weed that springs up in an 
hour, with no depth of root, is easily plucked up, or turned over 
with spud or hoe; but the deep-rooted parasite or tenacious 
bindweed, which has spread its fibres through all the soil, must 
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be scotched and killed bj cutting off, with unceasing diligence, 
every leaf from which its life is fed. The upas-tree, whose root 
we cannot even reach, so deeply is it struck in the hardened 
soil, may be destroyed by lopping off its boughs and plucking 
away each new shoot, till 

* Shorn of its strength, the giant growth, thou^ hare, 

Stands on the blasted hoa£ * 

and ghe trunk dies a sure, though lingering death. 

So may it be with war ; and that it may be so we invoke, at 
this crisis, before indifference again steals over us, the co-opera- 
tion of all humane, of all Christian men. * Whatsoever ye will 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this 
IS THE Law.’ Wc shrink not from ending thui^ since we arc 
writing of and for Cuhistian Nations. 


Aut. Vlll. — 1. Dan GchiiTtttjahr ChrUti ; ffctchichtlieh^ehrano^ 
loffiiiche UnteriuchmifjeH von A. W. Zumpt. Leipzig, I860. 

2. Faxfi Sacri^ or a Keij to the Chronolofjy of the Neto Testament 
liy Thomas Lowin, Esq., of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A.. 
F.8.A. London, 1865. 

A ll Biblical students have long since been aware that the 
Common Era, computing events from the Nativity of 
Christ, and fixed in the 753rd year from the foundation of Rome, 
is altogether untrustworthy. It was first devised by Diony- 
sius, an abbot of the sixth century, and first brought into 
general use under the Carlovlngian Kings. But, however well it 
might pass muster in an uncritical age, a very slight examination 
sufHcccl to show that it was wholly at variance with the first 
chapters of St Matthew’s (iosjk*!. This a very few words will 
make plain. Wc may deduce from Josephus that Herod the 
Great died in the spring of the year 4 before Christ acconling 
to the Dionysian Era.* Taking then into account the Flight 
into Egypt, and the Massacre of the Innocents as recorded by 
St Matthew, it is impossible to place the Nativity of Christ 
later than five years before the period tliat is commonly assigned. 

Thus far there is no difficulty. Nor is there any other 
connected wi& chronology in tlic whole first Gospel. But 
on passing to the third, we find ourselves greatly perplexed. 
St Luke tells us at his outset that his narrative begins *in 
the days of Herod, the King of Judaea.’ When, however, he 

* * Ant Jnd.,' fib. zvii. c. 8. See tlie Kway by M. Frent m the * Memoirw de 
I'Acadcmic des Inscriptions,' toI. xxi. p. S78. 
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comes to the taxing of the Roman empire^ or at least of the 
province of Judsn, which brought Joseph and Mary to be taxed 
at Bethlehem, he makes mention of Cyrenius, more properly 
according to the Roman form Quirinius, or, if we desire to be 
most accurate of all, Quirinus. The words of St. Luke in this 
passage are rendered as follows in our Authorized Version: 

* And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was Governor 
of Syria.’ 

It is at this point that our perplexities begin. We learn 4rom 
Sl Matthew that, upon the clcath of Herod, his son Archelaus 
was appointed to reign in Judaea in his room.* We learn from 
Josephus that, after ruling for not quite ten years, Archelaus 
was dc|X)sed and banished by the Kin])eror Augustus.t Then, 
and then only, that is in the year 6 of thp Common Era, Judaea 
was reduced to a Roman pmvince, and Publius (juirinus, who 
was sent over as Governor of Syria, proceeded to take in hand 
the business of the Census. Or, as Josephus states it, * More- 
over, (juirinus came himself into Juchra, which was now added 
to Syria, to take an account of their substance and dis]x>se of 
ArAielaus’s money.’ } 

It would seem, then, at first sight, as though St. Luke had 
placed the birth of our Lord some ten or twelve years later than 
the date which other and ecpial autlnirities compel us to assign. 

But supposing this difficulty solved — ami we will presently 
show how many attempts have been made to solve it — there is 
still a subsequent text which is far from being clear. St. Luke 
goes on to give a precise date — the only precise date, we may 
observe in jiassing, that is given by any one of the four Evan- 
gelists. He adduces * the fifteenth year of the reign of TilaTiiis 
Caesar, Pontius Pilate being Governor of Judma.’ Now, 
Augustus, having died in his own month of August, a.t). 14 of 
the Common Era, the fifteenth year of Tiberius may be taken to 
point to A.D. 29. In that year, continues St. Luke, ‘ the word 
of God came unto John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness.’ 
A pericxl somewhat later, by a few months at least, must be 
ascril>ed to our Lord’s own hiptism and the commencement of 
his ministry. At that time, says St. Luke, * Jesus himself 
began to be about thirty years of aga’ So it stands in our 
Authorized Version, but, perhaps, more accurately, as follows, in 
the note to Tischendorfs edition : * And Jesus himself, when he 
began, was about thirty years of age.’ Now, then, taking his 
Nativity, for the reasons alniofly given, not later than the year 

• Matt., c. ii. ▼enc 22. 

t ‘Ant. Jiiil./ lib. xvii. c. 15 ; and ‘ Bell. JudV Wi. H. c. 7. 

X ‘ Ant, Jud.,* lib. zviii. c. 1. We give the wonli from Whistou's version. 

5 before 
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0 before the Common Era, it would follow that at the com- 
mencement of his ministry he must have been, not as St. 
Luke stites, * a1x)ut thirty ’ — Aael ct&v Tpwxovra — but at least 
thirty-four or thirty-five years of age. 

These diflicultics — and above all those connected with the 
Maxing’ of Quirinus — have exercised in no small degree the 
ingenuity of commentators. Most various have been their expe- 
dients. Some have declared the whole parenthesis about Quirinus 
to be an early gloss and interpolation of the text. Others, 
observing that Sentius Saturniniis had been Governor of Syria 
some time before the death of Herod, desired, although with no 
authority from manuscripts, to substitute his name for that of 
Cyrenius in St. Luke. .This, it ap])cars, no less an authority 
than Tertullian was willing to do.* Other changes in the text 
were ]iro])oscd by others. Some, without tampering with the 
words, attempted to construe irpdyri] in the sense of irporipa p 
the meaning of St. Luke being, as thciy alleged, to explain that 
the C(uisus which caused the journey to Hetlilehcm diflered from 
and was earlier than, the Census of Quirinus. There seems, 
however, no adccpiate motive for such a reflection on the part of 
the Evangelist, and that construction would be moreover a force 
upon the (5 reek. 

Leaving the words as they stand, there has also been more 
recently an ingenious but fanciful theory. Thci'c was only one 
Census, it is said, but that interrupted in its progress. As 
commanded by Augustus, and as commenced, we may suppose, 
in the yesar 5 before Christ acconliiig to tlic Common Lra, it 
may have proc:e(*dcd so far that Joseph and Alary, and many 
more, went down to their own city to be taxed. Ilut Augustus 
in his indulgence, liaviiig perhaps relented, the new taxation may 
have been laid aside and not resumed till twelve years after- 
wards, when .ludiea wiis reduced to a province and Quirinus 
sent out as Governor. By this theory the first chronological 
difficulty iiiiglit pcrhaj)s be explained away; but then this 
theory r(*sts only on conjecture without one shred of evidence or 
corroborati vc testimony. 

On the whole, tlicn, this jxirenthesis of St. Luke about 
Cyrenius has remained obscure. Strauss, in his * Life of Jesus,' 
points to it with exultation as to one of those points in which he 
flesiros to convict the Gospels of contradiction or inaccuracy. 
On the other side the ablest commentators have been willing to 
allow that the passage is difficult, and has not yet received that 
full elucidation of which it would doubtless admit. 


* * Adven. Marcloo.' Ub. iv. o. ID. 
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It if therefore with especial pleasure that we welcome this 
publication of Dr. Zumpt We gather from the Dedication 
that the author was a favourite pupil of Dr. Twesten, the 
eminent Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin ; and 
we are informed that, as a classic scholar and exponent of 
Roman History, he enjoys a veiy high reputation in Germany. 
This gentleman hSs devoted a whole volume to the point at issue, 
and propounded a careful and consistent theory upon it. 

That theory, indeed, is not altogether new. It was first pro- 
pounded by Dr. Zumpt, in a Latin Essay which appeared at 
Berlin in 1854 : * Commentatio dc Syria Romanorum provincia 
ab Capsarc Augusto ad T. Vespasianum.’ Since diat time it has 
been most favourably noticed in this country. Mr. Lewin has 
adopted it in his able and comprehensive, though not always con- 
vincing, work on the New Testament Chronology which we have 
named second in the heading of this article.* Dr. Alford, Dean 
\)f Canterbury, whose untimely death, even while those pages arc 
passing through the press, we observe with deep conrern, has on 
two occasions given to the theory of Dr. Zumpt the sanction of 
his high authority; first, in 18fi0, in the article ^Cyrenius,’ 
which he contributed to Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
and again, in 1863, in the corresponding passage of his own 
excellent Commentary on the Greek Testament. 

On neither occasion, however, lias the Dean gone into the case 
at all fully. ^ Zumpt,’ he says, in his C^nnmentary, ^ by argu- 
ments too long to be reproduced here, but very striking and 
satisfactory—.’ 

But this Latin Dissertation of Dr. Zumpt — only known, as we 
imagine, to the highest class of Biblical scholars — ha^ been 
recently succeeded by a book from the same hand in a living 
language. Here the theory in question is botli more fully stated 
and more forcibly defended. As it stands before us in its full 
proportions, we cannot but acknowledge its force and jjower. 
Proceeding, as it docs, by the way, not of vague conjecture, but 
of sound historicral deduction, it seems to us to explain the entire 
difiiciilty, and to establish the accuracy of the Cjuspcd narratiiO 
on this point beyond the reach of future cavil. 

It is not, however, the date of the Nativity tha'i. is alone con- 
cerned. Dr. Zumpt, in this volume, points out tliat, on his lirst 
theory, combined with another which he urgc*s, the exact date of 
the Passion also may be prolxibly deduced. Under these circum- 
stances, it has seemed to us that a fuller exposition of the case 
than has hitherto been afforded in this country, might perhaps be 
welcome to many English readers. 

* * Fasti SaerJ/ p. 13 : 2 , vd. 18G5. 

In 
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In thu attempt wc do not propose, however, to follow through 
every wandering the footsteps of Dr. Zumpt. So great — so very 
great — are his stores of learning and his TOwen of research, 
that they have sometimes led him into collateral narratives or 
illustrations not at all essential to his argument We, neither 
possessing his vast erudition nor inclined to make so unmerciful 
a use of it, shall confine ourselves to the main proofs by which 
his positions are defended. We hope, therefore, while giving 
an account of his ‘discovery,’ as Dean Alford hu justly termed 
it, to be able to present it to the public in a plainer and more 
popular form. 

At the very outset the word ‘first’ (or irpwnj) in die text is 
perhaps sufficient to afford a clue, or at least to suggest an 
inquiry. Might not Quirinus have held the office of Governor 
of Syria, not once only, but on two occasions — first, in the year 4 
before the Christian lilra, when Judaea, after some previous pre- 
parations and announcements, was taxed according to the Jewish 
manner, each man repairing to his own city for that purpose ; 
and secondly, in the yeiar 6 after the Christian Era, when J udsea, 
reduced to a iloiiian province, was taxed according to the Roman 
fashion, and when Quirinus was sent out for the second time to 
the same post? Were such the case, the words of St. Luke, in 
strict graminatical construction, would mean only that the 
Census preceding the birth of Christ was the first Census taken 
under (Quirinus, as distinguished from the second. 

Such, then, briefly stated, is the theory that Dr. Zumpt and 
Mr, Lc*win (h*siro to maintain. Rut was fact really so ? Did 
indeed ( juiriniis fill his Syrian office at an earlier date? Now, 
for tlie events of this epoch in the East we have, in general, two 
separate and trustworthy authorities, the one Roman, and the 
other Jewish, Dion Cassius and Josephus. It so happens, how- 
ever, by a singular c?oiiicidcncf*^ that both of these fail us at this 
particrular point, exactly for the same period of time. 'I'herc is 
an interval in the history of Dion Cassius, arising from a break 
in the manuscript, from the year (i l)efore Christ till the year 4 
after, acconling t«) the Common Era. Jontphus relates very fully 
the reign of Merod the Great, and also the first events in the 
reign of his successor, but breaks off abruptly at the marriage of 
Archelaus to his brother’s widow, and does not resume his nan-a- 
tivc until the accusation brought against this prince in the tenth year 
of his reign, when he was summoned to Rome by Augustus, and 
deposed. For the fact, then, which W'c are seeking wc have no 
direct historical testimony, cither in proof or disproof, Wc can 
only proceed by historical inference, which, as all students of 
history know, is sometimes quite as convincing as the fonner. 

The 
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The Governor or * Legatus ’ of Sjr'i'la was at this time one of 
the most important officers of the Koman Empire — representing 
the person of the Emperor, not mcrelv in the province, but in any 
adjacent and dependent kingdom, ^o fill this post, a previous 
Consulship was a necessary qualification ; and such, we may 
observe in passing, was possessed by Quirinus, even at the 
Ccirlicr period, since he had been Consul in the year 12 before^ 
Christ. 

We find that Caius Sentius Satuminus, a man also of Consular 
rank, administered Syria from the year 9 to the year U before 
Christ. In the latter year, he was succeeded by Publius Quinc- 
tilius V'arus, another Consularis^ so well known subsccpieiitly from 
his terrible disaster in the German forests. Owing to the break in 
the established histories, as already explained, we lose sight of 
Varus in his Eastern course after die summer of the year 4. 
Our next direct evidence as to this succession of chiefs is derived 
from a coin which was struck at Antiocdi eight years later, that 
is, in the autumn of the year 4 after Christ, and whicdi names 
Lucius Volusius Saturninus as the Roman (h)veriior of Syria. 

It docs not seem probable that Varus continued in Syria much 
beyond the autumn of u c. 4, when all trace of him ceases. It 
was a maxim laid down under Augustus, for the better admini- 
stration of the Roman Empire, that no Governor having command 
of an army in a province should, so far as was possible to apply 
one uniform rule, be left at his ]iost for less than three years or 
for more than five;^ by the former limitation obtaining the 
benefit of some experience, and by the latter guarding against 
ambitious liop<;s and schemes of independent authfirity. In 
practice, however, it will be found from the instances adduced 
during this reign, that the period of diree years w'as much more 
frc(]^iicnt than the term of five, although oceasionally, and after 
an interval, the term of office was renewed. It is thought by 
Dr. Ziimpt and Mr. Lewin that Varus was called away from 
Syria soon after the term when he is last named in connection 
with that province, and that he was immediately succeeded by 
Quirinus. 

We come now to tlic proofs, (juirinus surviviMl till the year 
21 of the Christian Era, and Tacitus, while recording his death, 
has rapidly sketched his career. 

* Qiiininis/ ho says, ‘ was bom at Lannvinin, a municipal town ; and 
ho WttK ill no wiso related to the aucieut iiatriciaii family of the Snl- 
picii; hilt iMung a brave soldier, was for his vigorous military services 
rewarded with the consulship by tlie Divine Angnstiis ; and soon after 

« * Dion eSassiuf, lih. lii. c. 23. 
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with trinmphal honours for having stormed tho strongliolds of tho 
Ifomonudouacs in Cilicia. Next, when Cuius Ciesor was sent to Ixioi' 
sway in Ameiiia, Qnirinns was appointed his guardian, ood at tho 
same timu x>aid court to Tiberius, then in exile at Ithodus.’* 

Tacitus goes on to state, in a passage which clocs^ not so im- 
mediately concern us, that Tiberius, on account of former 
friendship, pleaded warmly for die honour of a public funeral to 
( juirinus, which the Senate accordingly decreed as the Emperor 
desired. To others, adds the historian, the memory of Quirinus 
was far from grateful, on account of the dangers to wliich, as 
elsewhere explained by Tacitus, his wife Lepida had through his 
means been exposed, and also on account of his own avaricious 
and overbearing old age. 

It is to be observed that Tacitus, in the passages which we 
have quoted, does not give, or profess to give, all the main 
incidents of this statesman’s career. He says nothing, for 
example, of the government of Syria, which ( juirinus held in 
the year 0 after Christ, or of the memorable Census, as recorded 
by .loscqihiis, which he then enforced on his province. It is very 
natural thiit the first government in the year 4 before Christ 
should, in express mention, 1x3 omitted also. Rut still the few 
facts which tlie Roman historian docs allege arc of the* highest 
value for tho i|uestion now before us. 

We have first to consider the Caius Caesar to whom Tacitus is 
here referring. This was tlie grandson and presumptive heir of 
A ugiistus. Ill the* first year of the Christian l‘ha he was despatched 
by the Rin|K>ror to Syria, proceeding from thence to Armenia to 
wage war against the Farthians. To this young prince, then, as 
Tacitus tells us, (juirinus was ap]>ointcd guide or guardian 
(rector). It appears, however, that for some reason not explained, 
(juirinus did not long hold that office. We find Suetonius name 
(another man of Consular rank, by name Marcus Lollius, as acting 
in the same rapacity to Caius (conics et rector) as the war pro- 
ceeded, f It proved disastrous both to chief and adviser, Caius 
received a wound before the town of Artagera of which he never 
recovered, and he expired in the year 4 of our Era. Lollius was 
suspected of tix>acherous communication with the enemy, and 
died, it is said, of poison administered by his own hand. 

Lollius, as we learn from another historian, was succeeded by 

* 'Nihil ad veterem et patrlciam Sulpiciomm faniiliam Qnirinus pertinuit, 
ortiiB apud iiiiiuicipiuiii I^uuvium, sad impiger militiiD et acribiis miiiisteriis cou- 
snlatum sub Divi> Augusto, mox axpuguatis 1 iliciam Uomouadensram 
castellis, insignia triuiiiplii adaptns, datusiina rector Caio Coesari Armeiiiaia 
obtinenti, Tilicrium qooqae lUiodi agentem coliierat.' (Tacit. ' Annal,* lib. iii. c. 
48.) t Soetoniui *Tib.,' a. IS. 

Censorinus^ 
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CensorinUs,* — Caius Marciui Ccniorinns, that ia, wh'o ha^ also 
filled the Consulship iii former years. The question then aiises, 
whom Augustus, on sending his grandson into Syria, was likely 
to select as his guide and guardian. Dr. Zumpt maintains that 
it must have been some man already conversant with Eastern 
affidrs, and that in all probability it was the Governor of this very 
province and the chief of the army stationed there. He holds, 
then, that Quirinus was at this time Governor of Syria, as were 
also, in succession to him, first Lollius and then Censorinus. 

Dr. Zumpt has certainly one strong instance to allege, so far 
as analogy can guide us. In the year 17 after Christy Tiberius, 
then Emperor, sent on a mission to the East his adopted son 
Germanicus, who, as regards the heirship of the Empire, sIcmkI 
in much the same relation to him as Caius Csrsar liad done to 
Augustus. There was this difference, however, that while Caius 
was young and untried, Germanicus had experience in war. He 
required, therefore, not a guardian {rector)^ but only a helper 
{adjutor). Tiberius, desiring to appoint as such a man on whom 
he could thoroughly rely, recalled Creticus Silanus from the 
government of Syria, and sot in his place Cnacus Piso, who was 
directed at the same time to attend upon and assist the Princ(\t 

This argument docs no more, wo admit, than make thet earlier 
government €>f Quirinus prolmble. But by another train of 
reasoning it becomes very nearly certain. Tacitus tells us that 
Quirinus obtained the emblems of a triumph from his ex|>edition 
against the Homonadenses in Cilicia. Some readers may feel 
surprise that we should here be eagerly discussing the affairs of 
an obscure tribe with an interminable name. Yet it is ]ierliaps 
with this obscure tribe that lies die clue to the whole system of 
Gospel chronology. And first. When did this expedition occur? 
It is placed by Tacitus after the Consulship of (juiiinus, and 
before his attendance on the grandson of Augustus. It must 
therefore have br.>en some time previous to the year 1 of the 
Christian lOra. Next, In what capacity did Quirinus obbiiii his 
triumph ? It can only have Ikm® as Governor of the province to 
which this savage tribe was considered to belong. In the syMt^n 
of the provinces under the dominhin of Home, there was never 
any severance of civil government from military leadership, 'fhe 
same chief wlio conducted a war had at the same time the supnnne 
administration of the province which was the scene, or had been 
the starting* point, of that war. It was not till the thinl century 
of our Era that a change was made in this resf^ct So fixed was 
this rule, says Dr. Zumpt, diat not even one single exception can 
be found to it up to the pcrirNl which he names. 

* Velleius Paterculus, lib. iL c. 102. f 'I'ucit. 'Anual.,' lib. ii. c. 43. 

With 
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Wiih djili Ktult to ipiii ui, we may be willing, in company 
with Or. Znmpt, to explore the acanty leoorda of this rol i)ber 
tribe — for such the Homonadenses were. Hie sovereignty over 
them had been claimed by Amyntas, King of Galatia, who was 
slain by treachery in the year 25 before Christ, while attempting 
to subdue them.* At his death, Galatia became a Roman pro- 
vince, its first Factor being that same Marcus Lollius who 
subsequently became the comes et rector of Caius Caesar. The 
mountainous district of Cilicia — the rugged Cilicia, Cilicia 
Aspera^ as the Romans termed it — ^had also formed part of the 
dominion of Amyntas, and it fell, at his decease, to Archclaus, 
King of Cappadocia. It is probable that the little robber-land 
shared at this time the fate of Rugged Cilicia, and was after- 
wards with it embodied in the Empire. Certain it is that the 
predatory habits of this people roused at no distant date the 
resentment of Rome, and gave rise to the victorious expedition 
of Quirinus. 

VVe have further to observe of the Homonadenses that they 
dwelt so near the confincis of Cilicia as sometimes to be called 
its inhabitants, and sometimes only its neighbours.! It is quite 
clear, however, from the express words of Tacitus, per Ciliciam, 
that, in the time the conquest of Quirinus was achieved, the 
Homonadenses were taken as within the Cilician borders. Per 
Ciliciam^ we admit, is not exactly the same phrase as in Cilicia ; 
it implies that th(*sc robber-fastnesses were scattered up and 
down the province, but it implies also as conclusively that they 
were not beyond or outside it. Now, as to Cilicia, there seems 
to be no doubt that all through that age, after it came under the 
dominion of the Empire, it was held to be a portion or dejtcnd- 
ciicy of the Syrian ])rovince. Of this there are several proofs, 
which we may state as follows : — 

In the year 1(5 after Christ, Vononcs, expelled fi'om his king- 
dom of Parthia, sought refuge with Creticus Silaiius, Pnrfoct or 
Governor of Syria. This Governor confined him in Pomitoi- 
opolis, Cilicifc mariiimtv urbem^ as in a city subject to his Syrian 
jurisdiction. 

In the year 19 after Christ, Cmrus Piso,! seeking to recover his 
pnivince of Syria, sent to the {ictty chiefs (the regult) of Cilicia, 
as though dc])cndciit on tliat province, to levy men for him.§ 

* Strabo, * Gcogr.’ lib. xii. c. G. 

t ' Est contermina illi gens llomoiiadnm qnonim intns oppidum Ilomona.* (Plin. 
* Hist. Nat.,' lib. v. e. sn, not 94 as we find it in Zumpt.) On tbc other band, an 
(expression of Strabo indicates that he reckoned them ns Giliciaus. Gcograpb.* 
lib. xii. c. 6.) 

t Tacit. *Annal,.' lib. ii. c. 4 and 58. § Ibid., lib. ii. c. 78. 

The 
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The Glita>, as wc learn from Tacitus, were among the tribes 
of Cilicia.* * * § We find that, in the year 36 after Christ, Vitellius^ 
«*is Governor of Syria, sent his Legate, with four thousand 
legionaries^ to reduce that trlbc.t 

Again, in the year 52 after Christ, wc find another Pnefect 
of Syria, Curtius Severus, march with his cavalry against the 

Clitap.t 

Thus also, in the year 72 after Christ, Antiochus, King of 
Coinmagenc, being at Tarsus, a principal city of Cilicia, CiTsennius 
Pa'tus, then Governor of Syria, despatched a centurion to that 
city to arrest him and send him in bonds to Koine, thus treating 
Tarsus as a part of his own territory.§ 

It follows, then, that when Quirinns commenced his cx^iedi- 
tinn against these mountaineers, he did not outstep the; bounds of 
his appointed jurisdiction, f*uifl was dealing with a de^iendency 
of the Syrian province. 

The same conclusion as to his government at that time of this 
particular province is also arrived at by Dr. Zuinpt through a 
different process — the process of exhaustion. He inquires what 
province, if not Syria, Quirinus could have held in this cam- 
paign. Bithynia, Galatia, and Pontus are eliminated by him, as 
not being Consular provinces, or, in other words, not territories 
which had invariably for their Governor some c^hief, as was 
Quirinus, of Consular rank. There rciiiaiii in the l^ast only the 
province of Asia Proper and the province of Syria. But in 
Asia Proper, there were no tnxips; || while in Syria four legions 
were stationed. From the latter province alone could have pro- 
ceeded such warfare as would entitle the successful chief to 
triumphal honours. 

It will lie observed that these separate trains of argument all 
tend to one r(;sult. They render all but certain a former govern- 
ment of (Quirinus in Syria — that government comiiiencing pro- 
bably in the latter months of the year 4 before; (yhrist, and 
continuing till the year 1 after Christ. Five years wouUi tlien 
elapse before his reappointment, and during these five years it 
might very well be that he held the other Consular province- in 
the Fast, the province of Asia Proper, as seems to be stated in 
tlie nneient inscription to which we shall presently refer. 

The list of the (jovofnors of Syria at dils period, with the 
dates at which they entered upon office, is accordingly established 
by Dr. Zumpt as follows ; — 

* * Agrestiam Cilicum uatioiivs quibus Glitaniin cognoiii(*iituiii.’ ( Tscit. * Auiiab.* 

lib. xii. c. 55.) 

t * Tacit Annal.,' lib. vi. c. 41. t Ibid., lib. xii. c. 55. 

§ Josephus. * Jlell. Jiid.,' lib. vii. c. 7. Tacit * .Aunal.,' lib. \v. o. 5. 

C. SuutiUB 
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O. SontiiiB SatnniiniiB from iho year 

P. QninotiliiiB Yarns 

P. SnlpioiuB QnirinuB 
M. LoUius 

C. Marcins CenBonnns 
F. Snlpicins Quiriuus 

Q. CroticuB SiLmuB 


9 before Clirist. 
6 „ 

4 „ 

1 after ChriKt. 

6 » 


It is true tliat this succession which Dr. Zumpt establishes 
does not at first sight solve the entire difficulty caused by the 
wonls of St Luke. For, as we cannot place the Nativity of 
Christ later than the year 5 before the Common Era, so we can 
as little place the first governorship of Quirinus earlier than the 
year 4. But this remaining difficulty is apparent only. It is easy 
to conceive that a general Census, more especially according to the 
Jewish method of division into tribes^ must have taken a consi- 
derable time for its completion. It is easy to conceive how 
Joseph and Mary might go ^ to be taxed’ at Bethlehem in the 
year 5, under the government of Syria by Satuminus or Quinc- 
tilius Varus, and yet not be called u|Kin to pay, nor find the taxing 
finally onleied, till two or throe years later, under the government 
of ( juirinns. In this manner all ground for cavil disappears. 

There might yet be another source of information on this sub- 
ject. No scholar but is well aware of the great value for 
iiistorical researches of the ancient inscriptions. Collected they 
were, in great ]iart, even two centuries ago, but it is only of late 
years that they have been completed and classified and provided 
with classical notes by the skill of such men as Orclli. On tliis 
path, hf)wcvcr, it behoves us to tread warily, for the ground is 
strewed with pitfalls. Forgeries, of mcxlern date, though in 
Ciceronian Latin, are very fre(|uent. Thus, many years since, we 
had occasion, in the pages of tliis llcview, to show that the 
famous epitaph on Julia Alpinula, so much admired by Lonl 
Byron, and so familiar to the readers of Childe Harold, is, in 
fact, the work of a modem hand.* It is strange how few' 
scruples were felt, and how lightly such falsifications were 
rogarded. Thus Mr. Surtees, of Mainsforth, the historian of 
Durham, a man of the highest character, and wholly inca{)ablc 
of falseho(Ml or deception on any other subject, sent to Sir Walter 
Scott a Northumbrian ballad which was, every line of it, his 
own handiwork, but which, as he alleged, was taken down 
from the recitation of a woman, eighty years of age, mother of 
one of tlie miners in Alston Moor. * She had not,’ she said, 
* heard it for many years ; but when she was a girl it used to be 


* * Childe Harold,' cauto iii., stansa 66. 
1846. 


‘ Quarterly Review,' No. dv., Jane, 


sung 
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sung at mcrry-niaking till the roof rung again.’ No wonder that 
a tale so circumstantial was implicitly believed. Sir Walter 
received the gift with pleasure, and inserted it without suspicion 
in his * Border Minstrelsy’ as an authentic record of the 
olden time.* 

It so happened that, long before any idea was raised of an 
earlier term of office for Quirinus, some surprise was expressed 
that, considering the importance of his government of Syria in 
the year 6 after Christ, when Judsea was first reduced to a Koman 
province, no record of him should n^main on any known inscrip- 
tion. As though to meet this want^ it was ere long announced 
that a monument in his commemoration had been discovered in 
the Venetian territory. This was first published at Padua in 1719. 
It refers to the proceedings of Quirinus, intending by that reference 
the year 6 of our Era, and it goes on to state that one of his lieu- 
tenants, A^milius Scenndus by name, had by bis orders taken the 
Census at Apamea, where he found 117,000 citizens. Since this 
inscription deals only with the government of the year 6, it would 
be, even though of unquestionable authentiidty, wholly immaterial 
to our present object. But it is in truth a mere modern forgery. 
First, as in the case of Julia Alpinula, the original stone could 
never be produced. Next, there am some slips in the lapidary 
Latin. * 1 hold it to be fictitious,’ says the sagacious Orelli.t 
* Only those,’ says Dr. Zumpt, ‘ who are not conversant witli such 
inscriptions could give any credit to this.’ 

There is, however, another inscTiption which is thought to 
refer to Quirinus, and of which the authenticity has never been 
disputed. It is on a sepulchral tablet discovered near Tivoli. 
Several copies, the first in 170.% have been with more or less 
correctness taken from it ; but, unhappily, the first part has alto- 
gether perished, while the second is inucli mutilated. Wc will 
give it as it stands in the last and most authentic copy, as taken 
by Moinmscni and inserted by Orclli { : — 

. . . EGEM QUA llEDAiTA IS 1*0T . . . 

ACJGUSTI POPULIQUB ROMAKI SENATi; .... 

SUrPLTCATlOMES RINAS OR RES PROHP . . . 

IP.S1 ORNA31ENTA TRIt'3IPIi 

PRO CONSUL ASIA3I PROVINCIAM OP ... . 

DIYl AUGUST! . .TERUM SVRIAM ET Fll . . . 

* Note 12 to first canto of * Marmion and * Life of Robert Surteea/ published 
by tbo Surtees Societr. 

t * IiiBcriptioiium fAtinarum Collectio.' No. ed. Turici, 1828. 

X No. 5366 in the thii^ aud supplemental volume, published 1856. The stone 
itself is now in hwreh Vutieanh. LiUerm matjuK mnt tt pulckrx, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Lewin, who has taken great pains and shown great sagacity 
in discussing this inscription, has no doubt of its application to> 
Quirinus. He observes that the two lines previous to the first 
that now remain might perhaps be restored as follows : — 

GIVITATEM SUBEOIT HOMONADEKSIUH QUl 
INTEEFECEEAET AHYNTAM RE — 

And he gives as an alternative of the second line — 

ADFLIXEltANT I^VTROCINIIS ARCHELAUM RE — 

Of these two alternatives wc must say that we greatly prefer 
the latter. The slaughter of King Amyntas could not be stated 
as the motive for the expedition of Quirinus, since an interval of 
some five-and-twenty years elapsed between these events. 

On the first line of all, did it still remain, wc might expect to 
find the name and titles of Quirinus ; and the following would 
be the most probable restoration of the rest : — 

««•««* 

[CIVITATEM SUBEQIT 110M0NADEX6IUM QLI 
AnriaXERANT L-VTROOIMIIS ARCIIELAUM RK] 

OEM QUA UEDACTA IN rOT[F-STATEM DTVl] 

AUOUSTl rorUIJQUE ROMANI SENATUfs] 

SUJTLICATIONES RINAS OB RES PUOSP[BKK OESTAS ET] 

IPSI ORNAMENTA TRIUMPT1[aIiIA dkcrevit] 

PROCONSUL ASrAJI PROVINCrA3I Or[TlNU]T I.KGATU.S] 

DIVI AUOUSTT ITERU^r SYRTAM ET [niOENlCIAMj. 

Our readers will observe how exactly the Ornamenta trium~ 
rfmlia of this Inscription tally with the imignia trhmphi of 
Tacitus, as distinguished from an actual triumph. Nor irill 
tlicy fail to observe the iteruin Syriatn stating distinctly that two- 
fold term of governinciit which our argument has been striving to 
establish. 

But Dr. Zumpt demurs. Writing, as is his wont, with perfect 
fairness, he docs not adopt any aigument merely because it points 
to his own conclusion. In this case, he has a strong doubt 
whether, in fact, this insiTiption refers to Quirinus ; and he 
thinks that Seiitius Satuminus is more probably the person 
implied. His main reason is founded on a passage in the 
* Epitome of Roman Uistewy ’ by Julius Floras. Thence, as he 
diinks, wc may deduce that Qubriiius, in the period between his 
two governments of Syria, had subdued certain African tribes, 
the Marmaridm and the Garamantes, which, if he did at all, he 
could have done only as I^consul of Africa or Gyrene. During 
that period, therefore, he could not have been Proconsul also of 
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Asia, as the inscription declares. Mr. Lewin ai^es on the con- 
trary side, but appears to overlook tlie strongest of all the pleas 
that can be urged against diis text of Florus, namely, the uncer- 
tainty of the right reading. It is well known to students of 
Roman History that the copies of Florus differ much from one 
another. Professor Willisim Ramsay says of it: — * As might be 
expected in a work which was extensively employed in the 
middle ages as a school-book, the text is found in most manu- 
scripts under a very corrupt form.’ * In tlie particular passage* 
which wc arc now discussing several manuscripts give the name, 
not of Quirinus, but of Furnius. So it is, for instanc;c, in the 
edition which is now before us, printed by Hall at Oxford in 
1650, and enriched by the commentary of Stadius, Professor of 
History at Louvain.f The Furnius here referred to was, like 
Quirinus, of Consular rank, having heen Consul in the year 17 
before Christ. He is commemorated in a passage of Seneca for 
a graceful saying of his to Augustus, when he obtained his father’s 
pardon in the Civil Wars.} 

If, then, we arc willing — as wc may, on adequate authority — 
to read Furnius in this passage of the ‘ Epitome/ we shall have 
no further difliculty with the tablet from Tivoli. Wc may, then, 
be fully justified if we ascribe it to (juirinus, and please our- 
selves with the iterum Sgriam — a phrase, indeed, which on any 
other supposition remains wholly unexplained. Should there be, 
however, any doubts remaining, we would by no means allege* 
tliis inscription or lay any stress u])on its terms, conceiving ns 
wc do that the argument of Dr. Zumpt is thoroughly convincing 
without it. 

We must observe, however, that, as regards the exact year of the 
Nativity, wc arc not altogether in accord with Dr. Zumpt. He 
is not quite satisfied with fixing it at the year 5 before the Com- 
mon Era, and would rather choose the year 7. His ]>rincipal 
motive is, that in the last-named year there was a thrice-repeated 
conjunction of the planets J upitcr and Saturn in tiic sign of the 
Fish, corresponding, as he thinks, to the * star in the cast ' which 
is recorded by St Matthew, and which led the * wise men ’ from 
their country to Bethlehem. This is a sngge^stion which, nraler 
various forms and dates, has been not unfrequently debated of 

* Article * Florus * in Dr. Smiths * Dictionary of Greek and Koinau Uiopaphy.' 
t This edition gives tiu* passage os fidloirs : — [Augustas] ' Marnaridas atqiie 
Garamantas Farnio snbigendos dwlit. Fotuit «t illc redire Marmaricus sed uio- 
destior in mstiinaiidu victoria fuit ' (Florus^ lib. iv. p. 133;. 

X I Nullo m^isCmsai'cm Augustiim deiiieruit et ad alia iiiipctranda facilem sibi 
reddidit Furnius uuam tiuod, cum patri Antonianas partes seento veniain iin- 
petrasset, dixit ; llam nmm Cxiar haheo infnriam iuum ; tfmnii ttt viverem el 
murerer iwjraUu,* (Seneca,* De Uruef.,’ lib. ii. c. 25.) 

late 
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late years. But, as is well observed by tlie present Archbisliop 
of York, ‘tbc words of St. Matthew arc extremely bard te recon- 
cile with a conjunction of planets.’ At all events, this is a 
wholly diflercnt order of ideas, into which we decline on this 
occrasion to follow Dr. Zumpt. VVe take him for our guide only 
so far as he treads on historical ground. 

Adhering, then, to that ground, we continue to maintain that 
the first difficulty which we have stated as arising from the 
text of St Luke — ^liis mention, namely, of the Census of ( juirinus 
— is most fully cleared up. There remains the second difficulty, 
firom the age of about thirty years ascribed to our Lonl at the 
commencement of his ministry. Let it be observed that this 
difficulty will still exist, whatever view we may take of ( juirinus. 
For in any case, knowing as we do the exact date of HcnMl’s 
death, we cannot place Christ’s birth at an earlier date than 5 
Ijcforc tlie Common Era. Assuming, then, the 15th year of 
Tiberius h) be cr^uivalent with 29 after Christ, there' would still 
remain at the latter pcricnl an age of at least thirty-four years. 

With this difficulty, also, Dr. Zumpt proccctls to deal in the 
second portion of his book. He shows, with a vast extent of 
erudition and alleging many cases of analogy, that St Luke 
appears to have coinputc<l his 15th year of Tiberius not from 
the year 14, when Augustus died, but from the year 11, when 
Augustus, by formal (lecree, associated Tiberius with himself as 
co-regent of the provinces and joint imperaior of the troops. On 
this basis, the rommenceincnt ofQirist’s ministry would fall in 
the year 26, Christ being then between thirty and thirty-one 
years of sige. His Passion would ensue in the year 29, under 
the (Consulship of the two Gemini, the very date assigned to it 
by the constant and uniform tradition of the early Uiurch. 

'Fliis explanation, which Dr. Zumpt has so ably vindicated, 
was, as he informs us, first projmunded by an Englishman almost 
a century and a half ago, — Nicolas Mann, wdiose Latin Essay' 
bears date 17-1«).* In our own time it has been countenanced 
by the high authority of the present Archbishop of York. ‘ The 
rule of Tiberius,’ hi; says, ^ may be calculated cither fntm the 
'beginning of his sole reign, after the death of Augustus, in the 
year of l^ine 767, or from his joint government with Augustus, 
that is, fnim the beginning of the year 765. In the latter case, 
the 15th year would correspond with the year of Rome 779, 

* Wc learn, liovever, from that excellent anti most useful Iniok— not yet we 
rvisret to say completed— Allihone's * Dictionary of English Literature,' that this 
l«utin Essay was only a tianslnlion of the autlior's earlier work in English, pnh- 
Jished 17 :VI. Mann was master of the Charter House. Iktth his treatises— the 
listiii and the English- are in the Library of the British Museum. 

Vol. 130.— No. m. 2 L 
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ivliirh goes to confinn the rest of the calculations relied on in 
this article.’ * 

We do not, however, pro]K)sc to follow Dr. Zumpt into this, 
the second part, of his hook. It is wholly distinct from the 
former in its line of ai^umcnt, and might form the subject of a 
separate essay. We desire only, in adverting once again to Dr. 
Zuinpfs complete success (for so we deem it) in the Arst part of 
his researches, to point out how enc;ouragiiig is the example it 
aflfbrds. Here is a difficulty wliich but some thirty years ago 
Dr. Strauss was gloating over and declaring to be entirely inso- 
luble, — and now we behold it solved. Here we have another 
pr(X)f that Biblical studies are not, as they were once regarded, a 
stationary science, but, like all other sciences, admit of progression 
and increase. 

It was certainly too often the c'ustoin of English Divines, 
during the whole of the last century, and during also a part of 
the present, to put all thorny questions as much out of sight as 
possible, or, if compelled to deal with them, to be content with 
what the Germans call Gereth — an array of high-flown words 
that convey no definite meaning. It was not felt how inneli 
more danger there is to faith in leaving every student to discover 
these difficulties for himself, without any clue to guide him 
through them. It was not felt how far more earnest and high- 
minded would he the system that has now succeedcil, — frankly 
to admit the lack of clearness whenever the explanation is im- 
perfect; not as owning tlic objection to be? valid, but only as 
inviting further thought and inquiry to resolve it. Did we desire? 
to show an instance of the practical result of f?ither system, we 
might select, on the one side, the annotated edition of the English 
Bible compiled by Bishop Mant and Dr. Doyly, and, on the other 
part, the recent Commentary on the Greek Testament by Dean 
Alford. Without intending any disrespect to the first twe; theo- 
logians, we must say that a student who refers to them in any 
perplexity will derive from them very little satisfaction, lie 
will never And the depth to lie fathomed, hut only the surface 
smoothed over. In Dean Alford’s book, on the contrary, die 
tone is manly and outspoken ; the objeert is not to bind up the 
eyes of the inquirer, but rather to direct and invigorate his 
sight. It is only, we arc convinced, in the I;ittc?r spirit thf'vt the 
Church of England can continue to prevail in the coming con- 
tests. Thus, and thus alone, as w(? conceive, in the anxious time 
tliat is no%v before us, can tbe Christian cause be worthily pro- 
fc?ssed and efficiently dc?fcndcd. 

* Smith's ‘ Dictionary of the llilile/ article • Jems Clirist.' The archhishop 
was tlicn, us Dr. Thomson, Provost of (Queen's College, Oxford. 

AnT. 
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Art. IX. — 1. The Satxree^ Episllee^ and Art of Poetry of Horace. 
Translated into English verse by John Conington/M.A., (late) 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxfonl. 
London, 1870. 

2. TAe Odes^ Epodes^ and Satires of Horace. Translated into 
English verse by Theodore Martin. Edinburgh and London, 
1870. 

A ccording to the judgment of Lord Lytton, whose grace- 
ful version of the Odes of Horace was reviewed a little 
more than a year ago in these {K^ges, Satire has no pretensions to 
even a secondary place beside Lyric poetry, nay, is to lx; reckoned 
as the * antipodes ’ of it in its essence and mission. Lord Lytton 
will not allow to a satire of Horace qualities of genius superior to 
or other than those of the * Gil Bias ^ of Lc Sage, or of the Essays 
of Montaigne : he has neither eye nor ear for any less elevated 
product of the Muse than the lyric effusion which is * the song 
of all times and nations.’ But with all respect for one whose 
criticism is never valueless, whose classic taste is genuine, and 
whose success as a translator of the Odes we are inclined to rate 
very highly, we must decline to endorse an estimate w'hich would 
exclude from the rank of poets an eminent section of the didactic 
school, and cut off, moreover, from reactionary tastes and times 
of life a rosort to a soberer and more realistic phase of poetry tlian 
that which is found in lyric stanzas, or in Pindaric flights of fancy 
and metre. In the interests of that age, whether of communi- 
ties or individuals, which responds no longer to the thrill of im- 
passioned poetry, and by contact with matter-of-fact life has ceased 
to be impressible by melting mood, we arc concerned to stand 
up for a style of aunpositloii, which, * sermoni propior ’ though 
it be, can yet by its polished harmony and terse expression set off 
in numbers the lessons of giMid sense and keen (»bservation ; can, 
by its appeal to point, salt, and urbanity, bid the charm of versi- 
fication survive the decay of ardent youth, and — adapting manner 
and matter to the requirements of riper experience — minister 
not ineffectively to the solace and entertainment of age. Horace's 
Satires^ or even Epistles, may nf>t represent his highest credentials 
of poetic genius. TJic shoal of translators which has gathered 
round his Odes, and which actually obscures the light of the 
two or three English scholars who have in preference bestowed 
their pains uixin his Satires, must be taken as a proof of some 
charm in Horace’ s lyrics more widely attractive than that of his 
more didactic strains. Yet we arc far from certsiin that the 
feature of the former most lastingly cherished, is not the terse, 

2 !• 2 quotable 
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quotable grnomic inaxiniy which has, after all, a smack of the 
latter ; and there can be no question that the lessons of life and 
manners, which the Satires enforce in kindly spirit and hexameter 
form, retain the heed of veteran scholars, when the triumphs of 
lyric minstrelsy have lost their hold upon them. There is a 
time and a place for both : a season when the fancy of toying with 
Lalage, imbibing cuj>8 of Manic under the shady arbutc-tree, 
mingling in moonlit dances, and being swept along by Bacchic 
frenzies, is more congenial than the lecture in verse against the 
vices and foibles of human nature, whidh Horace delivers — albeit 
kindly and amusingly — ^in his satiric poems : a season, too, when 
there comes a reaction, and the tables are deliberately turned. 
At this latter reactionary crisis the genius of Horace asserts, to our 
thinking, its highest claim on our admiration, no less for the 
exquisite urbanity, discriminative tact, and light-handed touch 
with which he fulfils his function of satirist, than for the per- 
spicuity of language, and sustained, though easy, versification, 
in^which he utters truths that Lucilius would have blurted out 
rudely and inharmoniously, and Juvenal liave exprcsscid with a 
sweeping vehemence characteristic alike of his manner and 
material. It is the mellow wisdom, the fund of observation, the 
temperate way of saying sharp things, so as to correct without 
offence, and conciliate reflection without seeming to assume cen- 
sorial functions, which charms us in Horace's satires as we grow 
older ; nor docs it at all affect this estimate, that, of all his works, 
acconling to accepted chronologies, the Satires wctc the first 
published. Rather should it enhance our opinion of his genius 
to find that at the age of from thirty to thirty-four years the son 
of a freedman and tax-collector was so thoroughly ‘ au courant ' 
with Homan life and manners, so imbuixl with the * urimnitns ' 
which was an index of social as well as literary refinement, as to 
have composed and publishc*d poetry that might well liave passed 
for the ripe fruit of an older and more imjming tree. The 
Epistles, indeed, represent an even more ])crfec:t sample, but 
the Epistles are the Satires, without their sting, of the poet, 
when ten more years had passed over his head. 

Those whom a liberal education has enabled to enjoy the 
Satires in the original will not need to be reminded of all this ; 
but in a day when, in spite of die current depreciation of clai deal 
studies^ even the unlearned do not care to seem wholly unac- 
quaint^ with the wit and wisdom of the ancients, or unable to 
trace to their sources the many borrowed gertis of English poetry, 
it is of some importance that there should arise adequate versions 
of such mines of lively oliservation and reflection ns the Satires 
of Horace; and two such we have to welcome, not only sur- 
passing 
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])assing any previous attempts, but also, each in its own way, 
representing the Venusian so satisfactorily, that if none other 
should adventure this field, his shade would yet have no reason 
to complain of the indifference or incuriousness of Englishmen. 
One of these is the scholarly, well considered, able translation of 
the lamented Professor Conington, who to that insight into the 
original, which defies the possibility of a point being missed or 
an allusion slurred in translation, added withal an much of the 
native gift of poesy, and so much proficiency resulting from 
study and practice, that he may be said to have combined the 
oxcelleiices of poet and scholar in a greater measure than any of 
his predecessors. He scarce lived to see his version through the 
press. A little later, Mr. Theodore Martin, a representative of 
such as court the Muse in the cniwded city rather than of those 
who wcK> her, like Professor Conington, in cloistered shade, 
enhanced the obligation, under which lie had already laid scholars 
and general readers in his unique translation of the Odes and 
Eptnles, by putting forth his Satires as their sequel. Over his 
former ground, which he had made his own by sparkling vivacity, 
genuine jKKftic spirit, and capital adaptation of the English lyric 
to the Latin, Mr. Conington had, we need hardly say, run almost 
neck-and-ueck with him ; owing, it is true, any advantage in the 
estimation of scholars to the success with which he asserted and 
illustrated the principle of metrical conformity. But our pre- 
sent business is with the Satires, and with the demonstration, by 
a comparison of Mr. Conington and Mr. Theodore Martin, as 
translators of them, that the calibre of each is equal to the 
demand made upon it, and that where one manifests a peculiar 
gift or advantage, it finds its makc-weight in some distinct 
s^icciality of the oAcr. Nor only so ; but whereas Mr. Coning- 
ton’s scholarship may well have been the more unerring, and Mr. 
Theodore Martin’s inborn poetic gift the more certain to make 
itself felt, it will result, we suspect, from candid inquiry, that in 
a measure far beyond their fellows these twain have so striven 
after perfectness of work, that, through a mutual interchange of 
excellences, it becomes hard to say which is in aught to be pre- 
ferred to which, both vindicating a claim to the very first rank 
ainohg English translators of the classic poets. 

Their ‘mmlus operandi’ is indeed different. Whilst Mr. 
Martin sends forth his Satires — under the wing, it is true, of 
tliosc^ established favourites, his ode-versions — with scarcely one 
word of preface. Professor Conington has gone into a preliminary 
inquiry as to the fittest style, form, and measure for a version of 
this portion of the works of Horace. This may seem to many 
*dc trop;’ yet, though his translation’s success cannot be said 

to 
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to depend on his preface, and though prudence might dictate 
dependence on general effect and result, rather than on what, if 
current opinion is to be believed, is commonly 4o8t labour’ so 
far as nine-tenths of die reading public arc concerned, still 
rcvie\^ers ought to own that such a preface, as that prefixed to 
Mr. Conington’s satires, is a great help to his reviewers in 
suggesting test-points for comparison, and laying down lines 
of treatment, to serve more or less as landmarks of criticism. 
Not to be prolix in our use of these, it may suffice to say that 
the late Corpus Professor traces the difficulties of a translator of 
Horace’s Satires to the choice of style and metre, the former ques- 
tion being the more perplexing of the two. As to metre, his delibe- 
rate preference is for the Heroic, as it is exemplified in the easy, 
sprightly muse of Cowper ; and he believes it to be less obnoxious 
to the risk of becoming ‘ slipshod ’ dian the octosyllabic verse of 
Buder s* Hudibras,’ which found favour with Smart and Boscaweii 
among translators, and Swift and Pope among imitators, of Horace. 
It is, he urges, the collcKpiiality of this measure, used by himself 
though it was for his version of the * Allneis,’ which constitutes 
its danger to a translator of the * Satires.’ It involves an ever- 
present risk of abuse, and a tendency to render the issue 
* slipshod, interminable, unclassical.’ We arc not insensible to 
the cogency of this reasoning ; though it deserves to be said in 
reply that there is a somewhat large field in Mr. Martin's traris- 
Isitions into this metre (no less than eleven out of eighteen), fmm 
which to show that the danger may l)c minimized, if not wholly 
avoided. An instance might be: cited from the 8di Satire of the 
1st Book, in which the garden god, Priapus, di*scrilx?s how 
Canidia and her sister wi tidies were put to flight by the unde- 
signed action of their enchantments U|)on his wooden frame. 
Much of the satire consists of passages that might be pitfalls to 
a too colloquial translator, though the original here and there — 
in its mock heroic — rises above the average flights of satire. 
Mr. Martin’s version sustains — though in octosyllabics — the 
character of the original ; and the sample we quote— embody ing 
Priapus’s complaint against the witches — will show how ccniipc- 
tent a measure it proves, in his hands, to represent even gi-avcr 
passages. How happy is his resort to it, in lighter vein we 
shall Lave occasion to sliow hereafter. The lines wc quote 
represent 1. Sat. viii. 20-29 [Has nullo pcrderc possum — rcspoiisa 
daturas]. 

‘ Do what 1 will, tlioy haunt tho place, 

And ever, when her huxoin face 
The wandering lanun unveils, these crones 
Come here to gather herbs and bones. 


Hero 
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Here Lavo I scon wiili streaming liair 
Ganidia stalk, her feet all bore, 

Her inky cloi^ tnoked up, and howl 
With Sogana, tliat beldam foul. 

Tlie deadly jiallor of their faco 
With fear and heiTor filled tho place. 

Up with thoii* nails tho eortli they tlu'ew ; 

Then limb-meal tore a coal-black owe. 

And poured Its blood into tlie hole, 

So to evoke tho sliode and soul 
Of dead incn, and from these to wring 
liespoiiscs to their questioning.’ — ^p. 2 HC. 

As this is one of the Satires, which, with what we cannot hclji 
('onsideriiig a t(N) sternly cxpurgatorial eye, Professor Conington 
has left untranslated, we miss the parallel heroics which might 
have been compared with these cK:tosyllablcs : hut a reference 
to the version of the same passage by the llcv. Francis Howes,* 
a translat or whose meritorious but unappreciated labours Mr. 
Conlngton’s generous spirit led him to unearth and vindicate, 
would show that the ten-syllable line has not enabled him to 
nvalize the force and life of the Latin with more terseness or 
precision than Mr. Mcartin’s oc*tosyllabl(^ l*'roin his preface we 
should gather that the professor recogni/.ed no competing metre 
save tin.' Hudibrastic, and we confess that so far as the fourtccn- 
syllabht ballad 111011*0 is concerned, not even Mr. Theodore 
Martin's use of it in reiuleriiig the 2 iid and 4 tli Satires of the 
1 st Hook disposes us to (juarrel with his exclusiveness. To 
anticipate what we have to say alniut style, it will be allowed 
tliat a prime cliaraetcrislic of Horace is ters<*iiess ; and if wc 
take up the 4 th Satire and c'oiitrast the instruments, rather than 
the handling of them by Martin and Conington (say, in the 
passage where Horace commemorates his father’s mode of 
teaching him by living examples), we cannot see liow to escape 
a conviction that on this very scores of tcu'sciiess the one is 
unfitted to its task, at least in comparison with the other. 

‘ I learned tho liabit from the best of fathers, who employed 
Some living typo to shiiiip the vice lie wished 1110 to avoid. 

Thus temperate and fnigul when exhortuig mo to ho 

And with the competence content, which he had stored for me ; 

“ Look, boy," he’d say, “ at Albius’ son — observe his sori*}^ plight ! 
And Bamis, that jKna* beggar there ! say, ore not thcisu a sight, 

To wttiii a man from sipiauderiug Ills patrimonial means ? 

— Martin^ p. 27 C.t 

* * The Epodcs, Satir^ anti Epistlcx of Horace,' tranalateil by the late Kev. 
.Francis Hoyres, M.A., Minor Canon of Norwich. Ixindon, 184 !ii. 

t I. Sat. iv. Iiisuevit pater optiinus .... perdcre ttuis velit. 

‘ Wlien 
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* When my good father taught mo to ho good, 

ScorocrowB ho took of living flesh and blood. 

Thus if ho warned mo not to spend hut spoi'o 
The modeiato moons 1 owo to his wiso coro, 

T'wos, “ 800 the life that son of Albius’ lootls ! 

Obsorvo that Barms, vilest of ill woods ! 

Plain beacons those for hocdloss youth, whoso tosto 

Might load thorn else a fair estate to waste.' — ConlngtoiHj p. 19. 

It is not that here the superiority of Mr. Conington’s version 
lies, as we might have expected, in his fidelity to the letter of 
the Latin, which, curiously enough, Mr. Martin’s version more? 
exactly reproduces : but the ear-— or we are greatly mistaken — 
rejects instinctively the prolixity of the former measure, when 
completing widi the latter as a representative vehicle of Horatian 
terseness. There is one measure — ^uscil but once, and, therefore, 
too seldom to afford the basis of a deliberate opinion, by Mr. 
Theodore Martin — that in which he renders the 2nd Satire of 
the 2nd Book — which possibly, had he contemplated it, Mr. 
Gmington would have admitted to compictitorial honours. It is 
the metre of Goldsmith’s ^Haunch of Venison’ — an English 
metre — a lively metre — a metre which no critical weighing of 
pros and cons will induce an honest taste to condemn as an 
occasional expxinent of the light-handed, playful vein of Horatian 
satire. A snatch of it, where the satirist is quizzing Roman, 
epicures for setting higher value on costly than on savoury dish^ 
at their dinner parties, will serve to show the aptitudes of this 
measure.* 

‘ Work till you per^iro. Of all sauces ’tis best, 

The man that’s with ovor-indulgcnco opipircsa'd, 

Whito-livored and pursy, can relish no disli, 

Bo it ortolans, oysters, or finest of fish. 

Still I scarcely can hopKi, if lieforu yon there were 
A peacock or capon, yon woulil not prefer 
With tho picacock to ticklo your palate, you re so 
Completely tho dupes of mere semblance and show, 

Por to buy tho rare biiil only gold will avail. 

And ho makes a grand show with his fine piaintcd tail. 

As if this had to do with tho matter tho least! 

( 'an yon make of tlio feathers you prize so a feast ? 

And, when tho bird’s cook'd, what becomes of his spdontlonrV 
Is his flesh tlion tho capiou’s more juicy or tender? 

Mere appiearanco, not substance, then clearly it is 
Which iNunboozles your judgment.’ — p. illG. 

In the other version of the same passage which li(*s open before- 


* H. I^at. ii. ao-3U. Tu pulmcntaria qutcre, &c. 
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us tbcre is certainly less life and not more faithfulness ; and con- 
sidering how Well in this instance the measure of the above lines 
represents Horace's manner and spirit, one might be led to regret 
that Mr. Martin did not make more frequent use of it. Perhaps the- 
secret is that it tires on the ear. We have just glanced at a new 
translation of the 1st Book by Mr. Millington, done from cnil to- 
end in the measure of the * Retaliation,' and the ‘Haunch of 
Venison,’ and our glance has gone far to confirm the suspicion 
that the oar might have too much of it. On the whole, wc 
concur with Professor Conington that — supposing it to be a law 
of translation that but one c(juivalcnt is admissible for what is 
uniform in the original, or, in other words, that some one English 
metra must be elected to represent the Horatian hexameter — the 
metre deserving preference is the colloquial or conversational 
heroic. If, on the other hand, for unfastidious readers variety is 
desirable, and it is undeniable that alternative measures sensibly 
relieve the strain of uniformity and monotony, a place is at once 
found for the octosyllabic, as well as for the other experiments 
in metre which Mr. Martin has used with more or less success. 
Much doubtless depends on tact and judgment. A translator,, 
endowed with these, and capable of apprehending the mind and 
manner of his original, will seldom err by clothing his translap 
tions in an ill-fitting garb. Tlie first concern is to realize in 
what Horace's style consists, and, that done, to attempt an 
approximate imitation of it. Towards this end Mr. Conington's 
preface furnishes some useful hints, discovering in the onlinary 
language of ancient good society, as seen in conversation and in 
familiar letter-writing, the best mode of representing Horace’s- 
persiflage; and holding up for imitation his characteristic ease 
and terseness, as constituent parts of a manner *on which, 
whether grave or gay, his charm depends,’ and ‘of an individu- 
ality of attraction which makes the charm of Floracc unlike the- 
charm of any other writer.’ 

The case, ][)erhaps, is less transfemblc than the terseness : and 
while we are free to admit that it is a marvel to us how cleverly 
the late Latin professor at Oxford has used his complete insight 
into the mind of Horace to give point and pungency to his trans- 
lation, by means of epigram and antithesis inti^uced by way of 
com{)ensation, it were uiicandid to suppress a misgiving that liere- 
and there his version is open to the charge of stifihess, the result, 
it may be, of such minute acciuaintance with his model that the 
copy suffers from being over-wrought. This, indeed, is discover- 
able only in a few jdaccs; and whereas herein Mr, Theodore 
Martin’s gay freedom of treatment puts him at once at an advantage, 
it is open to those whose sympathies are with Mr. Conington to 

retort 
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retort that his finished heroics are never obnoxious to the blame 
of vagueness or lax translation. For our own part, wc arc aston- 
ished at the general exactness and amount of special research 
into scholia and old or new commentaries which Mr. Martin’s 
work exhibits, and could name passage upon passage which, 
upon inquiry, will prove to have been moulded on Bentley or 
Orclli ; or influenced by some interpretation of one of the * forty 
commentators,’ But on the whole, the division of the honours of 
style may proceed on this wise. The palm of case is witli Martin, 
of terseness with Conington ; although as regards both these 
essentials of approximate reproduction of Horace the one and 
the other arc entitled to rank very highly. Their ncck-and-neck 
excellence may 1)e seen in many graver, as well as more sportive, 
passages, but it comes out most conspicuously in some that are 
iKuther one nor other — such, ns the? t(*stimoiiy Horace bears 

in Book 1. Sat vi. to his father’s liberality in reference to liis 
education — a passage in jmint of natund feeling ns touching as 
Goldsmith’s praise of his brother in the ^ Traveller,’ and one 
which botli our tnanslators have liniidlcd so well ns to awaken an 
echo of that heart-prompted tribute. Wc give the latter lines of 
it from each version.^ 

‘ No; while my head’s niiturned, I neVr shall uocil 
To blush for that dear father, or to plead 
As meu oft plead, ’tis Natiwo's fault, unt iiiiiio, 

I camo not of a better, worthier line. 

Not thus T 82 )cnk, not thus I feel : the jih‘a 
Might servo another, but ’twerc hise in nie. 
filbonld Fate this moment hid me to go biick 
O’er all my lougtli of years, my life retrack 
To its first htjur, and pick out siudi des(!ciit 
As man might wish fur e’en, to pride’s content, 

I should rest satinfiod witli mine;, nor ulioosii 
New parents derhed with genatvrial slittcs. 

Mod most would tliink me, sane, as you'll allow. 

To waive a load ne’er thrust on me till now. — Cunington, p. £10. 

‘ Now T know 

More earnest thanks, and loftier praise I owe. 

Itcason must fail ino ere I consc to own 
^Vith pride, tliat 1 have sncli a father kuowii : 

Nor shall 1 Btoo]) my birth to vindicate. 

By charging, like tho lierd, tho wrong on Fate, 

That I was not of noble lixiengo Hitriing : 

Fur other creed inspires my licart and toiigiin. 


* I. Sat. VI. 8U-U9. Nil Die pofiiiteat .... poi'tarc molcslnni. 

Fur 
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For now Bhonlil Naturo bid all living mon 
Ilotracc tlioir years, and live them o’d* again, 

Eadi culling, as bis inclination bent. 

His parents fur bimsclf, witli mine content, 

I would not choose, whom men endow os great 
With the insignia and the seats of stato ; 

And though 1 seemed insane to vulgar eyes, 

Thou woiihrst porclianco esteem mo tnily wise, 

In thus refusing to assume ilie care 

Of irksome state I was imused to bear.’ — Moiiui, p. 289. 

We arc fortunate here in finding both upon a common ground 
of metre, and though in each we may discover some little sur- 
plusage of wbrds, die only bold alteration or addition is that of 
the * senatorial shoes ’ with which Mr. Conington takes leave to 
tread out the ‘ Roman fasces and insignia as much, a severe 
critic might suggest, at the bidding of ‘ exigeant * rhyme, as in 
illustration of one of his favourite theories, that ^ all translation 
must proceed upon a principle of comimnsation.’ Another of 
the Ssitircs, in reproducing which both translators have resorted 
to the English Heroic, is the tenth of thc^ first book, a piece 
which has so much to say the scope and style of satire, that 
it may not be uninteresting to exsimine tlie work of each in refer- 
ence to a part of it. We give Jlr. Martin’s version of the 
lines 7-M [Ergo non satis est, &c.]. 

‘ Tis nut enough, a poet's fame to make. 

That you with bursts of luirlli your audience shake ; 

And yet to this, as all cx^ierioiicc shows. 

No small amount of skill and talent giH s, 

Your stylo must lie concise, that what you say 
May flow on clear and smooth, nor lose its way, 

Htumbliug and halting tlirough a chaos divar 
Of cumbrous words that load the wi*ary ear, 

And you must jiass from grave to g;iy — now, like 
Thu rlietorician, vulicmcnily strike, 

Now, like the poet, deal a lightiT hit 
With easy phiyfiilucss, and iMilishcKl wit, — 

Veil the stern vigour of a soul ritbiist^ 

And flash your faiieivs, while like death you thrust. 

For iiu^ii are more impervious, ns a ndo, 

To slashing cunsiirc, than to ridicule.’-— 3r(ii7/», pp. 30-3. 

Waiving the citation in full of Mr. Conington’s parallel passage, 
we must point out one or two features in which it pleases us 
better than w'hat we have just quoted. For example, the fifth 
and three following verses of the above passage do not so well 
illustrate die application to translation of tlic practice tbey recom- 
mend as diis neat couplet of the Professor : — 


* Terseness 
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‘ TorscncBB tlioro wantn, to nuiko tlio tlion^t riug clear, 

Nor with a crowd of words confuse the ear : ’ — 

a couplet wherein the Latin is as closely matchcil in words as in 
length of lines, the only alteration nccilcd being, perhaps, the 
substitution of * run * for ‘ ring ’ in the first verse. A little further 
on, Conington recognizes no distinction, as Martin does, between 
* rhetoris ’ and ‘ jMietn*,’ but takes their style as identical, and meant 
to contrast with that of the Mirbanus,’ or ]x>lished wit.* ^fr. 
Martin appears to place no comma after the word ‘ poetie ’ in the 
Latin, and hence pnibably the mistake. In Conington's version 
the style of bard and orator is set over against 

* tliu langiiftgo of a woll-lired man, 

Who masks his stmo/th, autl says nU nil he ran ; 

And pleasantry will nftcn cut clctui thniiigh 
Hard knots tliat gravity would scarce undo.' 

The italicized line must be accepted as the truest ec[ni valent of 
the words of the original, although the finely conceived coupler 
in which Martin amplifies the idea of Horace has the ring and 
seal of {K)ctry about it. Mr. Conington’s closing coujilet, too, is 
nearer die Latin, though this is not by any means tin* invariable 
rule with him. If he had bound hiinscdf hand and foot in the 
trammels of litcrsility, he would never so neatly have hit off that 
little illustration of a prolific pixit, which Horace throws in by 
the way, later on in the same satire, and which we ejuote in 
compensation for our but partial citation of him aliovc. The 
Latin runs 

‘ Etrusci 

Quale fuit Cassi ra))idii ferveiitius omiii 
liigeiiiuin ; capsis queui fania cat osse librisque 
Ambustum propriis.’ - 1, x. G2-il. 

Like to Etruscan CusKius' stream of song, 

Which flowed, men say, m copious and so stnmg, 

That, when he died, his kiiisfidk simply laid 

His works in onlcr, and his pyre was made.* — Couiwjlon^ ] 41. 

Terseness like this may be noted in cvciy' ]iage of the Professor s 
version : and such neat, (dose- fitting garlis for succinct l^tin lines 
and scraps as the following, which we string together as credit- 
able to his pains and genius alike. Thus, ‘ Parvula — inagni 
formica laboris,’ in the first satire of all, reappears as * that tiny 

* The iKUsage runs:— 

* Defeiidente vicvni iiumIo rhetoris atquc |X)etiP, 
liitvrdum urban), parcentis virihus atque 
Extciiuantis eas coiisnitu.' 


type 
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type of pliant industry.’ *Nil agit cxcmplum litom quod lite 
resol vit’ [II. iii, 103] comes out as 

‘ Excuse me, ’twill not do 
To shut ono question up by opening two : ’ 

and when called upon to put into Pmgllsh verse what Horace 
says of satire, viz., that * nisi (|uod pede certo diflert sermoni,’ it 
is ‘ sermo merus/ we know not who of translators could have hit 
off a terser, and yet less servile rendering than 

‘And savo that sho talks metro, she talks prose.’ — ^I. iv. 47. 
Such short hits, we arc aware, ought not to outweigh sustained 
excellence dcvcloiKid in longer |mssagC8, but that Conington’s 
* Satires of Horace ’ can boast of die latter will be admitted by 
any who read his version of the origin of right and law in the 
third satire of the first book, a passage w’hich strikes us as the 
ideal of well-balanced translation.* In many cases the measure 
selected by Mr. Martin forbids such shorter hits as we have 
referred to : and the satire from whit'li the last line quoted by us 
is taken, is one of those. But frcc|ucntly, where both run on the 
same gauge, it is a nicrc and near contest of excellence. Take 
these lines from the Thinl Satire : — 

' Qui lie tuberibns propriis offondat amicum 
Pfjstulat, igiioscct voiTUcis illins ; niquum est 
Peccatis veiiiain posceutem reddero mrsus.' — I. iii. 73-5. 

Mr. Conington translates them 

‘ Ho that has fears his blotches may offend 
SpcMiks goiitly of the pimples of his friend : 

For reciprocity exacts her dues. 

And they that need excuse must needs excuse.’ 

The subtlety of the last line is almost excessive, though we 
should hesitate to pronounce its eil'ect other than successful. 
^'et we arc haunted by a suspicion that its elaboration mars the 
sense of ease, and arc thus the readier to repose with cheerful- 
ness in the simpler, and here also more faithful, translation of 
ilr. Martin : — 

‘ For, who would liavc his friend his wens o’crlook, 

The casual fi^klos of tliat frioud must brook. 

And tlio Homo mercy should by us lio shown 
To others’ sins wo ask for to our own.* 

Iwon with the latitude of his metres, too, this translator now 
and then steals a march on his rival through off-hand, unstudied, 

* See Ilor. Sat. I. iii. 99, &c., and CoiiiiiKtou's Traii»ljtioii, p. 12 
‘ When men first crept from out earth's womb,' &c. 

spontaneity, 
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mntaneity, and the g^enuinc ease that does not strive after effect. 
Thus in Sat. I. iv. 62, he takes the lines, in which Horace illus- 
trates by a scrap of Ennius the difference between the Epic and 
the Satire as genuine poetry, 

‘ Non ut si solvas : postquam discordia tctm 
Belli ferratos pustes portasqiio refregit : ” 

Invcuios ctiom disjccti mcuibra poetro — ' 

in their natural and transparent sense, and translates them — 

* Yet by no alchemy will yen in tlio residuum find, 

'flio niomlK‘ 1'8 still apparent of the dislocated Isud, 

As if in like degrao these lines of Ennius sliould bo marred : ’ 

Mr, Conington goes more out of his way. He secs, perhaps 
accurately, lurking in the last line an allusion to the fate of 
Orpheus, and following up a hint fn>in the version of Howes, 
of whom we have already said he was a ])rofesscd ailmirer, 
elaborates a couplet, one line of which is jicrfcct, the other an 
importation, with the very slenderest warranty. Howes wrote 

' Hero, diKlociit(f, distort him as you mil, 

Though picec-mcid torn, yon sec the poet still.* 

Conington, scorning to stop short at mere allusion to the fate of 
the Thracian bard, improves the occasion thus : — 

* ’Tis Oridiens imuiglcd by tho Micuada. Still 
The bard remains, nnliiiib him os you will.’ 

In like manner, when, earlier in the same satire (vv. 10, 
Horace disclaims likeness to Crispinus and contemporary reciters 
of his class, in the words — 

* At tn couclusas liinnnis follibns auras, 

Usque laborantes dum ferrum molliat ignis, 

Ut mavis imitarc — 

Mr. Theodore Martin exprc’sses his point with more case, as well 
as terseness, than the I^rofessor, although the latter undoubtedly 
evolves the sense meant to be conveyed In a not unpiM^tical 
periphrasis : — 

‘ But you, be like tho h(dlowf^ if you choose, 

Still pnfting, puffing, till the metal fuso; , 

And vffttt your windy mihiugn with a mind 

That makes the depth they cornu from setna jav/ouad.’ — (Jofningiov, 

' You, if you liko, may imitate the hlnctksmith’s IhsIIowb* blast, 

That pufts and pouts till in the fire tho iron melts at lost.* — fifeWiw. 

Ihit it is time that we should in.spcrt these diverscly-giftc*^ 
translators on what to many will seem their * criterion* trial- 

ground, 
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ground, the gay, bright, satiric pictures of Roman life and society, 
of which the * Journey to Brundisium ’ and Horace’s *Borc,’* are 
the type. In these, and one or two capital satires of the second 
book, Mr. Martin is thoroughly at home ; and yet, wliilst fairly 
revelling in the congenial relaxations of the octosyllabic metre, 
he does not fail to keep well before him the letter, as well as the 
spirit, of the pattern he reproduces. His rival, still cleaving to 
heroics, imports more fun and life into them than his measure 
might have seemed capable of ; and both represent the gaiety of 
Plorace’s mood in their creditable imitations. Each, for instance, 
f>frcrs full change for the lively bit in the 5tb. Satire (Book I.), 
which tells how sleep was inunlered in the Imrge, during the first 
night of the journey to Brundisium, by musc|uitoes, bull-frogs, 
and unseasonably musical boatmen. Both vie in representing 
lioradb’s famous circumlocution for ‘ £([uus Tuticus,’ or, as some 
say, Asculum.t 

‘ Then four-aud-twenty niihis, a good long way, 

Onr coaches takes us, iii a towu to stay 
Whose name no art ran squeeze into a Une^ 

Though otherwise ’tis eiiny to define : 

For water there, the chcaiicKt thing on esarth, 

Is sold for money, but the bread is worth 
A fancy price, and titivollcrs who know 
Thesir business biku it with thorn when they go : 

For at Cannsiiim, town of Dionicil, 

The drink’s as bud, and grits aro in the bread.' p. 25. 

' Tn chaises heii(!o wo tmvel iwst 
Some fomxuid-twuiity miles at most. 

At a small luunlet ludting, which 
Into my vcmi declines to hitch. 

But by its features may ho gnessctl ; 

For water, clsowhcro commonest 
Of all things, hero is sold like wine : 

But then the breotl so sweet, so fine, 

That prudent travellers imrvey 
A stock to last them all the thit/. 

For the Cauusiau's full of grit, 

And yet is water every whit 

As scarce within that town, of old 

Founded by Diomedo fho bold.’ — Martin^ p. 283. 


* We are loth to subscribe to the opinion, though it is cogently supported by 
Mean Mcrirale, in his * History of the Homan Knipirc,' toI. iv., 50S, &c., tliut the 
Iwro of this lively satire was the poet Propitriins. Ilorace is apt to name those whom 
he assails, and it would be unlike his kindly nature to lash even with his mild 
thong, a poet of some, though not the highest, repute among his contemponiries. 
t Sat 1. V. 86-92. * Quatoor hiiic rapimnr vigiuti et millia,* &c. ^ 

In 
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In the 10th line of the last extract it mi^ht be better to 
read * beyond the day’ for ‘all the day;’ a trifling emendation 
which implies no cavil at a version hitting off every point of the 
original, and this without any seeming effort In Conington’s 
parallel we note abundant skill and terseness, and creditable 
abstinence from omission or addition. To other places in his 
version of this satire we must take exception on these counts; 
for, in vv. 28-0, where we are told that Maecenas and Cocccius 
■were — 

‘ Missi inagnis do rabus utcrqiio 
Lcgati ; aversos soliti coiiiiK)noro amicos ’ — 

liis otherwise concise couplet — 

‘ Sent on a weighty business, to compose 
A fend, and make them friends who late were foes,’ — 

docs injustice to the ambassadors, in that it omits the point 
intended in ‘soliti and again, at the close of the satire, whom 
Horace enumerates his Epicurean theory as tt> the gods, and 
denies that 

‘ Si qnid miri fiiciat Xatura, dens id 
Tristes ex alto eceli deniittere tecto.’— v. 102-3, 

we venture to think tbit he would have shrunk from tlie ‘ iiudosis,* 
or disparaging circumlocution, with which the Prefessor unwar- 
rantably represents ‘alto cadi tecto.’ — c.r/. : — 

‘ Tell the cniz<3d Jews sneh miracles as tliese ! 

1 liold the gods live lives of canihiss case, 

And, if a wonder happens, don’t assume 
’Tis sent in anger from the ujatatW 

Mr. Martin docs better in both passngf>s, by simply tieading in 
the tracks of the Latin. With him Horace’s companions are 

‘ Upon a mission bound 
Of conscqiienoo the most prnfmind, 

For wliu so skilhd the feuds to closi; 

Of those, once friends, who now were foes ? ’ — ]». 280. 

and he, too, is content to Icsive unvulgarized the lloratiaii phrase 
for the ‘liomc of the Gods,’ and to translate the lines expressing 
Horace’s doubt as to their interference with the conccins ol‘ 
earth ; — 

‘ For true 

T hold it that the deities 
Enjoy theiiiKclv(!S in careless ease : 

Xor think, when Nature, spuming hi'v, 

] ):ic8 Konicthiiig that inspires onr awe, 

*Tis sent by the othaidid gfsls 
liii'cct from their aiyjnrt iibtHhv' 

On 
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On the 9th Satire [Ibam forte via] both have bestowed suc- 
cessful pains. Let us try both as to the famous passage where 
Horace’s interpellation * Kst tibi mater, provokes an answer 
waggishly misinterpreted by him to be a confession of wholesale 
muidcrs, of which he arijurcs his ^ tease ’ to fill up the measui-c, 
by adding him to the list^ and so verifying the Sabine witch’s 
prediction.* 

* lie paused for bi'catli : I ftdtci'ingly strike in— 

“ Have you ajuotlicr ? Have you kith and Idn 
To whom your life is precious?*’ “ Not a soul ! 

My line’s extinct, 1 have interred the whole I ” 

“ O happy they 1” (So into thought 1 fell) 

AfinF life's endless hdbhle they sleep aell : 
llity turn is next : dispatch luo : for tlie wciid^ 

Has come to pass which I so long liavc feared. 

The fatal weird a Sabine beldam sung, 

All in my nui'sciy days, when life was young : 

“ No Hwonl nor poison o’er shall take him oil' : 

Nor gout, nor idonrisy, nor wracking cough : 

A babbling toiiguo sliall kill hiiii ; let him fly 
* All talkers, us ho wishes nut to die.” ’ — Cuiwujion^ p. 3u. 

* Hero was an opening to break in 
Have yon a nudher, father, kin. 

To whom yonr life i« precious? ” “ None ; 

I’vu closeil the eyes of every one.'* 

Oh, happy tlicj% T inly groan. 

Now 1 am left, and I alone. 

(juicOv, quick, despatch me wliere 1 stand, 

Now is the direful doom at hand 
'Wliich erst the Sabine beldam old. 

Shaking lier magic lum, fnretohl 
In days when 1 was yet a boy : 

“ Him shall no puiKons fell destro}'. 

Nor hostile sword in shock of war, 

Nor gt)ut, nor colic, nor catarrh. 

In fiiJhioss of tlie time liis tlircad 
Shall by a pratc-apat*o bo shml ; 

So let him, when lie's twenty hiuo, 

If he be wise-, all babblers shun .' — Mtirthij p. 300. 

Tlio skill with which Professor Conington has rendered the 
points of this (‘o]lo(|uy and the mock hemic tenor of tlie witcli's 
])ro])hGcv 9 is considerable ; and if any critics arc minded to ob- 
ject to his inlaying a slightly altered line from Macbeth, by 

* Sat. 1. ix. 20-34. *Kst tibi mater .... adolcverit atas.* 

Vol. 180.— iVh. 260. 2 M 


way 
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way of adding effect to the pregnant exclamation ' Felices I ’ wo 
cry pardon for it, on the ground of its appropriateness, as a 
supplement both to the sense and spirit of the passage. Yet 
the palm is due to Mr. Martin, who, without such resoi^ has 
represented as faithfully as fluently the easy rapid transition of 
Horace’s vivacious fancy. Avoiding successfully the stiflhess 
of severe literality, he catches every thread of the poet’s tissue, 
and turns it to account in reproducing the charm and effect of 
the whole. It is curious that this should be so palpably his 
merit here and elsewhere, in comparison with his distinguished 
rival; but tliat it is even so, one may sec when, having to 
render— 

* Nil sino magiio 

Vita laborc dedit mortolibus.’ — ix. GO, 
he turns it into — 

* Nought 

In life without much toil is bought ’ — 

simple English, which is more a Iona fide translation than 
Conington’s — 

‘In this world of ours 

Tho path to what wo want no’er niim on flu worn ; — 

which, even as a paraphrase, one ran hardly identify with the 
Horatian saw. Into other like gnomic sentences of llorace, two 
of which occur to us, Mr. Martin, without c(]ual conciseness, 
has thrown singular life, and yet not intnMluced alien matter, 
i lis equivalent for Sat. 1. vii. 10, which we give with the Latin, 
might pass for a bit of Hudibras : — 

‘ Hoc ctenim sunt omnes jure molestf, 

Quo fortes, quibns advci'suiii Ijcllum incidit ’ - - 

‘ Hut as a law, when men fall out, 
pTust in proportion as they’re stout 
In heart ur sinews, neither will 
Give in till they are killed or kill.’ 

'i'he other sentence comes from tin; last satire — one c f the 
gastronomic satires— of tlie Second Briok, and forms a maxim 
to inspire Ainphitryons and heroes alike. 

‘ Sed couvivatoris, nti ducis, ingcniuin res 
Advcrsfc nudaro solent, celarc secuiidoc.’ — ^II. viii. 7G-4. 

Mr. Martin’s rciidcrjiig of it is happy enough to pass into a 
proverb : — 

‘But 
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* Bnt than fhe goniiu of a host, 

Ab a genem, is most 

Brought out, when odyorao fates assail it, 

A courso of luck sorvos hut to yoil it.’ — MarHn^ p. 379.* 

We fear that we have been already too liberal of quotation, to 
make room for any quotations from the gastronomic satires, as 
the 2nd, 4th, and 3th of the 2nd Book may be termed. They arc 
amusing to read, as showing that the dogmatism of cooks’ ora- 
cles is by no means of modern growth, and a reviewer of cookery 
books might do worse than salt his articles with scraps of 
the translations before us, which give out the ^ dicta’ of die 
anonymous * ollicier dc boiichc ’ of the 4th Satire, with all the 
consequence of Jules GouflTe or Urban Dubois. The poet, we 
cannot doubt, was quizzing the professor when he set down the 
w<irds — 

‘ Fratonsilms optima fungis 
Natnxa ost : aliis male creditor.' — ^11. iv. 20. 

* To meadow mushrooms give the prize. 

And trust no others, if yoii’ro wise.’ 

He must have been too country-bom and too good a judge, not 
to utilize, as his nation does to this day, the numerous esculent 
agarics. A little extract from an account of a feast of a diflerent 
kind, the country-mouse’s ^at home,’ in the admirable finish of 
the 6th Satire of Book II., we cannot refrain from giving — told 
as it is by each translator so completely in his own style: 
Conington Ixung neat, terse, and very Horatiaii ; Martin, on the 
otlicr hand, lively and freer, to the advantage of his picture, sind 
with no detriment to fidelity. Here is his ‘ field-mouse ’ doing 
host 

* 111 brief ho did not spare his Inmnl 
Of com and ])cas(\ long coyly stoivil : 

ItaisiiiH ho brought, and sevaps, to boot. 

Half giiaw'cd of bacon, which he put 
With his own iiioiith lx*foro his guest. 

In hopca^ hj offering his best 

In such rarictif, he might 
Persuade him to an apf petite. 

But still the cit with languid eye 
Just picked a bit, then juit it by ; 

* Coiiiugton’s rcndcrinn arc 

*For *ti8 & nuc, that wrath Is diort or long, 

Just as the combatanu arc weak or strong.'—!, vil. Ui. 

* But gifts concealed by sunshine are displayed 

In hosts, as in commaudm, by the sliaile.’— II. viii. 73-4. 

2 M 2 -STluch 
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WLlcIi with dismay tlio rustic saw 
An, stretclied ii|x>u sumo stubbly Kti'AW, 

ITo luuuchcd at bran and cummou gritf^ 

Not venturing on tho dainty bits.’ — IL vi. 83-9. — Martin^ p. 8G3. 

Tiic expansion of the lines — 

' Ciipicns vnrla faKtidin coenu 
Vincoro tongontis uialo singula dciito suxicrbo,’ 

in the verses italicized is as happy ns can bn conceived. Now 
let us turn to Coniiigton : — 

* He Kjiarc's not oats nor vetches ; in his chaps 
Itaisiiis ho brings and nibbled Imcon seraxis, 

Hoping by varied dainties to entice 
His town-bred guest, so dcJlcah and ioVc, 

1F7/0 amdcscendcd (irafionidy to touch 
Tinny after thiiv], hut never icouhl iahe. muchf 
While Iks the owner of the inaiisiou, sate 
Oil Ihreshcd-out straw, and spedt and daniuls ato.’ 

— Couiugtun^ p. 8-1. 

It will hardly do after the former extract ; good as it is, and 
for the most part skilful, there is a formality about it ; niid 
though the Professor never wrought but on a principle and 
system which he c;ould ably justify, it may be doubted, thniugh- 
out his translation of the SSatires, whether their one sole drawlxick 
is not the clTort, which he owns to, of roin|K*nsating the heavy 
outgoings of translation by trifling additions, in the way of im- 

a nted point and pungency, to the general sum of liveliness.* 
[caning to achieve something of this kind in ICnglishiiig the 
line and a half, which we have cited from the; Latin ..hove, he 
does not seem to us to have quite succec^hfil. 

It must be said, however, that Professor Coiiington’s com- 
pensatory principle never betrays him into solecisms as regards 
the substitution of modern equivalents for ancient allusions, 
llefined scholarship is the surest guarantee in this respect. 
Though he assumes such mild licences, as calling a ‘scarus’a 
* sardine,’ and writing ‘jKiiiiids’ for ^sestertia,’ lie has too r.jch 
sense of the fitness of things to talk, ns he instances Drydeii 
talking in translation, of the. ‘Louvre of the SLy,’ and he W’ould 
have revolted from the taste of a most rcctent translator, who has 
had the courage to render ‘invidcat quod et llennogcncs, ego 
canto,’ ‘Singing, that jealous might make a Sims llccvcs.* And 
we r:ommend with confidence to any incepting translator of a 
classiful author, the excellent advice of the Professor in his 
Preface, pp, xviii-xx., ns reganls ‘ the patent difliculty of 


* S?ee Prvracf, xi. xiv. 
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knowing what to do with local and temporary customs^ •alln - 
sionsy and proverbs.' It has this great advantage, tlmt the 
practical illustration of it is contained within the same cloth 
covers. Mr. Theodore Martin, on his pirt, is no less careful 
to avoid sacrificing the air and prestige of ancient life and 
thought, which there is in his original, by unwarrantable mo- 
dernisms. We hardly call to mind a phrase to which exception 
can be taken, unless, perhaps, it be the rc]Kstition more than 
once (for once was all very well) of the expression ‘ thundering 
reveille,* to represent ‘ knocking vehemently at a door.’ It is a 
mannerism which might well be retrenched, and which one should 
not care to meet again in the Epistles, which every scholar must 
hope are in due time to follow Martin’s ‘Satires of Horace.’ 
We have said enough to show how very highly we rate these. In 
a brief ‘ In inemoriam ’ t<i Professor Conington, in the 4th No. 
of the 2iid volume of the ‘Journal of Philology,** Professor 
Munro ‘ does not hesitate to say that he believes his transla- 
tion of the Satires and Epistles of tioracc to be on the whole, 
perhaps, the best and most successful translation of a Classic, that 
exists in the English language.’ This is saying much, but, every- 
thing cronsidcred, hardly too much. Caution would suggest the 
(qualification ‘one of the best,* or ‘one of the very best.’ That 
which makes it so is the unerring penetration of the original 
author’s scmsc, of which all lesser scholars are sure now and then 
to fall shfjrt. In exainining Inith the versions at the head of this 
article with an eye to a correct estimate of the Latin meaning, 
we have constantly found each at-one in adopting the soundest 
interpretation of a doubtful phrase. For example, in rendering 

' Cum referro negas cpiali sit iqnisquo porento 
Natns, dum ingenuus' — I. vi. 8, 

both ac(H>|)t Gesner’s interpretation of ‘ ingcnuiis,’ h.e. ‘ingenuis 
inoribus,’ and repudiate the other forced and iinqrrobablc expla- 
nation, which Howes makes a faint effort to recommend by a 
not very obvious ‘ double entendre.’ 

‘ No matter, where, you say, or whcnco they rose, 

So but tlioir blood in gentic ciirrcut flows.’ 

In Englishing ‘Tricesima Sabbata’ (I. lx. G9), we sec that 
both have thoroughly digested the note of Orelli ; and in II. ii. 
50, the ^nilm of fullest accuracy is due to Mr. Martin, who bv 
a periphrasis has got in the sarcastic joke on Gallonius's failure 
for the piTi'torship^ which, cither because his verse would not 
admit it, or because he saw fit to discredit the commentator’s 


• ‘Journal of Philology,' vol. il. pp. 334-.1. 
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gossip, Conington’s translation ignores. With him, * Donee vos 
auctor docuit pnetorius ’ is simply, ‘ Until a pxmtor taught us 
diey were good.’ With Martin more truly, in spite of circum- 
locution — 

‘ ’Till that prrotor, for suffrages taiuly intreating, 

Discovezed and taught, both wore excellent eating.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Conington’s rendering of ^inalis 
ridentem silicnis,’ 11. iii. 72 * (a phrase, touching which com- 
mentators are at issue), exhibits more grasp than Mr. Martins; 
and ill passages where the latter has gone slightly astray, the 
Pnifcssor’s nice accuracy siijicrvencs to set him right. One 
such is — 

‘ Missus ad hoc, pulsis, vetns cst iit foma, SalKillis, 

Quo no ])or vacuum liomano iucurrentt hostis, 

Sivc quod Ajipuln goiis, sen tjuod Luconia helium 
Incutcret violunta : ’ — II. i. 30, 

a passage in which Mr. Martin’s translation reads as if ‘sire 
quod’ introduced j an alternative cause of the Venusian being 
located where he w'as ; whereas ‘ sire ’ and ‘ seu,’ as Coningtoii 
sees, do but explain the possilile eneiiiies lloiiic had to fear. 

‘ Planted 'tis said, there in the Saiimit(?s’ [ilaco, 

To guard for lluiiu: the inieniiediate spue.!;, 

Lest these or thtme some day should make a raid 
In time of war, and Itoiuaii soil inviulc.’ — Ctmhighni. 

Another is where the picture of Ofcllus, ‘ i)ietatr> in ngedio’ — 

‘ Cum pccfu'c ct uatis fortem morctMlc^colonnm.’- -II. ii. IM-Iiri, 

really represents him as a tenant to a soldier (‘an intruding 
vctenin,’ Conington puts It), to wit, the Uinhrenus, to whom com- 
missioners had meted out the; farm of which Olcllus had been 
once owner. Mr. Martin seems to liave overlookcxi this, and to 
have misunderstood * iiierc(.*de ’ by translating it ‘ to profit.’ 

in every such difficulty Conington’s vc-rsion is a safe guide, 
and it is this, supcradchfd to his taste, discriminaiion, and .oot 
small poetic gift, which goes far to justify Mr. Munro’s 'ery 
high estiiiiati;, and to n.*coininend his book to every student of 
the Satires. Beside the veterans who still cdiorish their llo ace, 
and love to rrifresh their memory of his wit and wisdom by 
draughts not only at the fountain-head, but also at such ‘off- 
springs’ as the translations of Conington and Martin, there will 

* * litt’ll laugh till scarce jouM think his jaws his own.*— 

* Dnig him to coart, his face all grin 
At taking you so finely in.*— Jf. 

be 
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Ixs two dosses of readers to benefit by those versions. First, the 
young students, to whom in unravelling the poet’s sense — 
depending often on mental supply of connecting links — the 
accurate, masterly, sequence of the argument in Conington’s 
version cannot fail to prove a real boon; while, as life and 
spirit are the salt of a translation of Horace, and as the know- 
ledge of his Satires will be clearly most imperfect without some 
perception of these features, the gay, brisk, sparkling verses of 
Theodore Martin’s translation will furnish them with a recipe for 
throwing life into their presentments of the poet, whether in viva 
voce or on paper. We should like a son of ours to attack the 
Satires of Horace with an Orclli, flanked on either side by Con- 
ington and Martin, and feel sure that then, especially with regard 
to the most original of the poet’s works, he would never be 
minded to sing with Lord llyron : — 

‘ Then farewell, Hora.'o, whom I hated so.” 

The other dsiss is the growing one of non-classical readers,* 
who have sense enough to value on faith the treasures w-hich they 
find difliculty in unearthing, hut from which, not so long ago, 
statesmen, orators, and good talkifrs took pride in borrowing or 
quoting. It is scarce to be expectiHl, or even wished, that in 
our busy age undue patience should be shown to the man who, 
give him rope*, would (juotc Horace in season and out of season ; 
yet the power, thriftily husbanded, is no mean one, for there are 
few better ‘man of the world’s vado merums’ than the Satires 
and hipistles. Out of the reading of these — even in translation 
and at sccoiul-liand — will Im? gleaned many a pleasant hint as to 
minor morals, many a neatly turned maxim or figure of speech, 
to garnish style or leaven conversation: and, when the book 
is laid by, the memory wdll retain so elmicc a residuum of 
pleasantries, railleries, and skits at vices and fiiibles, that the 


• 'I’o this I'lsiss we coinnieinl the * lloraci*. bv Thccnlore Muriin,' which Ibrnis 
the sixth voliiaie of the scrich of * Aiiciciit Classics^ for Cioiicml Keaders,' edited 
\iy Mr. Liieas (hilliiis. This volnine has b(*en published since the main portion of 
the foregoing article was written, and is devoted to a general view of the poet's 
life and writings ; whereas we have Ik'cii considering only a particular portion of 
the latter. Hut though we have neither iiiioted it, nor made use of it, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the reader, who is wholly, or for the most part, unable 
to appreciate Horace untranslated, may. with the insight he gains from tlie lively, 
bright, and, tbr its size, exhaustive little volume to which we refer, acconiit 
hiniself hcri'alter familiar with the niaii) -sided charms of the Venusian, and able 
to ciuoy allnsioiis to his life and words, which would otherwise have been a sealed 
l)uok to him. It will also be found by young stadvnts a by no means imperfect 
introduction to the life and manners of Angiistaii Home. We gladly avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to recotiiiiicnd the other volumes of this useful &*ries, 
most of which arc executed with discrimiuution and ability. 
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time spent upon it will have been no more wasted dian those 
hours which, if report tells truth, one of our not classichllv 
educated public men has bestowed so profitably on Milton. la 
any wise — to recur to the same stanza of ‘ Childc Harold,* from 
which we have just quoted above, and to take the liberty of 
transposing the words of another line of it— the mere English 
reader may learn from two such esLcellcnt presentments of 
Horace’s Satires, as those on which we have been dwelling, * to 
love,’ even though he cannot to the full * comprehend his 
verse,’ and to be well content with what is set licfore him 
in them : 

' E’en though no deeper moialist rehcai'sc 
Our little life, nor 13ard prcscribi! his art. 

Nor livelier Satirist the coinseienco pii^'ce, 

Awokeniug without wounding the touched heart.’ * 


Aut. X. — 1, Nipon o Dai Itsi Ran^ on Annalca ties Kmperenrs 
dn Japan, ^ Ti^uitcs par M. Isaac: Titsingh, avoc ini Ajkmvu 
de I’Histoirc mythologiquc du Jajion ])ar M. J. Klaproth. 
Paris, 1834. 

2. Nipjion: Archiv zur Beschreibuny vouJttjmn mid desscii NiImh- 
iind iScImtzliinderii. Von Pli. Fr. von JSiehoUl. Elbcrfcld,lSr)l . 

3. Bibliographic Japu7iaiisc ou Catalogue dvs (hivrtifpx Kelatifs an 
Japan qni out etc pnhlih dcpni s ' k A" I ''. Hitik jusipCli non 
Jours. Par M. .Leon Pages. Paris, 185! 

4. The Missionarij Life and Labours of Frauds Xavier^ tahn 
frim his own Correspondence^ with a SSbetch of the Genera! 
Results of Roman Catholic Missions among the Heathen. 11} 
Henry Vc?nn, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, London, 18fii 

5. Japan: being a Sketch of the History^ Gm^enmentyond Officers 
of the Empire. By Walter Dicksum Edinburgli, 18Glh 

TIIHE Portuguese, as is well known, first brouirht an Jiuropcnii 
X prow into the; Indian sc-as. In J H)T, Vasco da ('•nina 
doubled the stormy Cape and landed at Calicut on the; Malabar 
coast. The same iiiiproveincmts in ship-building and skill in 
navigation which enabled the Portnguc»se to reacdi, ’u*lpcd 
tliifin to rule over, those distant seas. I'lieir clumsy caracals, 
armed with a few rude piece's of artilh'ry, destroyed the frail 
barks of the timid navigators of the Indian Ocean with almost as- 
much case as the lilnglisli and the Dutch steamers now-a-days 
run down the piratical jn-ahus of the Sunda Islanders. 'IV 


• ‘ Childe Harold,' IV, Izxvii. 


Portuguese 
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Portuguese were the tyrants of the seas and the terror of thc- 
Mccca pilgrims. They seized upon a num])er of maritime 
stations, among others Ormuz, DIu, Malacca, and several of the 
Moluccas, whence they could command tlic trade of the ]*!ast. 
They twice attempted to take Aden, but without success. Goa 
was their capital ; from it they ruled over most of the towns on. 
the Malabar coast. But the petty princes who then shared the 
soutli of tlie Indian peninsula did not tamely submit to the sway 
of the Portuguese, whose cruelty and treachery they soon learned 
to detest. An incessant scries of petty wars, although generally 
turning out to the advantage of Portugal, was still too heavy a 
drain on a country whose |)opulation was scarcely sufficient 
for the vast enterprises it h;ul undcrbiken in India, Africa, and 
America. The rivalry of the Sjmniards alarmed them, and they 
were getting more and more embroiled in hostilities with tlie 
nations of the northern coast of Africa. The Portuguese were, 
therefore, anxious that their dominions in India should be 
placed on a more secure and peaceable tenure, which might save 
a moiety of the large garrisons necessary to hold so many 
scattcrecl posts along a permanently hostile coast. ‘ After many 
delilienitions at the Council of Portugal to find some measures 
wliifdi might in future conciliate the Indians, it was determined 
to try the assistance of religion in consideration of the fruit they 
ha<l gained from it in the kingdom of Congo.** This was very 
mucli to the taste of the king, John III., and his brother. Cardinal 
Henry, who favoured the new order of Loyola and introduced 
the In(|uisitiun into Portugal (1533). 

An application was inaile to the Pojie for two Jesuit mission- 
aries to go out to India : Francis Xavier and Simon Rodriguez 
were sent. Rodriguez was induced by the king to remain in 
Portugal, where he founded the Jesuit college of Coimbra, and 
as confessor to the court rendered important service to the 
mission ; but Francis Xavier set sail for the Indies in the same 
ship witli the viceroy, Don Martin Alphonse de Sousa. Xavier 
was a S|iaiiish gentleman, whom Ignatius Loyola had gained 
over to his new order at Paris, wlien> he was delivering lectures 
on the philosophy of Aristotle. When he left Lisbon, he was 
thirty-six years of age, seven of which he had spent in the order 
of Loyola, whose system, maxims, and ]M)licy he had thoroughly 
learned. The sc]uadn)n that bore the Jesuit missionary, with 
two assistants, reached Goa on the 6th May, 154:2, after a Voyage 
of thirteen months. 

Little had been done as yet to spread Christianity amongst the 

* Osorias * Uisioirc dc Portugal, coutensiit les Gestes mcraorablcs lies Portn- 
galloU dausles lades,' Paris, 1588, Ut. xz. 


Indians. 
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Indians. The Portuguese conquerors, according to the accounts 
of their own historians, lived after the most dissolute fashion sur- 
rounded bj their concubines and slaves. Justice was sold in the 
tribunals, and the most hideous crimes were only punished when 
the criminals had not money enough wherewith to corrupt their 
judges. Even the bigotry which characterises the inhabitants of 
the Spanish peninsula seemed for the time to slumber. Francis 
Xavier began by preaching a purification of manners amongst 
the Portuguese; and after converting a number of the slaves 
and Pagan inhabitants of Goa, he sot out for the sontliorn coasts 
of India. Here the Franciscans had been before him. Twenty 
thousand of the pearl-fishers had submitted to the rite of 
baptism on the promise that they would be protected against 
the inroads of the Mahometans ; but few of them understood the 
nature of the corem<iny which thc^ had undergone. Xavier 
never dreams of denying the share which thc^ temporal power 
of the Portuguese bore in the triumphant success of his 
mission. 

‘ It souictiiYUiS liappcns/ ho writes,* * that I baptize a wliolo town in 
one day. This is in a great lucasuro to bo nttribiitcd to (he rjovernor 
of Indio, both becauso ho is a singular friend and favourer of our 
Society, and hocause ho spai'cs neitlier expense nor labour to proiiiotf! 
the propiigatiou of tho faitk By his ussistunco we have on this co:i:>t 
thii'ty Christian towns.’ 

A little after Xavier dc'spatclies a nnfSseiigiT to Portugal to 
complain of the slackness of the Portuguese otTieials ; and the 
king ill reply sends out a new viceroy and grants Xavier the most 
ample impiisitorial powers. Idolatry was suppressed in the Por- 
tuguese possessions ; and both threats and promisees were used to 
gain the natives to Christianity. Certainly these were not the 
only means employed by Xavier in his missionary loiterprise. 

• Tli« Latin ciiitinii of * Xavier's F.ctt«*rs ' prncrally usi-il is tliat priiiicd ul 3I:iy- 
cnce, a reprint of that of Jioiiie, ITiDfi, Then** an* several French tl■all^l;»'iolls. In 
an able and not entirely umieisiTvod eriticism of Mr. Venn's ' Life and [.uImhii's of 
St. Francis Xavier,' in the ' Dublin Iteview/ July, IKfU, the reviewer deitii's tl\.il 
Francis Xav:er used the assistance of iln^ secular |iower of the Poriujjii. ■ u* 
help his conversions. 'J'hen* is no smii* hen: to quote fmni authorities. I ft the 
reader who wishes to fiiul prwif for himself compare pp. .‘IS- 42 of the ariicle in 
the 'Dublin l{e\iew' with the <irigiiial letter of Xavier liu-re eiieil, aiel wiiii 
Lueeiia, *Vida do Padn* S. Franciseu de Xavier,* tomo i. livn> ii. cop. xxii.; 
and with 'La Vie ile .Saint-Frampiis Xa\ier,' par D. Ihiiilioiirs, Paris, iy8'», liv. 
iii. pp. l>'{'1-fl ; and 'L'llisinire des Chnses plus memorablcs eii hides orivntales, 
&c., par Jarric, llounleaiix, 1U08, liv. ii. chap. ii. 

In the ' Kpistoln: indicu.*,' pp. 261-288, ami in the work of Jarric (see liv. ik 
chap. iii. aiid iv., and also liv. v.), there arc accounts written by the Jesuits 
themselves of the violent and rocklefM manner in which the iiihabitanls of the 
islands round about Goa as well *4s those of the mainland of Salsette were forew 
to lx.*coinc Christians by Xavier's immediate successors at the College of the lh»y 
Faith. 

Neither 
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Neither could he without the PortugueiCy nor the Portuguese 
without him, have worked out ihc extraordinary results which 
^ve been tlie boast of Catholicism ever since. Nothing could 
be more fitted to strike the mind of the Indian than the 
character, appearance, and manner of life of the apostle. In 
person he was tall and rather spare, but well proportioned, with 
brown hair, fair complexion, and blue eyes. The expression of 
his face was lively and cheerful; his address affable and winning. 
He made the same garment do for frock and mantle, and lived 
on a morsel of bread. He rarely slept more than four hours 
a day, and his rest was often broken by cxtatic visions and pious 
exclamations. He went about on foot under the burning sun of 
India; and his whole time was employed in preaching, in- 
structing, and directing his sulionllnates. His missionary labours 
on the ernst of India occupied three years, and extended from 
Goa to Meliapur on the opposite coast of the peninsula. Leaving 
his cMinverts to his assistants and catechists, Xavier then set out 
for Malacca, from which placre he sailed amongst the Moluccas 
and the adjacent islands, returning to India two years after- 
wards. 

It must be borne in mind that the Apostle of the Indies was 
butli the leader and director of a widely spread missionary 
movement, conducted by a rapidly increasing staff, not only of 
Jesuits,* but also of priests and missionaries of other orders, as 
well as of native preachers and catechists. Xavier reserved for 
himself the arduous task of travelling to regions as yet unvisited 
by any preachers of Christianity ; and his bold and impatient 
imagination was carri(Ml away by tlic idea of bearing the* Cross 
to the countries of the farthest East The islands of Japan, 
already known to hmrope through the travels of Marco Polo, 
had been reached Ijy the Portuguese only eight years before, 
njimely, in lo41, and Xavier, while at Malacca, had conversed 
with navigators and traders who had visited that remote coast. 
A Japanese, named Angero (Hansiro), pursued for homicide, 
had fled to MalsuTa in a Portiignesc ship. He professed a 
real or feigned desire; to be baptized, and was presented to 
Xavier at Malacca, who sent him to Goa. There he learned 
i’ortugucse quickly, and ivas baptized under the name of Paul 
of the Holy Faith. One of tlie most curious documents in the 
* Epistolie Indicsc ’ t a short account of Japan, written from 
tlic information furnished by this man. 

* In a letter, dated Oichln, Utli January, 1549, Xavier ennmerates twenty 
Jesuit inissioiiaricB already in the Indies ; four of whom were at the Moluccas, 
two at Malacca, ten in India, and four at S^otora. 

t ‘Epistoloi ludioc,* Lonvaui, l5tiG, pp. 175-198. 


The 
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The missionaries appear struck for the first time with the ex- 
ternal resemblance* l)etwecn Buddhism and Catholicism: the 
anonymous author of the Epistle, which must have been written 
in 1549, finds in Ja|)an most of the doctrines of the infallihlo 
church — one God, the jVlirac:uIous Conception, the Trinity, Hell, 
Purgatory, Heaven, Angels, the worship of the saints, and the 
existence of one living supreme Head of the Church. The doc- 
trines of Xagua (Sankya) were, he says, brought through Uiina to 
JajNUi above five hundred years before, from a kingdom to th(* 
west of China named Ccgiiico, which he evidently imagines to 
have been tlic Holy Land, little dreaming it was the country in 
which he then was. Christianity, the writer had just l)ecn in- 
formed by a bishop of the Armenian Church, had once been 
preached in China. It might, he thinks, have been altered and 
disfigured by some iinjiostor like Mahomet, and thus Xavier, 
whose intended voyage to Jsipan ivas announced, would only have 
to restore the true faith to its original purity. Some of the points 
of analogy incntimicd in the little treatise were entirely fanciful, 
yet no two religions of iiide|)cndeiit origin can resemble one 
anotlier move closely in external ritual, and yet dilfer move 
thoroughly in spirit, than the Buddhist religion and the Koinaii 
Catholic Church. Ii)vcry one who has Ijeen in a Buddhist tc^npie 
cannot have failed t«i have reinarkeil its resemblance to a Catholic 
cliapcl : the paintings, the use of bells and rosaries, the same 
veneration for relics, the shaven, celihatf? priests, with their long 
robc's aiid^ wide sleeves, the prayers in a deail language*, the 
measured chant, the burning of incense, the orders of monks, 
nuns, and anchorites, and other institutions, charactcTistic of both 
religions, have? for ages tempted Catholic missionaries to call 
Buddhism the devil’s imitation of Christianity, ami induced tiuf 
learned to conclude that the ritual of the one has been borrowiMl 
from that of the other, though it has not been agreed which was 
the copyist. 

Having carefully arranged the nHsiirs of the Seminary of tin* 

* The reseinblance between the Tinddhist and lioinan Catholic ritr >1 ^v.s 
noticed by Xavier, thoii(!li it does iitd ap]H*ar to liavi.‘ struck liiiii so foreildy as 
might expect. .Sec his letter, Kagtisiiiia, .Inl Nov. 1 ri-IU, and the note in tho Preuch 
trauslatiuii, Ihwelii, Isas, vol. ii. p. ICO. ft is noticed by ihMih(nin|, * Vic dc 
Saiiit-FraiK/ois Xavier,' in his ehnptcr on and by Bartoli, lilt, ii yi- 

al^ ^Mcock's * vol. i. p. rciti, voL ii. p. I'iie « -athulic ritual has iu 

like manner b'^en inistukeii Tor that of UiiddhiMii. .leroii.c Xavier, while rcsidiujl 
at the court of the great Akbcr, was iufomieil iiy a traveller that the people o' 
Cathay were Christians, which iiidnceil the father to simd a missionary to China 
tliroiigb ThilMit. Ill the subsequent pages it has i.ot beifii thought necessary to 
cite all the authorities oonsnltiNl in writing this article. M<ial of the ‘ Litenc 
Aiiiinie,* and other rare works of the Jetiiiii missionaries, are in th«? library of lh« 
Moseuni Calvet at Avignon, where we have consulted them, tiionic of thcni wiu 
be found with dilDeiilty elsewhere. 
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Holy Faitli at Goa and tlie entire machinery of the missiotiy 
Francis Xavier took ship for Malacca on the 14th April, 1549. 
On the 24tli of June he sailed for Japan, along^ with Angen> and 
Ills two companions, in a Chinese junk lielonging to a famous 
pirate, an ally of the Portuguese, who left in their hands hostages 
for the safety of the apostle on the voyage.* After a dangerous 
voyage they reached Kagosima, the native town of Angcn>, 
under whose auspices Xavier was well i-eccived by the governor, 
ningistrates, and otlier distinguished people. The apostle was 
unable to commencre liis mission at once, though, according 
to his biographers, he possessed the gift of tongues. * We 
are here,’ he writes, Mike so many statues. They speak to 
us, and make signs to us, and we remain mute. We hare 
again become children, and all our present occupation is to 
learn the elements of the Japanese grammar.’ His first iin- 
])ressioii8 of Japan were very favourable, and remind us of 
those of our own ambassador. Lord Elgin, when, after a long 
interval, those islands were again opened to iiluropean ram- 
inerce. Japan was then, as now, under the nominal rule of 
the Dairi or Mikado, who resided at Miako, but his power was 
\v(dl-nigh reduced to the privilege of giving titles. The autho« 
rity of the Cnbo or Siogiin had also become very much relaxed, 
and the islands were divided amongst fourteen kings, t who in 
their turn coinite<l chieftains under them that pretended to n 
greater or lesser degree of independence, according to their 
strength or (»pportinnty. Their power depended upon the number 
of their armed retainers, whose services they rewarded by grants 
in land. There were few merchants, and tlic^ labouring classes 
wen* little reganled. Japan was then celebrated for its gold and 
pearls, but owing to the smallness of trade the country still re- 
mained poor. The arts seem to have made ns much progress as 
in Europe. Xavier evidently considers the Japnose as a nation 
not behind any European one in civilixation, and speaks of Miako 
as a greater city than Lisljon, He noticed the same strange cus- 
toms as our travellers of to-<lay. Amongst them, the well-known 
praetice of Hara-Kiri, or suieidc, is not wanting. 

* Tiii'sclliiiiis, *l)is Vitn Fraucisei Xavvrii,' 159ti, lib. iii. cap. xix. ; Luceua, 
‘ Vida,' Iivn> vi. copitulo xiv. |i. 41;?. 

t iSolicr, ‘Histuiro c.‘ccli''aiasti«iiio dca Ulcs ct Uovauiiics dii Japon,' Varig, ir> 27 , 
enumerates sixty-six iiulcpciidviit kiiiiis, over wfioiii the Dairi was noiuiiiaUy 
l)aramuuut Ihit what extensive knowled^ would it demand to ])rove siicli a 
pnipositinn? We have taken the miiiiber given hy Aiigero iii ‘ Fpi«tolis hidicis.* 
nl f.v7. The Jwiiit chniniclcrs always call the Mikado the Dairi, a name now used 
for the court of the Mikailo; in the same way they call tlic Siognii the Culm, or 
Ciihosaina. The wonl Tycoon, iinfortiiiiately adopted in the iweni coninicrcial 
treaties, is neither Japanese nor Kiiropcan, and has now little chance of comiiiir 
into use since the otlice of the Sioguii lias been lately suppressed. 

I ^e 

•ivc 
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Five hundred years before, the religion of Buddha had been 
introduced from China, and the ancient idols broken (idolis 
comminutis). This primitive form of devotion, the worship of 
the Camis or Sintos, which Buddhism has not yet entirely sup. 
planted, seems to have consisted in the adoration of the powers of 
nature, and the apotheosis of great kings and heroes.* We learn 
from some of Xavier’s successors that Buddhism was divided 
into two great sects, the most numerous of which was ca1h;d 
Xodoxins, who devoted themselves to the worship of Amida. The 
second was called Foquezus from the book Foque, whicli container] 
their revelation written in a foreign language. They were the* 
follow’ers of Xaca or Xagua (Sankya). Mr. Dickson thinks 
that the Bonzes or Buddhist pru?sts were now at the height of 
their power, but it was the opinion of the early Jesuit fathers 
that the Bonzes had already lost much of their influence and 
most of their revenues, which were originally large. Thc^ now 
subsiste<l principally upon alms, and n})on the sums rcc;eivcd 
from their religious ministrations and attendance upon funerals. 
We are told, however, by Xavier that most of the learning 
of the country and the education of the youth were still in their 
hands. 

There was also in Japan a materialistic school of pliilosopliy, 
as in India and China. It was confined to thf> upper classes, and 
only taught in secret. The Japanese*, writes Xavier, siir|Yassed 
in probity all the nations he had ever met with. They were 
ingenious, frank, faithful, fond of honour and of dignity. They 
hid a passion for bearing arms, were poor, and livecl on rice and 
a spirituous liquor distilled from it, but they wc*re contcuit(*d, and 
the nobility despised plebeian opulence, fic notices again and 
again, with admiration, that almost every Japanese can read, and 
the defective ideographic characters strike him as better than our 
phonetic symbols, for he observes that people who usi? diflerent 
languages, such as the Chinese; and Japanese, arc equally able to 
understand the same signs, lie also remarks that the people arc 
of an inquiring turn, candid, and ready to yield to the fop'c of 
argument. When hi; had learned enough of the langua:'e to 
speak a little of it, he coinmcnred his mission. Aiigero had 
already made some converts among his household relatio]<s and 
friends, but these attempts do not si^em to have attracted much 
opposition, and even Xavier’s first prcnichings excited more 
attention than contradiction. For the first time in Japan, he 
preached a personal God, the Creator of the Universe, and 

* Sec an interesting article cif Father Moiiuicmi, a Catholic inissionaiyi now or 
lately in Japan, on * Myiliologic japonaiic * * Uevue derUrient/Feb. 1863; also the 
introduction of M. KJaprutii, oji. et<. 

shewed 
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shewed the materialistic tendency of the Buddhist religion. 
His old lectures at the College of St. Barbe in Paris no doubt 
stood him in good stead. He had already had an interview 
with the King of Satsuma, who had forgiven Angcro for his 
crime, and who now granted to Xavier an edict allowing his 
subjects the liberty of embracing the Christian religion. On the 
3rd of November, 1549, Xavier again writes, directing three of 
the best missionaries to come out to join him, finding the dis- 
])osition of tlie Japanese very favourable to the Gos|)el. He also 
mentions that two bonzes intended to proceed to Goa to be edu- 
cated at the College of the Holy Faith. His next letter Is dated 
nearly a year <*iih!r ; he had passed the time in studying Japaqese, 
into which language he had translated the principal articles of 
the Creed, and a short account of the Creation. He had made 
about a hundred converts, but the King of Satsuma began to look 
coldly on Xavier and his companions, because the Portuguese 
vessels, which had at first always come to Kagosima, now sailed 
to Firando,* enriching his enemy. Mr. Dickson informs us that 
Kagosima is not a place well fitted for a large trade, being too 
far out at sea, and cut off by high ranges of hills from the inte- 
rior. Ncvertlieless, this desertion made the king disposed to 
listen to the representations of the Bonzes as to the danger of the 
])coplc renouncing tlic religion of tlieir ancestors, and he ordered 
that any one who received Ijaptism should be put to death. This 
intolerant decree compelled Xavier to leave Kagosima for Firando, 
but as he and his companions could not yet speak the language 
fluently, they did not make more than a hundred converts. They 
then left for Am<*inguclii, the residence of a |Niwcrful native prince, 
and afterwards went to Miako, but finally took up their abode 
at Ainangucbi. Tlic ruler of this place gave Xavier permission 
to preac^h the Gospel within the bounds of his principality, and 
assigned him and his companions an unoccupied monastery for 
their residence. Here Xavier lectured twice a day upon the 
Japanese religion. His discourses were numerously attended by 
the Bonzes, the nobility, and the common })coplc. At tlie end of 
every lecture he answered the objections which were made against 
it, and, as lie tells us, with signal success. He remarks that those 
who were most eager and jminted in their opposition were the first 
to be converted, became his most intimate friends, and revealed to 
him the peculiar doctrines of the different religious sects. Day 
and night he was besieged by a crowd of importunate ques- 
tioners, and called without ceremony to satisfy the curiosity of 
the great. The result of the conferences, which lasted two 


* Solicr, liv, ii. chap. iv. 
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months, was the conversion, or at least the baptism, of five 
hundred people. Xavier left Japan on the 20th N ovember, 1551, 
after a stay of two years and four months. 

Ill his controversies with the Japanese, Xavier had been con- 
tinually met with the objection — ^how could the Scripture history 
be true when it had escajicd the notice of the learned men of 
China ? It was Chinese sages who had taught philosophy and 
history to the Japanese, and Chinese missionaries who had con- 
verted them to Buddhism. To China, then, would he go to 
strike a blow at the root of tliat in ighty supersti tion. Acconli ngly 
he sailed from Goa about the middle of April, 1552, with a mer- 
chant, named James Pereira, who was to act a| ambassador to the 
Emperor of China. On arriving at Malacca, this man becoming 
involved in a quarrel with the Portuguese governor, was forcibly 
detained, and Xavier went on alone to the island of San-Cean, a 
place of rendezvous betwei^n the Chinese and Portuguese mer- 
chants, distant about half a day’s sail from Canton. But no 
one had the courage to brave the ]x?nal laws which guarded the 
entrance of foreigners into China ; and, being a prey to continual 
anxiety to reach the now scene of his lalKuirs, Xavier fell ill, a))pa- 
rently of remittent fever, and died on the 2nd of December, 1552. 
According to a story which is lielicved throughout the Catholic 
world, his body ivas inimculously pres(*rved from coiTuptlon, and 
was fifteen months after landinl at Gua, perfectly fresh and soft 
as if he had died the day before. It was consigned with great 
solemnity to its last resting-place in the vault of tlie (Jhurrh of 
the Holy Faith at Goa, where it still reniains an object of pil- 
grimage and religious venemtion to the native Christians of the 
Malaliar coast, who reganl the A|)ostlc of tlie Indies as in no 
way behind the immediate disciples of Christ, and attribute to 
him a long roll of the most astounding miracles and pnaligies. 
One who reads the wonderful tales of the acts of canonisation of 
Saint Francis Xavier a hundred years after his death will be a 
little astonished on hearing the manner in which his successor 
at Goa, Melchior Xunez, speaks of these extraordinary jHirhirm- 
anccs a few years after thesy arc assumed to have taken jMcice. 
*Many things b(?cnmc known of him after death which, while 
he still lived, remaiiieil unknown.’ Xavier himself, spve in 
one ambiguous ]>assnge of bis letters,* nev( r alludes to any ol 
the astounding miracles so freedy ascribcfl tc# him by bis bio- 
graphers of Inter date. It w<iuld Ims but a waste of space to 
celebrate in a formal eulogium the wonderful lalxiurs this xnan 
underwent, his ext rnonli nary courage, energy, and self-denial; 

* iSvc li'ttur dated Cochin, 12ih January, 1544. 
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tlic sweetness of his disposition, and his afTcctionate concern for 
the souls of his fellow-creatures. His faults were diosc of his 
age and creed, intolerance to other religions save his own, and a 
too great readiness to resort to the temporal arm for the con- 
version of the heathen. As portrayed in his own letters, and by 
Lucena and his succeeding biographers, he stands the very image 
of a true, brave, accomplished, and persuasive missionary. To 
this day he is the ideal and pattern of his successors in the work 
amongst the Roman Catholic clergy; and his example, tradi- 
tions, and precepts, have everywhere exercised a pervading and 
lasting influence upon tlic course and conduct of die' different 
missions which he foundetl. 

The result of Xavier’s labours was the formation of a mission 
which, from fSoa sis a centre, radiated over much of the coast of 
Asia from Ormuz to Japan. Its powers of propngandism were 
most felt on those jiarts of the coast more directly cx])oscd to the 
secular influence of Portugal, and especially in the Portuguese 
possessions, where the terrors of the lnr|uisition were put in 
practice to spresid the Catholic Faith. The number of Roman 
Catholics now existing on the Malabar coast probably amounts 
to half a mill ion, but a large proportion of them arc hsilf-caste 
dcsceiidaiits of the Portuguese — the result of those dissolute 
amours which Xavier conticmnod. Their religion, however, is 
only a base and degcncnitc graft of Catholicism upon the rotten 
trunk of Paganism. Even at the present day the native Chris- 
tians are inferior to the Mahometans and Hindus of Xorthern 
India in intelligence and morality. Thus the attempt of Xavier 
to introduce a vigorous and thriving shoot of Christianity intf> 
India hsis Ix^n, after all^ a failure — a failure which liberal 
Catholics themselves acknowledge. 

Far different was the history of the church which Xavier had 
planted in Japan with his own hands, which grew upwithout the 
sunshine of political favour, and which, as he had foretold, struck 
a deep root in the soil. The Jesuits have left us long and cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the history of Christianity in Japsin. 
They arc compiled from the missionary reports, many of which 
have also been printed in a separate form. These documenta 
give a much more trustworthy account of Japanese history and 
manners than can be obtained fnnn the; stilted information pub- 
lished by residents at the ojien ports since the recent commercial 
treaties. The Jesuit priests learned the Japanese language, and 
mixed with the jmoplc in all the relations of life. They joined 
with the great in their entertainments, and often in their in- 
trigues and schemes of ambition ; they were conversant with the 
sorrows and joys of the poor; and the deep confidence of the 
Vol. 130.— 2Vb. 260 , 2 n Confessional 
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Confessional gave them an insight into the feelings and thoughts 
of every class of society, which the Japanese government of 
to-day with their innumerable spies can never obtain. No doubt 
these accounts arc sometimes unfaithful in detail, and rarely do 
justice to the opposite side; but though one is often wearied 
with stories of silly miracles and with prosy discourses, it is clear 
that the authors looked narrowly to the chain of human events, 
and had an accurate knowledge of the politics and jiassing his- 
tory of the countries in which they lived. The unfavourable 
side of the picture is supplied by the observation of Dutch and 
hmglish travellers of the seventeenth century, and by the com- 
plaints of rival orders such as the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans ; but we must not look to them for a connected historical 
narrative. 

Mr. Venn, who has carefully studied the ^ Letters of Xavier,’ 
did not even ;']ierceivc the historical value of tlie ‘ Litcix 
Annuoi’ of the Jesuits : — 

‘ I have looked,’ he UTites (p. 209), ‘ into the various collcetions of 
“ Epistolic Japouierc,” but, like the “ Epistoln) Iiulicu>,” they arc iillcfl 
with legends, and it is impossible, after reading Xavier’s Lottei's,*’ 
to open those pages without tljo conviction that wc hiivo ])as.scd out 
the regions of truth into those of exaggeration, siipjiression, and 
fiction.” 

Writers on the present condition of Jsipan have entindy neg- 
lected these important docuiiieiits. Even Mr. DJckscni, in his 
recently published book, wbicli comprises a complete history of 
Japan, and gives a general account of the history of Chilstianity 
in the islands more accurately than any preceding writer in the 
English language, seems not to have rtad tlie original Letters of 
the; Jesuit Missionaries. It is dlfticult to tr;u?c the sources of his 
information, for his citations are few and vague, and he seems 
to have drawn most of liis facts from a Mlistory of tin* Church 
of Japan,” apparently tliat of Crassest, Still his work is the 
most valutible one tijat has yet a])|M*arcd. lie has compared 
the Jesuit history with the ^ Ja|)aiiese Clinmiclos,’ and has bad 
the additional advantage of visiting Japan and conversing with 
some of the Japanese. 

The two missionaries, whom Xavier had left at Japan, were 
soon after joined by three others; and in 155ii they were visited 
by the Provincial of the Order in the Indies, Melchior Nunes, 
who paid much attention to the Japanese mission and selected 
for it the best missionaries, as Xavier had recommended. The 
Provincuil was accompanied to Japan by the well-known Mendcs 
Pinto, the author of one of the few well-written books in the 
Portuguese language. Cosmo dc Torrez, a layman who had 

been 
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l)cen indaccd by tbe preaching and example of the ‘ Apostle of 
the Indies ’ to enter the Order of Jesusf, remained at the head of 
the mission, as Xavier had left him. The missionaries guidcfl the 
trade with the Portuguese ; and several of the petty princes of 
Kiusiu were so anxious to attract to their dominions diis lucrative 
traffic that they repeatedly cajoled the good fathers with hopes of 
their becoming converts. 

llic Jesuits attached themselves to the fortunes of the King of 
Bungo, a restless and ambitious prince, who in the end added 
four little kingdoms to his own, and thus became master of a 
large part of the island of Kiusiu. In his dominions Christianity 
made such progress that the number of converts began to be 
counted by thousands. The King of Bungo always remained 
the friend of the Jesuit missionaries, and fostered the trade with 
the Portuguese. lie long remained a disciple of the materialistic 
philosophy ; but twenty-seven years after his first interview 
with Xavier he followed the example of his queen, and was 
baptized under the name of Francis. The missionaries perse- 
veringly sought to spread their religion by preaching, public 
<liscussion, the circulation of controversial writings, the instruc- 
' tj on of the youth, the casting out of detvils, the performance of 
those mystery plays so common in that age, by the institution of 
confreries like those of Avignon, and, above all, by the well-timed 
administration of alms. Nor need we be surprised to learn that 
their first converts ivcrc principally the blind, the infirm, and 
old men one foot in the grave. There are, however, many proofs 
in their letters that they were able both to attract proselytes of 
a better class and to inspire them with an enthusiasm which 
promisetl well for the gfowtli of the mission. In those early 
days the example of Xavier was still fresh ; and his immediate 
successors seem to have inherited his energetic and self-denying 
disposition, though none of them could equal the great mentid 
and moral qualities of the Apostle of the Indies. They kept at 
the same time a watchful eye upon the political events that were 
going on anmnd them, and soon began to bear a part in them. 
Th€! liostility between them and the Bonzes became more and 
more bitter. The first public display of religious violence, how- 
ever, came from the Christian party,* who, in revenge for the 
overthrow of a Cross, which they traced to the instigation of the 
Bonzes, set fire to the dwellings of their opponents, burned some 
of their idols, and threw the rest into the sea. This excited so 
much hostility against the missionaries diat, although the out- 

* Solicr, liv. iii. chap. viii. Crasset, ‘ibBtoirc de TEglise da Japon,' Paris, 
1715, tome i. liv. iii. chap. liv. Consalt also Maffaeus ' Select Epistm. ez In^/ 
lib. i. 
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rage had been committed without his knowledge and consent,. 
Father Vilcla was obliged to leave Firando. 

The first chief who publicly professed Christianity, the King 
of Omura, in the island of Kiusiu, was thrice expelled from liis 
capital, and another time from his palace, by conspiracies of the 
Pagans, who nearly succeeded in drawing the two principal 
missionaries into an ambuscade, in which a Japanese nobleman 
of the Christian party was inunlered. It would be difficult to 
say what sharc the Jesuits bore in these troubles; but if we 
remember their well-known policy, we shall bcdis]Miscd to repeat 
in much the same spirit the accusation of a Bonze of Miako, ns 
early as 1564, that ^all the lands where these new preachers 
placed their feet were suddenly destroyed by war and faction.’ 

They had reached Miako in 155U, where thc^y met with toh*ra- 
tion from the secular government, and were even sulTered to build 
a churcli and make several hundred conv(*rts. 'i'he missionaries 
led a troubled <.*xi8tenc*e, and had several times tocpiit the capita) 
from the intriguers of the Bonzes, who only waitcnl an opportunity 
to banish or destroy them, but found themselves bailled by the 
caution, tact, and political address of the strangers. 

The Jesuits limnd a friend and protector in Nobunanga, whi),s 
whilst styling himself the avenger of the murdered Siogun and 
the protector of his successor, in reality arrogated to himself the 
whole power of the empire. Nobunanga was tall and slender, 
with a dclieate Ibrin and scanty beard ; he was a daring and 
successful soldier, and a shrewd, subtle, and wary ])(diticiaii ; lie 
cared little for the princes of Japan, and still less for its idols, 
which he treated ns stupid inventions. He* bore a bitter hatred 
to the Bonzes, whose temples and Jiionasteries he despoiled ami 
demolished ti» build a new palace*, causing the? veiy images of 
Buddha to be lorii i'roiii tlic'ir .shrines and dragg(*i] witli a rope 
round their necks through the streets of Miako, wiicre, for a time, 
the Bonzes did not clan; to show themsedves. He fori.'cd the 
principal citiz(uis to put their own hands to the work, which he 
superintended himself, wearing a tiger s skin and carrying a viaked 
sword in his hand, with which he occasionally struck *'tl the 
heads of those who offended him. I'hc Bonzes naturally took I'Ui 
active part against Nobunanga in an insuiTcctioii ; but he, . '.afning 
the upper hand, 1 (mI his army against their sacred seat at the foot ot 
the mountain of l*'renoxama, burnt their ancient monasteries, ami 
put all those he found to the sword.* This terrible ruler granted 
the Jesuits full liberty to rebuild their church at Miako, and to 

• Sc*e the letter iif Jhiiiis Froes, dat«f«l Miako, Aiipiist, 1572, in the colleclion 
of Maflaeus for u description of the massacre of the Jioiixcs aud the dost ructiou c 
their temples. 

preach 
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prcanli tlie Gospel in Ills dominions, even aildinjr tlic privilege of 
exemption from taxes. Allowing for the troubled state of the 
country and the readiness of the Bonzes to take advantage of any 
popular tumult to assault the missionaries, we have reason to be 
astonished at the toleration shown to them ; indeed, no prince in 
Europe of that age would liavc permitted a new religion to be 
preached thiDugh his dominions by foreign priests. The Jesuits 
no doubt expected that the Cross would scK>n be triumphantly 
])lantcd on the ruins of tlic Buddhist temples, and the Bonzes 
jirobably nssocialecl in some way their reverses with the intrigues 
of the professors of the new religion, which began to number men 
of rank and influence. 

Nobunanga, while willing to make use of the Jesuit mission- 
aries to weaken the influence of the Buddhist priests, was so little 
Influenced by their teaching that he formed the project of adding 
Ills own name to the list of the deified rulers of Japan. He now 
founded a new city and built a magnificent temple, to which he 
rciiioved all the most vencratc<l idols upon whicli he could lay 
his hands. Above them all he placed a stone, bearing his own 
arms anil devices, and demanded that every one should pay it 
worship, promising, in a proclamation, long lifti and prosperity 
to those who should comply. It was noticed that no Christian 
head obeyed the edict, and this might have subjected them to the 
revenge of the? tyrant, had not a conspiracy been promptly formed 
ai;aiiist him, while Ids younger son was absent on an exjiedition 
w ith the floiver of tlie army. His jialace was set on fire, and he 
was consumed in the flames, together with his eldest son, who 
had been the first to worship his idol (1582). 

'J'lic conspirators jmiinised the Scamc toleration to the Jesuit 
inlssiuiiaries, who had now gained so many proselytes that their 
sujijiort was worth having. But the revolution was of short 
coiitiiiiiance ; tin; younger son of Xobunanga, on hearing the 
news, returned with the army, defeated the conspirators, and 
t(M)k a terrible rcviMigc for his fathers dcatli. He was, how- 
ev(*r, soon supplanted by one of his captains, who assumed the 
name of Taicosaina. This man had once been a woodcutter, 
and though of low stature and iiiipleasiiig appearance, had, 
through his valour and skill in war, raised himself to the 
highest rank in tlie army. He declared the infant child of the 
eldest son of Nobuiianga the rightful heir to his grandfather’s 
power, but assumed the rival governnicnt himself. 

The usiir^Kir at first treated the Bonzes with contempt, and 
caressed the missionaries, who appear to have gained over his 
i]uccn, a woman of great talents, but of dissolute manners. Under 
her influence he issued an edict similar to tliat of Lis prede- 
cessor. 
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cessor, permitting the Jesuits to preach ihe Gospel throughout 
all Japan, with exemption from taxes. 

Every one in Niplion now obeying him, he passed over into 
Kiusiu, and received the fealty of its kings. The appearance 
of Christianity, especially in the north of that island, was most 
flourishing, llio Christian party, now the strongest, had 
gained the support of the ruling inrty, and the llonzes had 
been banished from the states of Bungo, Arima, and Omura ; 
their temples had been destroyed, and their revenues seixLMl 
upon. In Omura, whose rulc^r had vowed tliat he would tolerate 
idolatry no longer, the Jesuits had baptized 85,000 people in 
two years (1575-70). The King of the isle of Gotto also had 
]^rofessed Christianity, and the King of Tosa, in the island of 
bikok, had been baptized, and had with inuc:h diiliculty quelled 
a rebellion which followed his conversion. According to 
Crasset, the total number of Japanese; Christians, in 1587, was 
200,000. In Niplion the Jesuits had gained numerous con- 
verts, some of them pcrople of rank and jiower, among others, 
a distinguished general of Taicosama, named Justo Uroiidono 
(Takavama), who demolished the temph's within his lands, and 
forced his vassals to lx: C-hristians. 

But the imprudent readiness which the Jesuits had shown 
in resorting to such violent measures in the island of Kiusiu 
had revealcid the nature of their designs and policy. Moreover, 
it is likely that the Japanese had learned their charaetiu' from 
other sources. Some Japanese travidlers had reached Goa and 
Malacca, where they must have ubst;rved the religiims persecu- 
tions the native populatiim had endured ; and the; inissionarles 
complain of tlu? damage doiii; to tlieir cause liy the dissolute 
lives of the Portuguese merchants, es])e(!ially by their carrying 
away girls for the harems of Goa and Alacao. 

\Ve must pass over tlie history of the mlssionaiies during the 
remainder of the ndgii of 'J'aieosama. Though sometimes 
persecuted and threatened more than once with expulsion from 
his dominions, they continued to make progress. 'I'he most vio- 
lent persecution to which they were exposed was in the; year '..31H). 
The courage disjdayed by the Japaiii.'se converts on this occa- 
sion seems to have been worthy of the limes of iie early Cliurcb. 
Some demanded to be put on tin; list of Ciwistians, otiieis went 
to the bousers of the fathers, desiring leave to remain there, in 
onicr that tliey might share; with them the glory of a martyrdom 
so diirerent from their own notions of an honourable death. '1 h<- 
largi; number of names upon the roll of Christians startled the 
Siogun ; but, without any regard to the petitions eif the Jesuits 
that the statutes against thr; oflbndi ng missionaries should lx- 

commuted 
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commuted to exile, six Franciscans, tlircc Jesuits, and fifteen lay 
members of the mission were seized upon and conducted to 
Nagasaki, where they were impaled alive. ^ They all met their 
fate with heroic constancy. But the Christians were saved from 
further danger by the death of Taicosama, which took place in 
1598. Feeling his last hour approach, the sagacious usurper had 
employed his remaining energies in making arrangements to 
secure his office to his son, Fidc-jori, then a minor. The regency 
was committed to lycyas, Prince of Quanto, to whose daughter 
the young prince was betrothed. Four other governors were 
appointed to divide; the regent’s power, and, if possible, curtail 
his ambition ; and five Daimios held the office of tutor or 
curator to the young prince. Taicosama left onlcrs that he 
should be deified as the god of war. One of the Jesuits was 
admitted tf> visit him with some European presents on his last 
illness. He received him courteously, and ordered the fathers 
to be presented with two hundred sac^ks of rice and a ship fit 
to take them back to their own country, a present whose sig- 
nifi chance no one could mistake.* 

Everywhere in this age we meet with those daring and 
intriguing priests. We lind them at Agra, disputing widi the 
learned scholars at the court of Akbcr, the greatest of the house 
of Timur Khan ; in the .suite of the warlike Emperors of the 
Mantchu Tartars, the invaders <)f China — at the same time fun- 
ning the hopes of the failing Chinesf* dynasty of Ming ; in the 
heart of Africa, as the councillors of the great Emperor of 
Abyssinia, inciting him to war against his subjects for the unity 
of the Catholic Faith, in the same way as they armed assassins 
to slay the King of France and the heretic Prince of Orange, 
and formed a conspiracy to blow up by gunpowder the King 
and Parliaiiumt of England. We find them socking for the 
sources of the Nile, which they knew issued from the great, 
lakes near the equator; exploring the Canadian lakes; seeking 
the sources of the Amazon and La I’lata, and bringing to I'^urope 
the fever-healing bark ol the cinchona-tree. We sec a brother 
of the same order, a little spare old man, whom they called 
(/ount I'illy, seated on a war-horse, watching with pitiless eye 
the sack and massacn; of Magdeburg. Even at Y arkand, across 
the Himalayas, in the very centre of Asia, where, a few years 
ago, our own pilgrim of science — the unfortunate Schlagintweit 
— was beheaded, do we behold one of those missionaries of 
Catholicism with a turban on his head, and armed with sword 

* Tlie interview is described in a letter of Francis I’asius, in the collection of 
letters, ‘De Rebus Japonicis, Indicia et Periianis,’ by John ilay, of Dadceltv a 
Scotch Jesuit. Antwerp^ 1605. 
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and bow and quiver, scnrcliing for the half-fabulous kingdom of 
Cathay. 

One of the most powerful of the Japanese princes at this 
time was a Christian, called by the missionaries Don Augustin 
(Tsucamidono), King of Fingo and Grand Admiral of Japan, 
who had commanded the Japanese troops in the invasion of 
Corea during the reign of Taicosama. Having returned shortly 
iKfore the death of the latter, Don Augustin now l)ccame the 
head of the Christian party in Japan, with military reputation 
enhanced by a groat victory he liad just gsiined over the 
Chinese fleet. Though a zealous Catholic, he was also an able, 
bold, and ambitious politician, who perceived that his own 
personal aggrandisement would be promoted by the spre^ad oi' 
.the new religion. His possessions in Japan wen* very exten- 
sive, and, as the recognisc^d head of the (Christ ian party, he 
could count upon every Christian ])ro8(dyt(* throughout the em- 
pire as his well-wisher. He allowed the fathers to employ force 
in order to induce his own subjects to bcccmie ('hristians. On 
his lands the work of conversion was pushed with such rapidity 
that, from tlie death of 'I'aicosaina to the year the baptisms, 
exclusive <»f infants, reac'he<l the nnniber of seventy thousand, it 
was thought that Paganism would soon entirely (lisapp(*ar ; and 
Christian converts from all parts of Japan came to live under his 
rule. He founded a college in the isle of Ainac'usa, wliere tlie 
Jesuits taught Latin, music, and the rudiments of Kurope.'iti 
science to tlie sons of the nobility. Hen*, too. they cKtablished 
a printing pri'ss, translated several religious works iiiti» .Ir.jianese, 
and ])rinted thousands of controversial tracts. 

Meantime dissensions broki; out hcrtweeii lyeyns and the* 
other governors and tutors in charge of the young prince. 
Nine Dnimios of Japan, seeing with ilisappointinent that the 
strong rule of the regent left them no li<»j)e of regaining their 
former indejieiidence, entered into a league against him. At the 
head of it was (libonoscio, a man of tiai irresoliit:; a diaraeter 
to lead such a comhination, and who thus looked for iissistiiiice 
to the great political and military talents of the ('liristian pt'jiice 
of Fingo. D<ui Aiigii.stin joined the league; hut the fortune 
of war turned against the confedi*inti.‘S ; he was ilefeat^'d in 
battle, taken jirisoncr, and condueted with two other chii.'fs 
to Miako. He refused the gofnl ofllces of the Honzes, wliij 
followed his tw<» coinpaiihuis to the seaflbld. ‘ (it> away, 
said he, ‘I am a (Christian, and have nothing to do with siic/li 
fooleries.’ He then placed thrice upon his head a picture of 
Christ and the Virgin, and, pmnouiicing the sacnxrd names «l 
Jesus and Mary, submitted to the licadsnian’s stroke. His body, 

wra]ii)t:d 
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wrapped up in a silken sliroud, was conveyed to the dwelling of 
the Jesuits at Miako. Sewed up in the shroud were found letters 
to his wife and children, contolning a few of tliose simple reflec- 
tions upon the instability of human aflairs, and the importance cjf 
serving God, which seem to strike men most in their adversity. 

lyeyas, better known by the name of Daifusamti, no longer 
disguised his intention of retaining in his own family the dignity 
which he had received in trust, lie dir I not, however, at first 
molest the Cliristians, who were still in a flourishing condition 
except in tlie kingdom of Fingo, whci-c the successor of Don 
Augustin stopped at ihj mcasurifs necessary to reverse the policy 
of his predecessor. But nowhere hail the persecutions Ijeen so 
steadily continued as to destroy Christianity : if one petty prince 
persecuted the t'hristians, they could take refuge in the domains 
of another. Often they selected provinces wliere the new reli- 
gion was less kiirnvii, and so opened a way to the missionaries, 
('hristianity was thus difliiscd through all Japan, even to \esso,^ 
but in very uiie(|ual jmiportions. Tin* ('hristians were most 
numerous in Kiiisiu, and were comparatively few in the northern 
and western parts of Niphoii. This Jesuits rccktmed about 
l,b00,0f)O .fapanesc converts, with llO*) priests, 124 ot whom 
w*‘rc t)f the Order of Loyeda. The rest behuiged to some othcjv 
of tlie inissioiiarv onh'is ; there were few of the secular clergy in 
Japn.l But the destruction of the new religion was in all 
jirolKibility already planiKul ; and several circumstances contri- 
buted to harden this detenu iuatioii into a measure of state policy, 
hereditary in the house of lyeyas. 

The hostile cruisers t»f Holland now appeared in the Jajxinesc 
waters Jiiid the Dutch did what tliev could to cx])Ose the 

pidicyof the Jesuits.^ The Prince i)f Ariiiia had been dethroned 
hy his son, who became a Pagan, aiul the Prince of Oinnra, 

* There is a curious account of this then iiiiknonii islaiul by Jerome ilcs .Aiij^es 
at the dill of • Relations dii Japoii ile Tan I til'.*,* Paris, ItWa. 

t Many of the priests were .lapanese. 'fhe Dtimiiiicans were most uiimcrous 
atkT the Jesuits lyid Franciscans. We have coiisiilti'il their accounts, but with little 
f. lilt. Ill iri22 the Franciscans couiiUhI six Iniuili'cii ihoiisaml Christians remaining 
m Japan. See Ihipiiie, Xlfli Occaile, p. ;'N. Tiiis work, ciilitlcil •llisioiiv 
(iciiernle ili* TOriftiiic et Pinjrrez lies Freivs Miiicui's ile Saint Fraiii|,*ois, par Ji. 1 . 
Uapiiie ' (Paris, Itiai), gives iis the ailvaiitage of a lyiitcniporary record from au 
inile|)eiit1eiil source in compare with the * IjcUci’s ' ol tlie Jesuits. 

J The caliiniMi.'s the Jesuits siiffereil from an Kiislish captain of a Diitcli ship 
(William Ailani**. no iloiiUi) are n*conlcd at due leiij^tU in tlwir * Kpisioliw 
Aiuiinc.' Tlie following passatp* is plain enough— ‘ Msi li Mercaiiti luglesi o 
Oluiidesi soiio stati ipielli, die liaiiiio fomeiitatu e aecrcseiiito il dcsidcrio, chc nel 
Iieito del Re anluva di conservai’c il Uegno.’ (laftteru Annua del (Siappone deU’ 
.Anno I (ilil. Ill Roma, 1 (il 7.) That the Jn|)anese knew the game which the Catholie 
missionaries were playiii^T in the Philippines, and feared its repetition in their 
own islands, is proved hy the cidIoi|ny lietwecn a Jesuit and a Japanese nobloiiiaii 
ill tlie ' lU'latiou du Japoii de TAiiuee 1022,' p. I'JO. 

disgusted 
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disgusted hy some crafty intrigue of the Jesuits, deserted their 
cause. The conquest of the Philippine Islands by the Spanianls, 
which was powerfully aidcil by the preaching of the Jesuits and 
Franciscans, and by the forced conversion of the natives, filled 
the minds of the Ja]iancsc with alarm and distrust. The 
missionaries generally date the cominenceinciit of the great 
persecution at 1612. The truth is, persecution seems never to 
have raged with equal severity all over Japan. In 1613 twenty- 
eight Christians suflered death in the city of Yeddo, but in 1614 
they had a college and two hospitals at Nagasaki, and a college 
at jMiako, where they counted 700() Christians. Nevertheless, 
their religion was doomed. Henceforth the history of Catholicism 
in Japan is but that of a relentless persecution enforced upon 
the Daiinios by the Siogun. The persistent and courageous 
fortitude of the Christians, and the terrible deterniiiiation of 
their persecutors to destroy every vi?stige of the new religion at 
whatever cost, are both signific^ant of the Japanese character. 
We notice the same odious features ns in many a persecution 
wliich the Jesuits themselves had excitc^d against others, though 
several new tortures are added to the grisly hc»rrors of inartvr- 
ology. Some of the victims wen* swung in the air by tlie I(*g.s 
and arms with a liuge steme resting on the hack ; otliers had 
their stomachs forcibly filled with water, whicli was then ns 
violently forced out by oxtcTiial pressure, anti others wc*rc preci- 
pitated into the boiling springs of Mount Ungen. If the Ji.'snits 
had shown themselves too little scrupulous in tlie means they 
employed to forward their jmqmgandisin, if in tlie days of pros- 
perity they had yielded to the teinjdatioiis of power anti success, 
their conduct now amply provetl that they were faithful to what 
they believed, and were ready to sacrifice their lives in defence «)f 
their flocks. Many priests had remained lurking in Japan after 
the persecution commenced, and many who were banished re- 
turned in various disguises. Most of them perished at the stake 
or on tlie gibbet. I'he honour of inartynloin is coiitesUd hy the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augiistans, who, though fewer In 
number, showed equal croiiragts 'Jliey were siipporti^d i- llie 
most determined manner by the Japanese Oiristians, many ol 
whom pf*rish(;d at tlie stake along with their confessors. The 
ashes «)f the martyrs wcfrc crarefully gathiTcd together and Juown 
into the sea, for nothing exasppratf*d tlieir persecutors more than 
the homage which tlie remaining Christians jiaid to the relics of 
those who had gained the crown of martyrdom. In the valuable 
collection, tin? ‘ Voyages curieux,’ there is an account oi the 
persecutions hy an early Dutch trad«:r* who had witnessed 

• Iteyr (jysberu ; sev op. oil., Paris, 166n, ii"'® partk*. 


some 
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some of them. He confirms, in the most circumstantial details, 
the letters of the Jesuits, especially as to those points which seem 
the most increilible — ^the astonishing constancy and heroic martyr- 
doms of young children. The * Annual Letters’ have a calm and 
resolute tone, but the frequency of stories of miracles and pro- 
digies, and especially of the finding of crosses in trees, and other 
questionable occurrences, give a proof of the heightened fervour 
of their imaginations. Fiery zealots from every part of the 
Catholic world made their way to Japan to gain the crown of 
martyrdom. Among the names of the suficrers we notice those 
of the Fatlicr Spiiiola, a grandson of the celebrated S|>anish 
general in the Netherlands, and the Father Marccllus Francis 
Mastrilli. The latter, a noble Neapolitan, who had enjoyed 
frequent heavenly visions during his recovery from a concussion 
of the brain, bore from the Queen of Spain a splendid robe to 
wrap round the body of Francis Xavier, whose tomb was opened 
for that ])urposc during the night by several priestly dignitaries 
of Cxoa (li>35). The Father Mastrilli put between the fingers of 
the dead man a letter declaring himself the; saint's child, servant, 
and slave, and vowing to follow in his footsteps. He rendered 
important assistance to the S|)aniar(ls in the subjugation of the 
island of Mindanao, one of the Philippines. With much 
difiiculty he made his way to Japan, there to perish (1037), after 
committing a number of extravagancies. 

For a moment it seemed as if Christianity would gain another 
chance. The Prince Fide-jori, son of Taicosama, hacl grown up to 
manhood in the* great city of Ozaca under the guardianship of an 
able and energetic mother. Some of the failiers had been allowed 
to establish an observatory there and to teach jihysics and 
astronomy, mingled with natural tlundogv, to the prince and 
nobility ; and, according t<i Kiliiipfer, the Japanese writers still 
record that the young prince was suspected of being a Christian, 
and that many of his oilicers and courtiers professed the same 
religion. Singular to say, the Jesuits thems«dves, though they 
claim many proselytes in Ozaca, make no pretensions to so high 
a (ronvert. At any rate the prince was disposed to tolerate and 
tiike political advantage of the new religion. Gathering a 
numerous army, which was commanded by a Christian general, 
Fide-jori made war against lycyas, but was defeated in a groat 
kittle, and is supposed to have perished with his mother amongst 
the burning ruins of the castle of Ozam. Thus did lyeyas 
becronic the founder of tlic dynasty of Sioguns, who ruled down 
to our own day in his capital of Yeddo. 

The persecutions became bloodier and bloodier, and the trade 
with the Portuguese was placed under ever-increasing restric- 
tions. 
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tions. No foreigners wore allowed to reside in any part of Japan 
save Nagasaki, and all the half-caste descendants of the marriages 
between the Portuguese and natives of Japan were banished 
fnnn the islands. 

In the year 1635, the Dutch captured a Portuguese ship, in 
which they found letters from the Jaimnesc Christians praying for 
aid. They forw.mlcd them to the Siogun, and it Is easy to iina- 
gine the result. I'lic Christians of Ariina, finding the pco'secutions 
intolerable, rose to the number of 37,000, placc^d at their head 
a descendant of their aiurieiit kings, and seized the fortress and 
isthmus of Ximabara. Here they stood sternly at bay against 
an arinv of 60,000 men, assist'd bj* the artillery of the Dutcdi ; 
but failing of provisions and the iniinitions of war, they sallied 
out, and died swonl in hand. The J(*snits had already got up a 
mock embassy to the Siogiin, which had bi'‘oii detected and 
turned back; and in IfilO the merchants of Macao, who made 
their fortune by conducting a neutral trade betwecui China and 
Japan, sent a ship to Nagasaki to try if eominercial relations 
could not be re-c>stabljshed. 'Phe ship was seized and burnt, 
thirteen of the crew sent liack in a junk, sixty -one were bchivided, 
and a gibbet was raised on the islanil of Decima with this 
inscription : — 

' As long as the sun shines in the world, let no one have the bold- 
ness to land ill Ja]inn even in ipmlity f»f aiidiiissulor, I'xcept tliost* wliu 
are allowed by thu laws to erauu fur the siikit uf ci»iuiuerec.’ 

Tlicse were tin? Diiteli, and every one knows by what Imini- 
liatlng restrictions they bought the privilege*, 'i'hls Ijarharous 
decree lias never to this day been abrogated in a ccai^titutloiial 
manner; and the retainers of the Prince of Satsuii^a, win* com- 
mitted the murder which brought about the buiiibaidinciit of th(‘ 
first city in Japan that rei-eived an I'hiropean envoy in the 
perstm of I’Vaiieis Xavi**r, ])f*rpc?tratefi the deird in a« cordance? 
with tho laws of the empire, which still regards all fureign(*rs 
as outlaws. 

A rciicw*ed effort of the lloinan Catholic fl(?rgy to pciu. rate 
into the empire of the Kisiiig Sun was made in 1642, (*\a(rtlv 
a hundred years after the Apostle of the Indies landed at (loa to 
commence his eventful mission, b'ive Jesuits and threi odier 
priests landial in the territories of the Priiier* of Satsiima, hut 
were almost immediately nrrest(*d and put to deatli. 

In the year 1701), Mr. Diekson tells us, tho Ablid Sidotti, an 
Italian priest of good family, made a desperate attempt to 
enter Japan, and suceeeiled in getting landed on the coast of 
Satsuma, where lie was arrested and detained in the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourliooil of Jcddo until liis death. This was the last effort 
made by the Church of Rome to gain converts in Japan until 
OUT own days, when these missionary efforts arc being again 
renewed. 

Kept carefully excluded from intercourse with the forci^er, 
the Japanese Christians gradually lost all remembrance of the 
faith which they had learnt fi'om the mouths of the Euro|)can 
priests. A thousand Japanese Christians are said to have suffered 
dcatli for their religion ; the rest were kept under the closest 
surveillance, forced to carry the image of some idols round their 
necks, and were called upon at stated times to worshi]> the gods 
of the empire. Some of their descendants exist at Yeddo to this 
day, despised as people of the most infamous class, and still 
bearing the name of a religion of whose creed they know nothing.* 
None will deny the necessity of studying the history and modes 
of thought of the Japanese if we wish to deal prudently with 
them ; and hence the Letters of the .Jesuits, to which we have 
directed attention in this article, deserve and will repay careful 
study. The Ja])an(.'se are our anti])odes in more things than in 
geographical position. 

‘ Xowliero,* says Sir Ibithcrford Alcock, ‘ is the present more com- 
pletely interwoven with tho past, or the iinpresB of a nation's history 
and troilitiouH more indelibly and plainly stniupod in tho lineaments 
<if an existing generation, than in .hipaii. Tho present is heir to the 
])aHt always and everywhere, iii tho life of nations no less than of indi- 
viduals ; hut tli(! present is linked to the past in Japan in a scusu so 
peculiar that it is worthy of special aiteiition. 

' This study of tlio 2 )ast can alone furnish a key to the charoitter and 
])()liey of tho nation, in the iioFsessiou of which lies our best hope i.f 
the futnn;, and of turning whiit it may have in store to good account. 
Wo fifus/, indeed, read both tlio present and future of Jaxyan hy the 
liglit of tho 2)ast, for hy such reflected light alone con either lie rightly 
understood.’ 

The history of J.*i|iaii up to the renewed opening of some of its 
ports to foreign comiiierco in 1858 was one of jieace and pros- 
perity. Since then it has been full of great and inoiiicntous 
events, {wesenting many diflicult (questions to Kuro^ican diplo- 
matists, and giving the gret-itest concern to every Jn])aiiese 
anxious for the welfare of liis country ; but this lies beyond our 
])n;s(Uit subject 

• Sets ‘ Voyage aiitour du Japoii,* par Kodolphe Lindau, chap, xii.p. 247 . Paris, 
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Art. XL— 1. The Army Regulation Bill Ordered by tbe 
House of Commons to be Printed, 16th February, 1871. 

2. Ldters on Military Organisation, By Lord Elcho^ M.P. 
London, 1871. 

3. Tim Military Forces of Great Britain, By Major-General 
Sir L. Simmons, K.C.B. London, 1871. 

4. TAe Army of Great Britain ; what it is and what it migltt he. 
By Sir William Hamilton, Bart London, 1871. 

5. On the Prussian Infanby^ 1869. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Henry Ainie Ouvry, C.B. London, 
T870. 

M r. FROUDE, in his * History of England,’ describing 
the state of this roniitry at the accession of Elizabeth, 
remarks : — * The art of war was (‘hanging ; and the JiCnglish 
peasantry, so far from having Ix^eii taught the uset of har(|uebuss 
and pistol, were no longer familiar with even thi'ir own bows 
and bills. “ The truth is,” do Iberia, the Spanish ambassador, 
said, writing to his master, the truth is, the realm is in such a 
state that we could best negotiate here sword in hand. They 
have neither men. nioriev, headers, nor fortn^sses, while the 
country contains in abundance every recpiisitc for the supp(»rt of 
an army.”’ Such was the state of England in 1558. Three 
centuries have passed away, and our pn*scnt position is much 
what it then was. A futuri; writer on ICnglish history, who may 
be fortunate enough to iiii(?artli the treasures of a Buss Jan or 
Prussian Simancas, may find some such letter as the following 
from Count Bernstorf or llaron Brunow to Prince Bismarck or 
Prince G(Vtchakoflf : — ‘ The truth is, this country has so neg- 
lected its military organisation that it has no power t(» en.^orce its 
own views. Any course, therefore, that is pleasing to our Im- 
perial master may be taken. Doubtless, the Englisii Ministry 
will protest, but that may be neglected. A threat of W'ar will 
soon put a stop to any complaints that may annoy yemr l''•lC(d- 
Icncy. They have no army, no fortresses ; thidr richest cities 
are complctidy open to attack, and lieavy m|uisition8 may be 
levied on them. The country is teeming with wealth, sc; Itercd 
and unprotected, all over the world. Your Excellency can do 
anything you please ; far from 1>eiiig in a position to interfere 
with you, England is helpless to protect itself.’ 

The art cjf war is changing ; and the English nation has not 
learned the use of the modern instruments and appliances of 
the military art or the necessity of organisation and forethought, 
while it lias forgotten the old traditions bequeathed to it by 

its 
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Its great leaders, and has lost its former confidence, self-reliance, 
and self-denial. 

We propose to direct the attention of our readers to some 
of the changes that have taken place in the art of war, to 
the present state of the British army (tlie weapon with which 
the nation must encounter these changes), and to the scheme of 
Army Reform which the Government has put forward. We 
premise these remarks by observing that in questions of such 
vital importance as those involved in national defence — that 
is, national existence — we entertain no party feeling. National 
defence touches each individual too closely to allow of party 
distinction. We care not who the statesman is, to what political 
faith he may adhere : let him but place the national defence on 
a sure basis ; let him but give the country a military organisa- 
tion such as will press lightly on the people, cither as regards 
tlicir persons or their pockets ; such as will enable the voice of 
England, when raise<l in the councils of nations, to be again 
heanl with that respect which, from her wealth, civilisation, 
and iiopulation, she is entitled to expect ; and we are sure 
that he will obtain the hearty support of the country. Such a 
statesman will confer a lasting Ijcncfit not only on his own 
country, but on the world at large : on his own country, because 
he will have removed a constant source of irritation and unquiet 
which — let men deny it as they choose — tends to lower and 
degrade England in the eyes of her own people ; on the world 
at large, because the voice of England, ever raised to counsel 
peace and moderation, will then be listened to, instead f>f being 
disregarded, as at present, with scarcely conrca1c*d contempt. 

The history of war forms a portion of the general history of 
man. Each successive stage of civilisation has marked an im- 
provement in the art. As knowledge has increased cand dis- 
coveries have b(?cn made, we invariably find that knowledge 
and those disrovci'it^s applied to perfect the means of attack and 
defence. The laws which govern the sciences of mechanics, 
chemistry, and electricity, have been investigated and turned to 
practical use; and it is to improved arms, railways, and tele- 
graphs that the changes in the art of w'ar arc due. 

When wo survey die wars that have recently taken place, and 
compare them wi& those waged at the close of the last, and the 
beginning of die present century, wc are at once struck by 
the fact that personal qualifications and influence have lost 
much of their power. Wc do not see great masses of human 
beings swayed and stimulated by the genius of a single man. 
Recent wars have produced no Suwarrow, no Blucher, no 
Napoleon. But we find war taking its place amongst the exact 

sciences, 
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sciences, stuJv and forethought becoming: as requisite for tlie 
man who wields an army as for him who designs a steam-engine 
or constructs a railway. 

VV^c are informed by the author of ‘The Prussian Infantry in 
1869 ,’ no mean judge of what he wrote about, that — 

‘ No one contested the fact that the breech loader was in itself a 
veiy superior weapon, but the cai'diual point was, wliether the coinnion 
soldier would be able to attain to that degree of military education, 
or whether his intelligence would over bocoiuo suflicieiitly developed, 
to enable him pro]icrly to iiiako use of that (hdiciite and dangerous 
arm. If this could bo attained, then certainly tlio weapon would he 
iri'Gsistiblo. M*irc tlrlUintj will never make such soldiers ; they iiniKt 
nut merely net nt woiil of command, but according to their own jndg- 
nient, and of their own accord, which will then operati*. fo that ths*. 
liumblcst soldier will hecoine able to take an active 2>ari in tho battle.' 

Here, then, is one great change in the art of war — tlic intel- 
ligent use of modern firearms. Personal gallantry and intn?- 
]ildity, untempered by knowledge, and untraiiu'd by education, 
have lost their power to command success. 

If we now turn to another great cause of change, we find that 
the general use of railways lias ennldod nations to eoncentrate 
and mass together bodies of men far larger tlian could possildy 
be done in former days: the tiiiu* re(|uircd to concentnitc tlie 
force being so iiiueli less, and the power of feeding and supplying 
them so much greater. TIio coiiininiiications of the dillereiit 
bodies of troops, when on the line fif inarch, lieing now easily 
kept up by telegraph, and tho roads by which they marcli being 
no longer blocked and crowded by vast trains of waggons and 
pack-animals, the moiiieiit of arrival of the various fraertions of nil 
army at any given point or {mints may now be arranged almost 
to a certainty, llenci* the a{)|)lirntion of the two great moilern 
discoveries to war ; the railway, tvbicli gives the jiowf r of rnpiil 
movement, and the tcdegrapli, whicli bestows the pow?r of in- 
stantaneous frommiiiiication, have enabled a inodcM'ii general to 
operate over a far larger area and with a far greater forc' than 
formerly, i'rom this follows the nc!f!essity of dividing nn army 
into component portions, or smaller armies, each complete in itsell, 
and of allowing far greater latitude not riiily to the geiierds who 
command these armies, hut even to the inferiur oflicers right down 
tliniugb the long chain of res{M)iisibility to tht! {irivatcs themselves. 

To obtain the full ail vantages which railways and telegraphs 
give, the greatest care must be bestowed on what may bo termed 
the sinews and nerves of an army. Consequently, wc find the staff, 
artillery, engineers, and administrative branches have been largely 
increased, and more carefully educated and trained ; large 

fortresses 
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fcirtrosscs have been built to command and control tlic new means 
of communication which science has given ; commercial harbours 
have been protected and guarded hy toqiedoes; and artillcrj- of 
the most powerful kind has been mounted on fortifications. 

Without entering into details which must be familiar to all 
our readers, the issue is reduced to very narrow limits. The 
whole art of war is changed : how shall we meet the change ? 
Our old weapons arc useless and obsolete : how shall we improve 
and reform them ? 

During the last few years the nation has been gradually 
beginning to see tlic defenceless condition in which it is placed. 
The Volunteer movement was one of the results of this feeling. 
It marked an entire want of confidence in the poiiver of. our 
military institutions to protect the country, or of the ability of 
our rulers to reform them. The words of llacon well deserve 
to be pondenMl. * When a warlike state grows soft and effeminate 
they may be sure of a war ; for, commonly, such states arc grown 
rich in the time of their degenerating, and so the prey inviteth, 
and their decay in valour cncouragcth war.* France for twenty 
years has gradually become soft and effeminate, she has grown 
very rich, and the hand of the spoiler has fallen heavily on her. 
lltiw stands the case with Vmgland? She has grown rich, very 
rich, and ‘the prey invitetli.’ Has she, too, grown soft and effe- 
minate? What iTiean.s has she got to protect her wealth from 
the hand of the spoiler ? 

When Mr. Cardwell assumed the oflice of Sccri-tarv of State 
for War, nothing was more reitiarkalde than the uneasy state of, 
not only the ofilcers, but also the privates of the army, 'ilie uu- 
iiK'roiis attacks made on the army in Parliament, the exaggerated 
and c^rroiKMius statements of inisinforined ])ersons, and, above all, 
the violent language of a certain section of the Radical press, had 
produced tliiMi' natural n^sults. To say that the bonds of 
disidplino, the confidence of oflicrers aiiil men, inkr jve. wore 
relaxed, would he too strong a statement. Pint still those who 
know the army best will acknowledge that the foundation on 
which these things rest, were somewhat shaken. The officers of 
the army, from the Coininander-iii-Chiof to the junior ensign, 
were held up to contempt ; they were described as the ‘ frotli,’ 
aiifl the privates as ‘ the scum of society.’ 

The oflieers of the artillery and engineers, who had obtained 
their commissions by a public eonijM^tition, as free and un- 
reserved as the most ardent Radical could ilcsire,* found that 

• Alwiit ten per cent, of the joung men who compete for the Koval Military 
Acaileiiiy arc cummiwioned in the ArtUler}- ; about or.e-half tliat number iii 
the Kngmeers. 

Vol. 130.— iVo. 26Q. 2 o 
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they wore being continually passed over and neglected. In 
1807 a Select Committee of the House of Commons, moved for 
by Mr. Childers, reportctl that the retirements and consequent 
promotion of the artillery and engineers was * very complicated, 
uncertain in its 0 }ieration, based upon no clear principle, and 
inadequate for its pur]Hisc ; ’ that as regards ^ keeping each rank in 
an efficient state, and getting rid of w'om-out officers, the present 
arrangements work badly.' Sir J. Pakington disregarded, in 
toto, the recommendation of the Committee. Is it to be wondered 
at, that a certain amount of soreness was felt throughout the 
scientific corps? 

The Department of Control had just been introduced with a 
high hand, quite irrespective of the feelings or wishes of the 
army, in opposition to the opinion of Lord Strathnnirn’s 
Committee, on the recommendations of whicdi it was said to lx; 
liased : uneducated ignorant men were put to perform duties 
which n^uired a considerable amount of scientific; knowledge.’^ 
Artillery and engineer officers — specially ediic^atcd men — were 
placed as subordinates to comiiiissarint oflic'crs who had no such 
training — thus showing clearly the small amount of respect ]>aid 
to scientific knowledge. General officers in commanil were 
placed in the most equivocal jiosition with regard to their own 
sulxirdi nates, who assumed the right of directing and controlling 
them in the discharge of their dutics.t 

Tlie militia and regular army were only iKirtially armed with 
breech-loaders, ami tlie V^oluntecrs still had the old imiz/le- 
loading Enfield ri/le. 

Turning to the defensive works for the protection of the coast, 
we find the ivoiks for tin? protection of the lb>yal Dockyards 
nearly coinpletefl, but entirely unarmed, the guns to be niouiitiMl 
on them Ix'ing still under consideration, while the great com- 
mercial ports of th(^ country — Liverpool, the Glide, the Forth, 
the Tyne, and the Humber — were perfectly open and unprotected 
In tiny way. 

Such was the state of our defences when Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government succeeded t»> office, plrxlged to rotrenchincnt. anil 
to give peace and repose to Ireland by disestablishing the Cliurcli, 
rind passing a Land Kill. 

* TIk.tc UP; fiMv ihinps that liavi* iiion; shaken the faith of the 

annj- in in its tiiIits than the re|ioriK of Inircls StRiltinaini and Norlhc«te*H 
C'ofiimittM-fi. Not only do thrse two reports contradict one aiiotlicr, but the chief 
witriLSsts coiitrailivt thciiifelves. 

J- This has liven jiointt-dly denied in the House of Commons. Kutthe regu- 
lations on the siihj'rct are very clear. Should Uie general officer disagree with 
the (,omrolli*r, the latter forwards a report of the disagreement, couiitcmigwcd 
oy the former to the Si'crehiry of State for War. In official life, reports invariably 
,pass from the siiljorditia^e to tlie sn^ierior. 

Continuing 
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Continuing the policy of the lost Govcnrnment, troops were 
largely withdrawn from the Colonies. Had the measure 
stop}K;d there, the policy might have been a wise one. Con- 
centration is strength ; but the soldiers brought home from 
the Colonics were simply discharged. How this could add to 
our strength it is diflicult to understand. Large quantities of 
stores were sold ; only obsolete ones we were told ; but still, as 
no new purcliases were made, obsolete stores were Ixstter tlian 
none. Workmen were discharged from the arsenals freely. No 
money was allowed for die purposes of experiment, in order to 
develop the latest and cheapest system of harbour defence, — 
that by means of submarine mines. Oflicials and soldiers were 
hastily discharged, no attempts being made to arrange for their 
recall, if subsequently required. By such means Mr. Cardwell, 
in moving the Estimates of 1870, showed a saving of nearly 
two millions. It is, luiwnvcr, a simple process to reduce taxation 
by discharging men and selling stores. It is equally simple 
to augment the army by hiring men and buying stores. But 
it recpiires a statesman to prcMluce an army based on national 
institutions, capable of ex|)ansion and contraction without im- 
paired cdicicncy, and without adding to the taxes of the country. 

Such, then, was the state of our army when the wsir broke out 
between hVance? and Prussia. The uneasy conviction that England 
was insecure now grew stronger and stnmger. It was in vain 
that the country was assunal tliat its true policy was one of iso- 
lation ; that it should look on calmly, sell arms and munitions 
of war to both parties, and profit by the result. It was in vain 
that one Cabinet Minister informed his audience tliat if France 
were crushed I^ngland might reduce her army. It was in vain 
that, as the strife thickened, the pages of a contempomry informed 
the nation ‘ that a new law of nations was gradually taking hold 
of the mind, and coming to sway the practice of the world ; a 
law which recognises independence, which frowns upon aggres- 
sion, which favours the |xicific, not the bhaMly, settlement of 
disputes; which aiitis at (vrinancnt, not temporary, adjiistnients ; 
above all, which recognises ns a tribunal of ])aramount authoritv 
the general judgment of civilised mankind.’ Our senses gave 
the lie to these soft words. Men saw old treaties trampled 
on, tint strong thrccatening the weak, and liingland in no condition 
to fulfil the guarantees and promises of, supjMirt which she had 
given. The nation, recalling the hundreds of millions spent 
fillring the last twenty years, called uiwn its rulers to give an 
account of their . stewardsliij). Brave words were spoken; why 
should ure recall tlicm ? Their value has since been fully esti- 
mated. Bit by bit, little by little, the truth leaked out,— that we 

2 o 2 urcrc 
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were helpless, that hundreds of xnillious had been spent, and tlic. 
result was as follows : — 

In Great Britain and Ireland, includin^r depots of reg;iinent«^ 
in. India and tlic Colonics, there were the following foreea 
available : — 

Iiifaiitry 56,13*2 

Ciiviilry ll,0r»4; with 0005 horses. 

Field Artillery 5,724 with 180 guns. 

(hirrisoii Artilleiy 8, *205 

After deducting the depots, the garrison of Ireland, and 
fortresses, we could have put in line Inst J uly about — 

Infantry ‘ 30,000 

Cavalry 5,000 

(bins l*JO 


the wlioh* being nearly e(|uivaleiit to one Prussian Corps dWiinw*, 
In addition to this insignificniit body there was on pnprr a ibrci 


composed as follows ; — 

Militia 131.773 

Yr-i»iiiunry 10.731 

A'jdiintcers ITO.ir.'l 

Annv liCsc*rvo, Class I : 1.01)0 

Class II 


Ti.liil 

showing a goodly total ; but Sir Lintorn Siniinoiis, whi» lias lind 
ample opportunities of judginu' of the vnlut‘ of this Ibnr, siiiiisit 
up In the following w'ords, which are so much to the point that 
we quote them in rxtnnstt : — 

* Every MiMier hiiows that tlirt-' thing.’; are ncce.-’^:‘vv in the er»ji- 
.-titiitioii »if an aniiy: liivt, training; siroiitlly, ilisirqliiio; fhinlly. 
f.yjx 'riciiictM I « »flici'r.s. 

* If we tef-1 the iiif:;iitry militia hy this stiindard, ns all f*»n i:in 
iitliec i's nndoiihteilly iln -ivlin coine l»i this ceuiilry tosl'idy our miHlary 
iusUtutions, the aeeoiuit will be. 

Training Alinn.M Nil, 

■ ])isrip1ino Jh’ft.i. 

lv\*p(Ti»;iHv d .. Very i 'W. 

* And they will add that the only use \\liic.h enidd he made of tliein 
is to aid tlio iiolico in eiifriiveiiig the laws, to niaintain ]Miice and uiiler 
in onr own eonntry, and to assist in giirrisoiiiiig our fortntsscs. ^ 

* 'I’ho result of all those 31 l,5U8 men in tho Reserve foree is, that 
possilily they might yield an ndditimi of 3000 trained soldiers includid 
in CloBB T. of till; so-called “ A liny liijsi.-rvo Foree ” to augment the 
regular army, niid tliut tlio whole of tho ix-uminder would not add a 

singlo 
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.single tramed bayonet to the effcctivo fiold army of England. Wliat 
it might do, however, would bo to liberuto the ofibetiyo army fur 
Korvico in tlie field, by taking the duties of keeping peace and main- 
ttiiiiiiig onler in the country, and with the assistance of the garrison 
and coast brigades uf artillery and of the dei)ut8 of roginientB in India, 
of partially guii'isouing our fortresses.’ 

Hence, supposing England had been involved in war during 
tlic past six months, we should have hail the magnificent force 
of o0,fX)0 infantiy, 5000 cavalry and 120 guns, wherewith to 
meet an enemy. And for this force we have been paying fifteen 
millions a year ! 

We have seen that rapidity of execution is of vital importance 
in war, and that pi’otection for commercial harbours is, in these 
days uf legalised ])1 under, become a necessity. \ow, last July 
'the English army was not possessed of a single mile of telegraph 
win* ; there were no mciins of repairing or destroying railways, 
and no cor])s instructed in the art of rapidly forming and work- 
ing them. The whole of these important means of communica- 
tion are in the hands of irresponsible civilians, who, ht>wevcr 
willing, would be (piitc unable, to deal with the ([uestions of 
moving even a moderate force complete with its stores. We 
find that the Mersey, the Clyde, and the Forth, arc perfectly open, 
without one single gun mounted, or one torpedo laid down for 
their defence. In case of the fliH*t being worsted in an action, 
or deceived, and drawn ofl' from the vital point, there is 
nothing — absolutely nothing — to prevent an ironclad ruimimr 
Into the Mersey, the Clyde, or the b'orth, and laying a recpiisi- 
tlon of one, two, or three millions on Liverpool, Cjilasgow, nr 
Edinburgh, shelling the town, if refuscul, and carrying off the 
inhabitants ns hostages. Last, but by no means least, tli(*rc is 
London, the ri(!h(*st pri/c in the world, o|)cn to be seized by any 
one who likes to take* it. True, there is our fleet ; but, if war hail 
broken out, what side would llussia have taken V What would 
America have dtiiie? The llci'tl that fleet would need to be 
ubiquitous and oniiiipotent to do all that is expected of it. Guard 
India, the Cape, the West Indies, Australia, protect the largest 
commerce in the world, watch and guanl Ireland and the coasts 
of Great Britain. Were it four times ns numerous as it now is, 
it could not aci-oinplish one-half of what is expected from it. 
How ofbm have wo read in support of reductions of our naval 
strength, ‘ One ironclad is at powerful as lialf-a-dozen of the 
old wooden vessels, tlicrcforc we may reduce our force of ships in 
'tLat pi-oportion.’ Fatal fallacy ; we have ironclads because other 
■nations Lave them too, and the increased power of a ship docs 

not 
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not confer on it greater powers of locomotion, rather the reverse^, 
for it diminishes its stowage of coal. 

Such then was the state of the military defences of this eountr} 
at the close of die last parliamentary session, when ^Ir. Canl- 
well came forward and asked for two millions of money to 
undo what he had just done, to enlist 20,()00 men in onlcr to 
replace those whom he hail discharged. 

During die Parliamentary recess the terrible lessons of the war 
have taught us the miseries to ivhich a defenceless country is 
exposed, and have impressiMl n|ion all pirtics the necessity of re- 
organizing our Army, and of putting our defences on a footing that 
would secure us against invasion, c-ind relieve us once and for ever 
from the disgraceful poriiulical panic^s to which we have been 
exposed. But, as the time appointed for the meeting of I’arlia- 
m.ent drew near, it was s<‘eii that Army reformers, however eariH'st 
they might be in seeking oiu* gml, were desirous of reaerhing it 
by two different roads. It U'caine evident that one large c^lass of 
writers and speakers deemed that improvements and moilificatiniis 
of our existing systems would avail, whiht others considered 
that we must entirely altcT and rcinod(d the wliole of mir arrange- 
ments: or, in other words, one party, of whom J^ord Saiidliiirst and 
Lord Elcho m<ay lx; taken as tlie most ])romiiicnt leadtTs, d(*sired 
the remodelling of our military institutions with the recognised, 
principle of universal military service tcinpiTcd hy the ballot ; 
while the other party, of whom Loril Derby, -Mr. 'J'n?velyaii, and 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, an* prominc*nt memlM*r.s, were opjiosed 
to the ballot, and relied upon vriliintary (‘iilistinent. 

It is impirtniit to bear this distinction in view, ns other issues 
arc lieing brought into the (|ucstion. Lord D(*rh\ struck the 
kcy-noti* of the subject wlicii he said. ‘Tell me yi»ur poliiy, 
and 1 will tell you what kind of army you should liave.' It 
is evident that until a satisfactory answer to this qiinstloii is 
given, unless we settle first what the* policy of the country is to 
be, or, in other words, wliat army wc* an? going to inaintnin. 
it becomes impossible to decide how far tlie ballot is r -pii- 
site. England lias, bV coiitiiiiial protestations that site will not 
go to war, — that slii; has isolat(*<l hcTscdf entirely from (.conti- 
nental aflairs, — made the world Ix^lieve she uiil not fight. And 
yet she has so bound lic^rsidf up with Europi* by treaties, and is 
so much Ixnind up with them by her interest, that sin* has im 
policy whatever, she has lost the initiative*, iiii|K»rtaiit alike ni 
war as in dijiloinacy, and, like those who walk one way and look 
anotlier, slie is lialde to fall over tlif? smallest obstacle. 1 his 
country, we maintain, is in such .a position that she must prepare 
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for all risks ; she must be prepared to defend herself not only on 
her own shores, but, if compelled to do so, to exert the whole 
force of the nation in a foreign war. Much as this may be 
deprecated, a bold offensive war is often the best dcfencrc, and 
perhaps the one most likely to protect the country fn)m invasion. 
To send 100,000 men to defend lk*]gium might be the best sc^curity 
for our own shores. The Romans never expelled Hannibal from 
Italy until Scipio invadcMl Africa; and the Duke of Wellington’s 
victories in Spain secured England from all further thought of 
invasion. We arc at present but reaping the natural fruits of a 
timid temporising policy. An organization capable of national 
defence in its broailest sense, that is to say, an organization which 
will enable us t(j defend our sliorcs,and if requisite throw 100,000 
m<m on any ])ortion of Euro]K*, is therefore absolutely requisite. 
Mf Great Britain, with all her wealth, is not prepared to keep 
such an army, the logical alternative is to dismiss her forces 
and trust in l^rovidcncc. Eidicr alternative is intelligible smd 
logical, but hali-and-half measures such as are now in vogue 
only court destruction by irritating the powers of tlie world, 
while trusting in their forbearance for existenc'c.’ Sir Lintorn 
Sliiiiiions, from whose pamphlet wc have ([uoted the foregoing 
words, proposes to obtain the men for the army by voluntary 
<‘niistmcnt C'oiisideriiig that 40,00() men between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-four arc? rc([uircd each year, he tliiiiks it 
pissible to obtain them on the priniriplc of oifering ‘ a fair day's 
wages for a fair day’s work.’ lie would therefore give 2jf. 2ti. 
a day to each private, stopping Od. a day from the pay, and 
lodging it ill the savings-bank, si» that at the end of thret' years 
a sum of 28/. would accumulate, whierh should be banded to 
the soldier on discharge ; and he would ofler a retaining fee in the 
form of 10/. a year for nine years, during which term the soldier 
would serve in tlie reserve, and be? liable to j»)iii the colours in 
case of war. He proposes that battalions for India and the 
Colonies should ix; made up of volunteers for six years’ service. 
His scheme would give a force of about 250,000 men in die 
Army ^and its Reserves lit for iminedinte servidK We do 
not li(?sitatc to say that the whole plan is a very admirable 
one, but it depends on so many contingencies that wo doubt its 
inwctical eilicacy. These contingencies are : — 1. Could 40,000 
men lietwcen twenty and twenty-lbur years be obtained annually,, 
who would enlist on the proposed terms ? 2. Wouhl 5000 to 
(iOOO of these men volunteer for service in India and the 
Colonics? 3. Would ninety per cent, of the discharged men 
engage for nine years* service in the Reserve? 

These questions can only be answered by tlie light of pist 

experience 
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experience ; and we find tliat in July, 1856, nearly a year aftcT 
the Crimean war, the Army was 45,000 men below its establish- 
ment — the Ixmiity being 10/. for Ac cavalry and for the 
infantry. And this at a time when every exertion was made to 
keep the small British force, never exceeding 60,000 men, 
supplied with recruits, when India and all the Colonics were 
drainc<l of regular titMips, and the Mediterranean Stations garris- 
soned by militia,* 

Again, recruiting for the army was stopped entirely on the 1st 
of January, 1870. Detween that date and last July nearly 20,(100 
men were discharged. Last July the army was 4500 men ljc.*Io\v 
its authorised establishment ; and although every clTort has been 
used to ol)tain recruits, although the winter has been a very hard 
and severe one, only 14,000 men have been addcxl to the 
armj', the total niimlxu' of recruits being 26,(K)0 and tlje loss 
during the period wc liavc named Ix^’ng 7500 men. And 
this although the labour market was glutted, not only by the 
discharged soldiers, but also by the cessation of ciilistiiieut 
during the early part of the y«ir, while at tlu? same time the 
stsindard of luMght was rediiccxl to 5 fec*t 4^ inches, a reduction 
which ex])cncnc(^ has siiown increases the number of nuTuits bv 
about otic-fourtb. We an* therefore c*oinpc‘lled to come to the 
conclusion that Sir Lintorn Siniinoiis’ sc heim* would break down 
at the very point where all siudi jiroposals break down, tlii! 
actual supply of the individual man. 

Turning to Lord Klcdios * Letters on Military Organisation/ 
wdiich wc have tak(*n as afliirdiiig a representation of the sef'oml 
great class into which army reformers have split, W( find Lord 
Elehri proposes : — 

' Tlint without intej-foring w'ith the present iiiodrs (if eTdistinoiit, 
the system of long (.’iilistiiieiit slnaild also Kt tried, di\ivlod into three 
or inoif: periods of sirrvice, with ditlen^nt liahilities and inoreaiiing 
pay attached to each period, until tho cuiiipletiou of tl.o whole cjiga;zc- 
iiicnt, when tho reservi; jmy would be siiccctHled by a lif |K}iisio]i. Thus, 
a soldier oimnged, say for twenty-oiio years, might Si-rvo five years 
with the colftrs, kovcii yews in the Fiiv't Jleserve- liahh' at any time 
to join a regiment at huiiio or ahnsul, if necessity ar'ise -eoiuploting tlio 
term of his eiigageiiieiit in the Second Heserve, i.ttiichiMl to the llilitiu, 
which would tliiis gain a iKTiiiauent iieiie.]eus of trained soldiers. 
That the :iriiiy “ Militia Ileserve ** sliiiiild Ikj incmised, and that a coJ'- 
tain nundjer cif I^Iilitia regiments should be- mobilised, that is, placed 

* TIkisc people who belii.'Vt? the army is conipOAvd entindy, or even Jar^tvjVi 

of Itad cliaraotcrs are strangely in crnir. Ihnl cluiraetera do nut ciiliat unless wiiii 
a iiigli bounty ; and doing away with bounty is one great iinpruveincnt iiitnxha'eii 
by Mr. (.'ardwell. 
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<•11 a pcrmanont active list, ancL bo at all times ready for txsrvico any- 
wlioro along ivitli tliu regular army. 

* Socoiully, OH rcgai’ds tlio Begulai* or Sedentary Militia for liomo 
.service only. That it should bo increased ; that individual vulunteering 
fur army scirvico from the Militia slionld be forbidden, except into the 
Aniiy Militia Itcsci'vc ” ; that fur every man who vuluiitecred into it, 
another slumld Ix) raised for the Militia ; that the Militia /or hmiw 
iterrive should bo raised by ballot, no substitute being allowed, and 
voluntary enlistment in the Militia being coiilined to the mobilised 
regiments. 

* Tliinlly, ns regards tlio Volunteer force. That it sliould Ix) main- 
toinod and made efficient by constituting a cicrtificate of efficiency 
in a Volunte(!r Coi'xis on exemption from Uio Militia llallot, and that 
continuous efficiency should further be required for five years. 

* Thus, every Yontli on attaining the ago of twenty yeai's, no matter 
what his rank or position, would have to risk the chance of service in 
the 31ilitin, or give five ycnia’ continuous efficient scrvicu in tlio 
Volunteer force ; niid if during anyone of these five yi nia he fiiileil to 
become cffich^iit, or was dismissed his coiq)s, he would in the year 
following, although ^lost the urdiiuiry ballot age, liave to run the chance 
of Militia service.* 

Pen.‘«ioii and ballot arc* the keystones of these proposals, which 
arc in the main sound, but are. open to some very serious ob- 
jections. 

1. If W(* have the ballot and continuous service with a pension 
working togc^thcr, the iintion will be weighted both in person 
and purse. 

2. The proposal to convert regiments of militia into regi- 
ments of the line, by mobilising them, anil then enlisting for 
them ns for the line, is simply adding so many additional batta- 
lions to the regular army. 

3. There is no pn»j)osal for IixMlising regiments, which we 
conceive takes the sting out of the Imllot system. 

4. There is no fusion together of the diflerent armies of which 
the inilitavy force of the country consists. 

Such was tlie general type of the various proiiostals for army 
reform laid before the country slioitly before Parlyiznent met; 
nnd then it was announced in her Mnji^ty’s Speech that Arniv 
Keform would be bniuglit pi'omineiitly before the House of 
Ounmons, and that her Majesty's Ministers would propose a 
sclicinc suitable for the wants of the country. It is not too 
much to say that so stined were the jKopIc of this country bv 
the events taking place in France, that rarely have the utterances 
of a minister been more anxiously expected than were those of 
Mr. jLJard well, when he rose to address the House on the ICtli 
of February last. And the views which ho stated as having 
victualed the (lovernmcnt arc undoubtedly correct : — 


We 
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' Wo liavo/ tuiid Air. CArdwcll, ‘ on tlio part of tho community at 
large un interest in tlio subject, wbicliin former yeoiv it has been very 
difficult to evoke ; and it is the opinion of tbo Government that if ivc 
oro to deal at all with a question of this magnitude and imporlanec, 
wo ought not to deal with it iu a superficial and i)artial inuuucr, but 
to talo) a biimd and comprehensive review of tho subject, and caidca- 
vour to lay tho deep foundations of a system which may render danger 
or tho a 2 >prehcnsiou of danger in tlic future, iiltogethca* nnknowu.* 

Words such as these must ever comiinind the SYiiijmthy and 
respect of Englishmen. Rut there are things which command 
the respect and sympathy of liinglishincn still inon; than wonls, 
and those arc deeds. iVre the pnqiosals of tlie Governinifnt 
sinih as will remove all ‘ apprehension of dang(*r in tlie future ’ : 
Does the Government propose to n^-organise the military force 
of the country so as to enable it to inr^et the changes iiitrodm-cMl 
ill the art of war? If an aflirinative answer (‘an be given to tliesi* 
(|uestlons, then tb(; CMiuntry owes Mr. Gladstone's Goveriinient 
a deep dcdjt of gratitude. 

'J'be pro]K)sals contnined in Mr. C.'ard well’s spcu'cli, and vm- 
bodied in ‘the Army Uegulatioii Rill ’ arc seven in number. 

I. 'I'be alMilition of jmrerhase. 

II. To withdraw from the Liemtenants of (.'(mnties the jiowei 
they now have with rc‘gard to th(‘ auxiliary forces. 

III. Army enlistment for a period not ex(‘(»‘( ling (wcfive years, 

to be spent iu the res(;rve and partly with tlu; culoiiis, as 

the iSceretary of State and the soldh^r may agree on. 

IV. Th(* militia to be raised by voluntary enli!»tineut, and the 
jieriod of drill extended for a pcriml of six inontlis, at the option 
of the Secretary of State for \Var. 

V. The laws of the Ixillot are altered. It is to be used only 
in cases of great einergency ; then Parliament must In* sum- 
moned, and the Sovirreign, by an Order in (^'onucil, rmy direct 
the militia to be; i-ccruited by tin; liallot. 

VI. The Artlch;s of War to be applied to the Volunteers when 
under arms for a review. 

VII. The Governiiient to have power on an einergenc} U} tal;c 
possession of the railways. 

L«*t us now try and examine carli of th(?s(* sevem heads, ;.nd test 
how far tliey Improve the national defences ; how far tliey inret 
tlie altenni condition of war ; and how far they will enable 
England to ocr:upy her ])ro|ier |Mi.sitioii in the w'orld. On t*arh 
of timse pniposals wc would offifr a few r(*inarks. 

I. There are few subjects that have more inisunderstooil, 
and wc are sorry to say misrepresented than the purchase system. 
It is a Imrgain between the? officers and the State, a most one- 
sided 
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sided bargain, it is true, fur the former gain little and lose 
much, while the latter gains everything. Mr. Cardwell asks 
the nation to get rid of this bargain, to destroy a system that 
exists and gives satisfaction to the ofRcers of the army ; and he 
states that the cost of putting an end to it will be 8 millions. 
No detailed estimate of tliis large sum is furnished. Many well 
informed people say the cost will be 12 millions. Assume it, 
however, at 8 millions, what system is proposed in its place V 
simply none. What estimate is furnished of the cost of carrying 
out eiliciently what purchase now dcK»s without cost? — simply 
none. The proposal then is to destroy an existing systcin by 
the transfer of an unknown sum, varying from 8 to 12 millions 
from the pockets of the tax-payers to the pockets of the officers 
of the cavalry and infantry of our army. To substitute in 
place of this system an unknown something. And when this- 
is all done, how stanils the ([ucstion of National Defence? 
Simply inhere it icas hejorv. 

The opponents of pur<‘luiso have made so many extraordinary 
statements alxiut it, that tlie mind of tlie public has conceived 
the most erroneous ideas on the subject. Without going into 
the origin of purchaser, let us examine its practical W'orking. 
When a young man liaving *150/. is di^sirous of getting a com- 
mission, he must pass an examination before ho is eligible, and 
that examination is in the hands of thv. (iovcTinuent, who may 
make* it as strict as they think fit. As a matter of fa(*t, these 
examliiatiuiis become stricter and stricter each year. Suppose 
the young officer gazetted as an ensign, no amount of money 
can make liiiii a lieutenant until lie is first on. the list and has 
passed an examination which may Ije as strict as the authorities 
ch(H)sc to make it. Sii])j)osf; the lieutenant’s step gained, no 
amount of money can make him a captain until he is first on 
tlie list, and has jKissed an examination which the authorities 
can again make as strict as they please. And at no time can any 
officer bn promoted iinlvM his commamlimj-vffieer recommends him. 
It is a fac‘t well known to militaiy men tlia't the refusal to nn'om- 
mend for proiiiotinii is a powerful lever in the hands of coin- 
inandliig-officcrs. It is an e(|ual]y well-known fact that the Coin- 
mandcr-in-Cliicf docs exercise a strict supervision over the higher 
appointments in regiments. These things are not publislicd to 
all the world. Few men care, like a certain officer of the Guards, 
to inform the public that they have bi'eii passed over, and 
deemed inefficient ; but the thing is continually done, and, as 
continually, political and jiersonal influence are brought to bear 
to reverse these decisions. ‘ T. ake care ot Dowb,* was telegraphed 
by one Secretary of State for War to a general officer in the 

Crimea ; 
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Crimea : and wc may rest assured that ‘ DowUisin ’ exists, and 
will exist, in the army, as it exists, and will exist, cvcrywliero 
else. 

Mr. Tivvelyaii has informed the country that we pay 166,000/. 
a year for honorary colonelcies, 40,000/. for army agents, 27,000/. 
hir disiiiigiiishcHl servic;e, and 155,000/. for widows’ pensions ; 
and that these annual suiiis arc |xiid on acx'oiiiit of the purchase 
system, and might all be saved if the purcliasc; systc'iii were don:* 
away with. I low, lie docs not tell us. Let us examine these 
items : — 

166,000/. hi honorary coloneh. Of this sum 26,000/. are paid 
to honorary colonels the artillery and engineer servic.'es, where 
no purcliasc exists. There are certain prizes in the army : chief 
amongst them an* these appointments ; the oflic(*rs who get them 
are selecteil by the Coininander-in-Chi(d'. Wo can understaml a 
better distribution of this sum, 166,0(R)/. ; w(* can iinderKtand ii 
being proposed to cut it off .altogether, and to say to the* old nwii 
who look to these rewards as a means of ending their days com- 
fortablv, ‘ Go I wc will give you nothing.’ Hut wi* can't cou- 
ceivc wh.at it has to do with purchase*. VVhat does it matter if 
an old fjen<*ral, to whom l(H)(i/. a year an* giv(*n, Is callcMl 
Colonel of tlu; 20th UegimentV Its only cllei't is, that ho 
has to pay a certain sum to the band and mess of the regiment, 
while in all probability lie never iiears the one, nor dines at 
the other. 

40,000/. for armii df/rnts. If Mr, 'J'revelyaii had said he 
could not s(’e why army agents are paid at all ; if he had pro- 
posed to raise the oflicers' jmy. and to allow them to ]>ay their 
own agents; we could understand .'i nMson for his doing so. Such 
charges arc really an inereage of yay, und should be shown ns 
such ; but when he s.ays that this sum m.av be s'lved by doing 
away with purchase, we simply ask, How? 'I'lu' artillery and 
engineers have an ag<*nt who is pfu'd 4500/. out of this 40,000/., 
and tliey are noii-pureliasc* corps. What connexion lias purchase 
with this subject ? 

27,000/. fur fUstinyuUhed serrice remains. Out of this sum 
artillcrry ollicrcrs and engineer oflicers, ns weli as others, ;»i?t the 
100/. a year that is occa.donially given for .listiiigiiisbed servii-e. 
What, in the name of coinmfiii sense, has piircluisc to do with 
this ? 

1 000/. In iridokrs. Of this sum S0,000/. go to the w'idmvs 

of c.avalry, infantry, artillery, and engineer ciflicers — the two 
latter iion-purchase cor|is — and the reinaitiing 66,000/. go to the 
widows of medical, c;oininissariat, military store, and other 
departmental ofTicers. In tlic name of common sense and honesty, 
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wc ask what lias purchase to do with this? Had Mr. Trcvclvan 
said, ‘ Don’t pay officers* widows any more had he said, ‘ Increase 
the officers’ pay, and let them provide for their own widows 
either proposal wc could have understood, but we cannot see 
what purenose has to say to this question. 

But of all the curious statements wc have heard put forward 
is that which says, ‘ Officers who pay for their commiuiuns do 
not li^yht as well as those who do not. They are afraid to risk 
their lives.* We crall this ‘a curious statement, ’ because it dis- 
plays such ignorance of the history of hmgland that wc w'onder, 
even in tlu'sc days of loose speaking, how any man darcfd to 
make it. 

Purchase has conferred the following benefits on the nation : — 

1st. It has given a rapid flow of promotion without cost t«> 
the taxpayer. Out of I'JT.OOUZ. voted for full-jiay retirements, 
<‘ij ,0007. go to the cavalry and infantry, and (i0*,U0U7. to the artillcrv 
and engiiicer.s. If purchase is destroyed, and a sum equiva- 
lent to that which the artillery and engineers now get is voted 
for the cavalry and infantry, this sum of 127,000/. must be in- 
creased to 700,000/. If the retirements be placed on the footing 
that the Special (.'ominittec of the House of Commons, presided 
over by Mr. (Miilders, declared was requisite for the artillery and 
engineers, this sum must lie iiicreaswl to 1,700,000/. 

2iid. In every profession, where inc»n «*nter young, numbers 
must conic in who are put there by their friends, and who an? uii- 
suited, from iimny causes, for the duties. Purchase gets rid of these 
men rapidly and quietly. Out of 1000 men who i?nter the army 
as I'lisigiis, it appears that 442, or two-fifths, leave before they 
become captains, and 1^5, or nearly one-fiilh more, leave us 
f\*iptains. Thus, more than three-fifths of the whole luiinber 
lc?avc before they bcjeome I'ield-ollieers. lienee the t:?tate is no 
longer burdened with either employing or jicnsioniiig men whoso 
tastes and feelings arc not adapted to a military life. Compare 
this with the non-pureliasc corps, the artillery and engineers, in 
Avhiili officers *-nler to serve for their lives, and in which the 
Duke of Cambridge said the sc'rviee suflcFed because it was 
almost impossible to get rid of iiieflieient officers. 

i»nl. Independent officers arc obtained. In the present state 
of the art of war indeiumdent offim's are all-important The 
opinions of the author of ‘The Prussian Infantry, lt>6lC arc at 
least tvorlhy of respect, and he tells ns, speaking of peace 
revi(‘ws, ‘ An officer does not act aeeording to his own military 
view, but according to the principles wliidi lie knows are held 
by the superior officer, w’ith whom the final decision lies.* The 
anomalies perpetrated ‘ sink deep into tlic minds of the troops. 

and 
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ami poison the judgment of the officer who is not intelleetmlly 
xeff^depmdeni* 

4th. Purchase is an admirable bargain for the nation. Mr. 
CIchIc, in his book, ‘ The Military Forces of the? Crown,’ tells 
us — 

* Tlio purchasing officers of the lino, liavo dono more than provide 
a retirement for non-purchasing officers of thoir own brnucli nf tlio 
service, they luivo given a retirement to officers of the uon-pnrchaso 
corps (/.c. Artillery and Engineers), and to otlicrs wlio liavo never 
lieen contributors. Their fund lias been diminislicd on several 
occasions, by direct j^Aynionts to the Excheipier, and by indirect 
payments to the same iu^otiiit, tliat is by buying up the conimissionK 
of officers whoso ]iulf- 2 )ay thou ceased to bo a charge on tlio Tn^asiuy.' 

Mr. Cardwell assured the House of (!7ominons, in a ((notation 
from Shakespeare, that honour, not gold, is the soldier's guerdon. 
Assuredly honour, not gold, lias lieen th(‘ |nircliasing officer's 
guerdon. 

Wlien purchase is abolished, what jirnsjircrf is thcTo tliat n 
better or any system at all will b<> substituted ? Purchase arts 
now as a kind of natural selection. 'Fhose nu'ii who are unsuiti^d 
for the army go away, without expense to the country ; those 
men who are suited remain. Jbit it is said that proinotioti is 
to be by selection. How ran selection be exercised in an army 
like the Vmglisli army, scattered all over the* world ? Is it not 
more than likely that promotion will fall to the I'ortiiiiato men 
wlio can Tcmaii^at home, and hang a Ixiiit London ? W'liat jiortiim 
of our militirv arrangements lias always proved successful? 
The regiincmtal : therelbn? break it down. What portion has 
usually failed ? The stall', founded on selection : tlicreJbre in- 
trrKlucre sedeetion generally. 

We freely admit that the very name of ‘ purchase ’ croatc^s a 
prejudice against the system, which the majority of persons 
don’t take the trouble to undfU'staiid, and when a jniwerlid iniiilstry 
purposes its abolition w'e consider that it is doomed. Hut let 
the country (dearly understand the cost. In addition the 
eight or twelve millions, which are re((nir(Hi for the purchase of 
commissions, another million must be provided annually for 
retirement, repnrsenting an enormous ]N.Trnan(*nt cost. For a 
small |Mirtion of this sum l^mdon might be* fortified, and tlic 
Forth, Clyde, Mersey, Tyne, and i f iimlM-r secured from a foreign 
foe. Which would render the country most secure? Whiclii 
In Mr. Cardwell’s own wonis, Ms the most likely to render 
dangc^r or the apprehension of danger in the future altogether 
unknown?’ 

II. It is proposed by the Bill to withdraw from the Lieu- 
tenants 
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tenants of Counties the powers they now have in rcgaid to die 
auxiliary forces. This is undoubtedly a wise reform, if it be 
worked properly. But wo arc not informed how these forces 
are to be officered. Taking away a bit of parchment from a 
militia officer which is signed by a Lieutenant of a county, and 
giving him a similar bit of parchment signed by the (jueen 
does not alter the efficiency of the man. It has been stated 
that the abolition of purchase will enable the regular Army 
to bo fused with the Militia. How this will 1x5 accomplished we 
are not inftwmed ; but, as we are told by the advocates of the 
abolition of purchase that it will take thirty years to do away 
with the obstacle, the process of fusion will be slow. And, in 
the meanwhile, is the country the stronger for the clian^ 
Mr. Trevclyjin very pTopc?rly impressed upon his audience in 
Edinburgh that * the organisatit>n must not only begin at once, 
//ft£ it must he complete* On examination, we find, that, while 
the Militia arc to bc5 removed from the authority of the 
Lieutenant, the chief m<agistrati.* of the munty, they are par- 
tially to Ixi ilaccd under the Justices of the Peace, who are to 
provide t\\\ barracks ; and the cost of these barracks is to be 
borne by local rates and not imperial funds. Nothing interferes 
with the effitdency of the Militia more than the billeting system ; 
yet, while Mr. Cardwcdl tiikes tlic patronage of the regiment out 
of the hands of the Lieutenant of the County, he vests the jiro- 
vision of Ixirmeks, and consequent cfliciency of the regiment, 
in the Justi|«s, and att<5mpts to charge Xho local rates, already 
strained to^ the utmost, with an expenditure for imperial 
purposes. 

III. Army Enlistment for a period not excmling twelve years, 
to be s]icnt partly in the Reserve and partly with the colours, as 
the Secretary of Stat(5 for War and the soldier may agree on. 

We are not informed of the effect of these arrangements upon 
the pension rt*ceive<l by the soldier. Will he receive a pension 
at the end of twelve years or not? How will this affect recruiting? 
'riie whole object of short service is to get a large Reserve force. 
Rut if the supply of r(*cruits fails, what is to beaune of the 
Reserve ? The pension a soldier receives, at the end of his ser- 
vice, is usually one great inducement to enlist We get, or may 
ealeailate on getting, sfiinc 30,000 recruits yearly. Should we 
f)btaiii so many if there were no jiensions? ” Again, it may he 
lairly asked, is it right to rest such an iinportsiiit matter as the 
formation of an army reserve on the wishes or will of the soldiers 
themselves ? Then? is no proportion fixed between the numbers 
of men in the active army and the Reserve ; and, judging by recent 
Sjieeches in both Houses of Parliament, there is every likelihocxl 

of 
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oi a large proportion of the army being placed in the Reserve^ 
and still counted as effective by the Minister for War, jdius* 
leaving the effective force of the country to be played with, as it 
ever has been, solely to suit the convenience of the Government 
of the day, 

IV. The Militia are to be raised by voluntary enrstment, and 
the period of drill extended for a period of six months, at the* 
option of the Secretary of State for War. 

The proposal to drill the Militia recruits for six months is 
undoubtedly a good one ; but when will the country, so far as its 
national defence is concerned be benefited by this proposal? 
atiff how will it affect recruiting for the Militia? Will recruits 
be obtained as easily when they liave to be drilled for six months 
as for one month ? 

V. The Laws of the Ilallot arc altered. Tnstciul of being, as 

now it is, the actual law of the country, it is to be used only in 
cases of great emergency. Then Pai'liaincnt must be summoned, 
and tlic sovereign, by an Order in Council, may direct tlic Militia 
to be recruited by the ballot. n-i 

Now, if there is one thing more than another in ^\i>ich modem 
discovery has revolutionised the art of war, it is the necessity — 
the paramount ne(;cssity — of being ready. To talk of raising the 
militia by ballot when an emergency has taken place, is simply 
to talk of insuring the house after the fire breaks out It has 
been well said that l*mgland, from the fact of being an island, 
bounds every state, and, consecjuently, lier frontier, coast-line, 
is ex{X)sed to attack on every point Ilcr wcaltL ^ metropolis, 
perfectly (lefeneelcss, is only two days’ march from tier frontier ; 
her great commercial cities, e{]ually undefciidod, are chiefly on 
her frontier ; and, when she is attacked, the game is not the: same 
for the two belligerents : one stakes its ilect and a small portion 
of its army, the other stakes her existf?ncc. * An emergency * 
takes place. When can we put the men in line ? 'riiat is the 
cpiestion. Will it be in three or six months? and what under 
existing circumstances do three or six months mean ? 

Again we turn to Mr. CL O. Trevelyan ; and lie tells us 
^Nothing conduced so iiiueli to the ruin of the Emperor Nsi])o- 
Icon as his taking one half of a new system without having 
the determination to accc])t it in all its parts. He relied on 
the Mobiles, and did not dare; to turn them into soldiers.’ Mr. 
C..rdwcll does not rely on voluntary enlistment wiien an army 
alone is wanted, viz. ; ‘ an emergency *; but he docs not dare 
to prepare an army beforehand. He alters one of the oldest 
laws of this country, t/ic liability to univereal xemce for feome 
defence^ and limits it to ‘ an emergency.’ Is the country any tlio 

stronger 
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lo; lliis alterati^? Is the national ilefcnct! one whit 


Articles of Wsir aie to l)e applied to the Volunteer 
under arms for a rc;vi(!W. This simply annoys the 
iteeli arul docs no gf)od, for it is manifestly impossible to 

S»n*jS u 

II. The fr^vernmeni: has power on an emcrgenc;y to take 
ion dr the railways. This is undoubtedly a wise and 
prni^idn; and would slid national defence. 



h|^e now considered the Govcrnuic'rit proposals for reor- 
■|(siniaio^ the Army and improving the national defence, foi* 
ll^bling our military forces to meet the altered conditions of the 
^it of war, and for giving us thsit security and that pn>tection which 
die euogj|||ious sum we annually pay entitles us to expect. And 
fitidilhat tltey amount to nuthhiff — almhUcly nolhiny^ We an; 
gto jkjicnd thfe year 2,80(),0()b/. extra in nrde: to put us in nearly 
t^ same, position in which we were eighteen months ago ; but 
aa&r any n — any mcasun^s for dealing with this all-im«'ortant 

*ml}|e(.t oeoHl ^lan in a superficial way — siny sigh * of a broad 
.aid iive review <4* national defence ’ — siny attempt *to 

lay tid deoHoimdations oi a system which may render danger 
and toe apoBjcaisioii of dang(;r in tin; future altogether unknown ’ 
tlu'^asefia to bo found in the Govenimcnt proposals. It is 
witn foelin||j||uf the dcepcs.’ regret, the most pnitbund sorrow'’, that 
we i.vt foiSi to come to jdiis conclusion. Lc;ave the abolition 
of puiVijasmH^* f tin; (|neOT,ion, what does the proposed schemn 
.o .{htein or evil ? Absolutely nothing. Some years ago 

we saw .1 te:i>^niri('ent ocean-going steamer oft a rock within 
-j^ight vif -b<T j>i>rt, crowded with passemgers, losulcd with freight 
;':id specie. i::iic was uninjured. Guild she be fioaibd off she 
•niglit ho Those einploycnl to rescue her sought to do so 

*\y Indiarublier cylinders to her sides, but in vain. 

i: tiiije :he tide rose and the strain of the great chains was 
hr .Hti ourhe ^IJmsy material, it tore to bits and the air escaped. 
i)i(y .-ifuv rliiv rf favourable weatlier was affonled, to the astonish- 
mil wandci of all who knew that stormy, coast > It seemed 
as :»i f vi ry cluttice that Providence could glVe, ivaf ’riven ; but 
VegLcting the experience of those who uuderstobdtsiic^ mo^rs, 
4 lQt] ling* was tri^xl but.bag^ of indianibbcr filled witli'air. 'Sud- 
llen); ii g.^li'* inose; the workmen had to fly for their lives and 
iW >>plehdi.d ship rapidly became an uttc^ wreck. England may 
111 -* filly /' yared to that ship : she is now unhurt, uninjured on 
•l ■vocl> > ref^uirfs but skill anil courage to float her ofT-^to 
her. as of old, on the crest of the waves, j^ruvidcnce has 
. ■ Voi, UlO,-— 260, 2 P given 
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